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THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW AND 
PERMANENT HOME 


A Report to the Membership 


Dear Colleagues: 

In the Winter, 1950 issue of this Bulletin, there was a brief an- 
nouncement of the new address of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors effective as of December 22, 1950. This reloca- 
tion of the Association’s Central Office represents the achievement 
of an objective of the Association long-sought, namely, to establish 
a permanent home, if possible, in the same building occupied by the 
offices of other constituent member organizations of the American 
Council on Education which are representative of higher education. 

This objective was officially formulated in 1947 by the Council of 
the Association on the recommendation of the Association’s Gen- 
eral Secretary. At that time the Central Office of the Association 
was perforce making a second move since locating in Washington, 
D.C., in 1929,' because it was unable to get a renewal of its 
lease with the American Chemical Society for space in the building 
of that organization at 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., which it had 
occupied since 1941. The Council authorized the General Secre- 
tary to initiate conversations with the officers of the American 
Council on Education concerning the desirability of the organiza- 
tions representative of higher education acquiring a building for 
their respective permanent headquarters. 

This suggestion was favorably received by the officers of the 
American Council on Education who, at that juncture, were also 
concerning themselves with the matter of establishing permanent 
headquarters. Dr. George F. Zook, then President of the American 
Council on Education, took the initiative in proposing to the execu- 
tive officers of the several constituent member organizations of the 
Council, representative of higher education, the idea of a head- 


1 In the office building at 744 Jackson Place, N, W., then owned by the Brookings 
Institution, 
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quarters building. This he did in a meeting of the representa- 
tives concerned called for this purpose. The response to the pro- 
posal was favorable, and after several meetings a consensus was 
reached that it would be desirable to build or to buy a building. 
This matter was then considered by the Executive Committee 
(governing board) of the American Council on Education, which 
authorized Dr. Zook to investigate the possibility of building or 
of buying a building that would be adaptable for office purposes. A 
thoroughgoing investigation of possible building sites and the cost 
of construction made it clear that the total cost of constructing a 
building was prohibitive. A search was then begun by Dr. Zook 
and two of his associates in the Council, Drs. Roy Tasco Davis and 
Francis J. Brown, to find a suitable existing building at a cost with- 
in the means of the organizations concerned. Following an ex- 
haustive search which entailed the inspection of many buildings 
and careful consideration of costs, including the cost of remodeling 
and of ways and means of financing them, the American Council on 
Education entered into a contract in November, 1949 to buy the 
McCormick Building, located near Dupont Circle on the northeast 
corner of Massachusetts Avenue and 18th Street, Northwest. 


II 


The McCormick building was erected by Stanley McCormick in 
1916 as an elite five-story apartment house on a lot which fronts on 
three streets as follows: 79'10" on Massachusetts Avenue; 110’ 
11” on 18th Street; and 100’ on P Street. It was reputed to be the 
best constructed apartment building in Washington. Its lime- 
stone front, its spacious rooms and hallways, and its high ceilings 
all combine to give it dignity and charm. Each floor has approxi- 
mately a 9000 square footage. There were two apartments on the 
first floor and one on each of the four upper floors. From 1916 to 
1940 the apartments in the building were the Washington homes of 
many distinguished persons in public life, among them the Honor- 
able Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and the Honorable 
Alanson B. Houghton, Ambassador to England. Because of Mr. 
Mellon’s long residence in the building, the building was commonly 
referred to in Washington as the Mellon Building. In 1940 the 
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building as a whole was leased for three years to the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production of the United Kingdom, and thereafter, until 
its sale, to the British Joint Service Commission. 

The building, now officially known as the American Council on 
Education Building, has been extensively remodeled for office 
purposes and to comply with the building code and the fire regu- 
lations of the District of Columbia. It has been reconditioned 
and attractively redecorated throughout. It is occupied by the 
offices of the American Council on Education and of special proj- 
ects of the Council and by the following member organizations of 
the Council: American Association of Junior Colleges, American 
Association of University Professors, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, American Political Science Association, 
Governmental Affairs Institute, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Board of Southern Regional Education (Washington 
Office), National University Extension Association, Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Washington Office), 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, Educational Testing 
Service (Washington Office), Syracuse University (Washington 
Research Office of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs), American Association of University Women 
(Washington Branch), American Psychiatric Association and 
two agencies of the National Research Council: the Chemical 
Biological Coordination Center, and the Committee on Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons. 

Special projects of the American Council on Education which 
now have offices in the building include the Research Project on 
Scientific Personnel, the Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences, the Committee on Discriminations in Higher Educa- 
tion, the Inter-American Schools Service, the American Univer- 
sities and Colleges handbook, and the American Funior Colleges 
handbook. 

The American Council on Education Building has already demon- 
strated its significance as a center for the work of educational or- 
ganizations, particularly those representative of higher education. 
It is, and will increasingly become, the center for the consideration 
of the policies, principles, procedures, and problems of higher edu- 
cation in the nation. This center will facilitate the fulfillment of 
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the purposes of the American Council on Education to further the 
welfare of education by providing: (1) an effective clearing house 
for the exchange of information and opinion, (2) an effective coor- 
dinating agency for research into educational problems, and (3) an 
effective liaison agency between the educational institutions of the 
country and the Federal Government. Through this comprehen- 
sive agency the interests of the whole of education are served. In 
furthering these purposes, the American Council on Education 
seeks educational unity based on a consensus of all who are con- 
cerned with, and responsible for, the work of educational institu- 
tions—trustees, administrators, teachers, students, and the public, 
to the end that there may be concert of action, rather than unilat- 
eral actions which are frequently inimical to the welfare of educa- 
tion. This is particularly true of higher education. The ease of 
access to and of direct communication between and among the 
representatives of higher education, facilitated by the location of 
the offices of these representatives in the same building, is con- 
tributing greatly and will increasingly contribute to the kind of 
educational unity envisioned by the founders of the American 
Council on Education and sought by the Council throughout its 
history. 

The American Association of University Professors is a charter 
member of the American Council on Education. The General Sec- 
retary of the Association when the Council was organized in 1918— 
Dr. Harry W. Tyler—was one of a small group of executive officers 
of educational associations who took the leadership in bringing the 
American Council on Education into existence. Dr. Tyler was the 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization of the Council and 
wrote its first Constitution. Later he served as Chairman of the 
Council in 1924-25.! We of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors have reason, therefore, to feel a proprietary in- 
terest in the American Council on Education, and reason to view 
with pride its work and its achievements. We have reason also to 
view the future of this great federation, of which we are an integral 


1 The Chairmanship of the American Council on Education corresponds to the 
Presidency of the American Association of University Professors. The Association 
has also been represented in the Administration of the American Council on 
Education in the First Vice-Chairmanship, for the years 1921-22 and 1932-33, 
and on the Executive Committee (governing board) for the years 1920-24. 
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part, with confidence that it will continue to fulfill its purposes for 
the welfare of education and for the general welfare. 


III 


In the interest of general understar.ding of some of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Association’s Central Office in its quest for a permanent 
home, it is pertinent to note some recent history. Early in 1941 
the Association was invited by the American Chemical Society to 
become a tenant in the building which it had recently Lought for its 
permanent home in Washington, D. C., located at 1155 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W. The principal inducement for the acceptance of this 
invitation was the assurance that the Association could establish 
its permanent home in this building, and it was with this under- 
standing that the Association established its headquarters in the 
building on October 30, 1941. The space available to the Associa- 
tion was adequate, and the Association was assured of additional 
space if and when needed. The rental rate was reasonable in com- 
parison with that of commercial office buildings. The terms of the 
Association’s occupancy were stipulated in three successive leases: 
the first for a three-year period and the next two for shorter peri- 
ods. It was the oral understanding that these leases were for the 
sole purpose of fixing the rental rate for the period concerned and 
not for the purpose of delimiting the right of continued occupancy. 
During the Association’s occupancy there were three increases in 
the rental rate, all of them justified by economic conditions af- 
fecting the cost of building maintenance and servicing. The first 
of these increases was not coincident with the renewal of alease. A 
few months after the Association’s occupancy in the building, the 
rental agent for the American Chemical Society reported to the 
General Secretary that the cost of reconditioning the building and 
its servicing had exceeded the estimate and that the Society was 
requesting the tenants to agree to an increase in their rent. Since 
the Central Office of the Association expected to make its perma- 
nent home in the building, and since the General Secretary recog- 
nized the validity of the reason for this request and was concerned 
that the Association’s relations with the American Chemical Society 
should continue to be cordial and cooperative, the request to pay a 
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rental rate higher than that stipulated in the lease was granted with- 
out question. 

In May, 1947 the rental agent for the American Chemical So- 
ciety informed the General Secretary the American Chemical 
Society was expanding and was in need of additional office space, 
that some of the tenants in the building would be requested to move 
at the end of their leases, but that he was confident the Asso- 
ciation would be permitted to stay for at least one year beyond the 
date of expiration of its lease on October 30, 1947. On October 1, 
1947, this agent reported to the General Secretary that the Associa- 
tion would probably be requested to move in late January or early 
February, 1948. On October 30, which was the date of expiration 
of the Association’s lease, the General Secretary received a formal 
written notice from the Executive Secretary of the American Chem- 
ical Society to vacate 30 days hence, 3. ¢., on November 30, 1947. 
This short notice, in and of itself, would have made it very diffi- 
cult to relocate satisfactorily, but, in addition, there was the factor 
of a great shortage of office space in Washington at that time. No- 
vember, 1947 was, therefore, a critical month for the Association. 
During this month the General Secretary and the Associate Secre- 
tary perforce gave most of their time and energy in a search for of- 
fice space. This they did through leads provided by real estate 
firms and in real estate advertisements. In this search they in- 
spected all the known available office space, including individual 
buildings such as town houses and rooming houses, that might be 
adaptable for office purposes, irrespective of location in Washington. 
They explored the possibility of buying or of renting on a long-term 
lease a small building for office purposes. A scrutiny of estimates 
of costs made it clear that the only course open to the Association, 
because of its limited financial resources, was to rent space in a com- 
mercial building. In late November space was found on the second 
floor of a two-story commercial building located at 1101 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W. This floor had been used by the Arthur Murray 
Dance Studios, and had, at this juncture, been leased to a law firm in 
Washington, from whom the Association secured a portion on a sub- 
lease. The amount of space available was inadequate for the Asso- 
ciation’s needs and proved to be unsatisfactory for other reasons. 
To complicate matters this space was not available until December 
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15, which made it necessary to request the American Chemical So- 
ciety to extend the Association’s occupancy two weeks beyond the 
time that had been stipulated in the notice to vacate. After con- 
siderable negotiation the Association’s request was granted. 
It was at this juncture that the General Secretary of the Associ- 
ation initiated the conversations with Dr. Zook, President 
of the American Council on Education, referred to earlier 
in this report, concerning a headquarters building for the 
organizations representative of higher education. Concurrently 
with these conversations, the General Secretary and the 
Associate Secretary continued to search for suitable and permanent 
office space for the Association and again explored, this time ex- 
haustively, the possibility of the Association’s buying a building 
for its own headquarters or jointly with some other educational 
organization. To this task, because of its paramount importance 
as regards the welfare of the Association, the General Secretary and 
the Associate Secretary gave much time, energy, and thought un- 
til the American Council on Education bought the McCormick 
Building and the Association’s request for an occupancy permit in 
the building had been granted by the Zoning Commission of the 
District of Columbia, which was late in the summer of 1950. 


IV 


In planning a permanent home for an organization, it is necessary 
to provide not only for the organization’s present needs for office 
space but also for its probable needs in the years that lie ahead. 
In such planning for a professional organization in which member- 
ship is wholly voluntary, such as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, there is, of course, the risk that the anticipated 
future needs may not eventuate. This risk is inherent in the na- 
ture of the organization. The administrative assumption, how- 
ever, must be that, since the organization was founded to meet a 
professional need and has over the years increased in member- 
ship, it will continue to grow. To plan for the future needs for 
office space for such an organization means, therefore, that ini- 
tially more space must be taken than is presently needed. 
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This the Association has done, #. ¢., it has contracted for sufficient 
space to provide for anticipated future needs. 

The legal title to the American Council on Education Building is 
held by the American Council on Education, but the relationship 
between the Council and the Association and the other occupants of 
the building is not the relationship of landlord and tenant, for the 
Council, like the American Association of University Professors and 
the other occupants of the building, pays rent for its space in 
the building. The rents are paid to a separate agency which has 
been established to handle the finances and management of the 
building. Thus the arrangement for the occupancy of the building 
is nonprofit and cooperative throughout. As the indebtedness on 
the building is decreased, the rental rates will be reviewed and ad- 
justed on the basis of the cost of its current financing, servicing, and 
maintenance. The rental rate for most of the rooms in the building 
is $2.50 per square foot per year. This rate is much lower than the 
rental rates for comparable space in commercial office buildings, 
which range from $3.25 to $4.50 per square foot. The fact that the 
rental rate now paid by the Association is lower than that of the 
three preceding years does not mean that the Association’s budget 
item for rent is less than heretofore. On the contrary, it is more, 
because of the necessity of providing space for future needs. This 
increase in the cost of operation of the Association was authorized, 
however, with the confidence that the Association will continue to 
grow, and that the values derived from a permanent home in the 
same building with the other great national associations representa- 
tive of higher education will contribute to the effectiveness of its 
work in the interest of those whose profession is the education of 
youth at the higher levels, and in developing and strengthening the 
professional concept of this honorable calling so profoundly affected 
with a public interest. 


For the achievement of the Association’s long-sought objective 
of a permanent home in a building with the representatives of other 


1 For data concerning the Association’s growth, see “The State of the Associa- 
tion, 1936-1950,” Winter, 1950 issue of this Bulletin, Vol, 36, No. 4, pp. 758-763, 
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constituent member organizations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Association is deeply indebted to Drs. Zook, Brown, and 
Davis of the American Council on Education for their work in 
achieving a consensus to acquire a building; in investigating many 
buildings, and ways and means of financing them; in engaging the 
architect and contractor for the work of remodeling the building 
and in working consultatively with them; in their cooperative ef- 
forts with the representatives of the organizations concerned in the 
preparation and the presentation of their petitions to the Zoning 
Commission; and in the recruitment of tenants and the assign- 
ment to them of space in the building. All of this work entailed an 
enormous expenditure of time and energy. Their efforts in this 
significant project are, and will, I am confident, continue to be, 
appreciated by the members of the Association and increasingly by 
other college and university teachers. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITY’ 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
The University of Chicago 


The best definition of a university that I have been able to think 
of is that it is a center of independent thought. Such centers are 
indispensable to the progress, and even to the security, of any 
society. Perhaps the short lives that dictatorships have enjoyed 
in the past are attributable as much to this as to any other single 
thing: dictatorship and independent thought cannot exist to- 
gether; yet no society can flourish long without independent 
thought. 

Independent thought implies criticism, and criticism is seldom 
popular in time of war or of danger of war. Then every effort is 
made to force conformity of opinion upon the entire population, 
and the country often goes into an ecstasy of tribal self-adoration. 
This loss of balance is unfortunate for the country. The United 
States suffered more from the elimination of Germanic studies here 
during the first World War than Germany did, and we have had to 
do a quick about-face in our attitude toward Japan and Germany 
since the second war. If war is for the sake of peace—and no one 
will contend that it is an end in itself—then we have to think, when 
war is imminent, where we shall be and what we shall do when it is 
over. Such thinking is difficult to do in the midst of cries of “‘un- 
conditional surrender’ addressed to the enemy and “traitor” 
addressed to those citizens who do not agree with the majority 
opinion of the moment. 

Independent thought is valuable, even in a crisis. Perhaps it is 
especially valuable then. But to appreciate its value, even in such 
“normal” times as we had before 1917, requires a degree of under- 
standing of education and of universities and of intellectual activity 
in general that the American people seem not yet to have attained. 

! Hillman Lecture, Columbia University, November 21, 1950, Published in 


Ethics, Vol. LX1, No. 2, January, 1951. Reprinted through the courtesy of the 
author, Ethics, and the University of Chicago Press. 
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I do not underestimate the tremendous contribution America has 
made in originating and applying the doctrine of education for all, 
nor the generosity with which her citizens have supported her 
educational institutions. But these things, when education is de- 
fined as a means to a better job or a higher social position and in- 
tellectual activity is appraised in terms of its immediate material 
benefits, do not compel revision of my statement that the American 
people do not yet set a proper value on independent thought. 
We have a great tendency to substitute names for things. The 
American people are devoted to the name of education. If they 
can find something that they can call education, but that is really 
something else, like schooling or training or housing or exercising 
the young, they will enthusiastically support it, and at the same 
time they will be indifferent to, and even fearful of, true education. 
True education is the improvement of men through helping them 
learn to think for themselves. 


II 


Since a university faculty is a group set apart to think independ- 
ently and to help other people to learn to do so, it is fatal to force 
conformity upon it. Nobody would argue that all professors must 
be members of the Republican party; but we seem to be approach- 
ing the point where they will all be required to be either Republi- 
cans or Democrats (right wing). Ido not claim that the status of 
university professor should entitle a man to exemption from the 
laws. But I do say that imposing regulations that go beyond the 
laws is impractical and dangerous. There are fashions in opinion 
as well asin behavior. We are just emerging from an era in which 
a schoolteacher could lose her job by smoking, dancing, or using 
cosmetics. We should avoid entering one in which a professor can 
lose his post and his reputation by holding views of politics, econom- 
ics, or international relations that are not acceptable to the ma- 
jority. This is thought control. 

The suggestion that professors should take special oaths or make 
special statements of their loyalty causes resentment in university 
faculties because of the dangers to which I have referred in going 
beyond the laws. If there are spies or traitors on the faculties of 
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universities, they can be dealt with under laws already on the books. 
Such persons, if there are any, will gladly take oaths and sign state- 
ments attesting their loyalty. 

Perhaps the most important reason for the resentment of uni- 
versity faculties at the proposal that they should be given spe- 
cial tests for loyalty is their fear that it portends an effort on the 
part of the government, or of the public or its representatives, to 
assume control over the course of study, the program of research, 
and the qualifications of the members of the faculty. In view of 
what is going on in many parts of the country, this fear is not un- 
justified. Since academic bodies have from time immemorial 
asserted their right to the sole determination of these matters, since 
this is their most sacred and essential prerogative, and since the 
transfer of this prerogative to any external agency might lead to 
the disintegration of the university and the collapse of its standards, 
the objections of faculties to anything looking in this direction are 
comprehensible and correct. 

I do not attach much importance to the argument sometimes 
advanced by professors that in an age of specialization only a 
professor of engineering can appraise an educational program, or a 
research project, or another professor, in engineering. Anybody 
who has had any experience in academic administration knows 
that there is such a thing as departmental self-adoration and that 
it is not confined to the good departments. The votes of faculties 
sometimes seem to reflect the competition of vested interests rather 
than a considered judgment on educational policy. It is true that 
the extreme specialization of our day makes it hard for one outside 
the field to form an intelligent estimate of the work and the workers 
within it. It is equally true that specialization has divorced the 
specialist from the understanding of fields outside his own and hence 
from a comprehension of the problems and policies of other de- 
partments and of the university as a whole. Nevertheless, if we 
have to choose between the myopic egocentricity of internal con- 
trol and the blind bumbling of external control, I should prefer 
the former. 

External control by definition prevents universities from being 
centers of independent thought. By definition, if they are domi- 
nated by outside agencies or influences, they are not independent and 
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can engage in independent thought only by sufferance. Such suf- 
ferance is likely to be short lived in the absence of a clear under- 
standing and a strong tradition supporting independent thought. 
As I have said, there are few traces of this understanding and this 
tradition in the United States. It does not make very much 
difference where the legal control of a university lies if the tradition 
governing its exercise requires that the wishes of the faculty in re- 
gard to curriculum, research and staff must be respected. 

A commission in Great Britain and one in the United States have 
lately studied the press and come to the same conclusion, that what 
is needed is not control, but criticism. The freedom of the press is 
too important to be lost; the irresponsibility of the press is too 
dangerous to be ignored. Unlike the press, the universities are sub- 
jected to a good deal of criticism, most of it from the press, and much 
of it haphazard and uninformed. I do not know of any irresponsible 
universities, though the Oxford described by Gibbon and Adam 
Smith shows that such a thing is not impossible. In our day the 
gross error of the universities is not that they luxuriate in slothful 
self-admiration but that they are too responsive to public whims. 
Behind every deplorable aspect of university life, and there are a 
good many of them, is some public pressure. An extreme example 
is the criticism lately visited in the columns of a newspaper of 
large circulation upon the University of Notre Dame for wasting its 
money in expanding its educational plant when it should be en- 
larging its stadium. This may suggest to us that there is a differ- 
ence between being responsible and being responsive. 

In order to guarantee the independence of members of the facul- 
ties, most universities give them permanent tenure when they 
reach a certain rank. This is in recognition of the fact that their 
purpose in life cannot be achieved if their thinking is subject to the 
control of presidents, chancellors, trustees, regents, or the public. 
Of course mistakes cannot be avoided in the appointment of pro- 
fessors to permanent tenure. Some men may incorrectly be sus- 
pected of the ability to think; others may stop thinking when they 
have arrived at life-tenure. This is the price that is paid for the 
independence of professors, which is another way of saying that it is 
part of the price that is paid for the greatness of a university. 

Tenure is valuable, for, like an insurance policy, it is a provision 
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for unpleasant contingencies. Like an insurance policy, it cannot 
provide for all contingencies, and, in the worst, it is quickly swept 
away. Runaway inflation or general bankruptcy will wipe out 
the protection of insurance; mass hysteria will do the same to 
tenure. The record shows that the professors at the University of 
California were entitled to think that they had tenure; it has been 
a great talking point in the past year, but at the last it has turned 
out to be nothing but a talking point. The professors have lost 
their positions. And everywhere in the United States, university 
professors, whether or not they have tenure, are silenced by the 
general atmosphere of repression that now prevails. The legal 
protection of tenure should be retained; but its limitations should 
be recognized; and it should be recognized, too, that those limita- 
tions cannot be overcome by any legal devices, but only by inform- 
ing and arousing public opinion. 


Ill 


In addition to being a member of a university faculty, a professor 
is a citizen. When aman becomes a professor, he does not become 
a second-class citizen, disabled from saying, doing, or joining any- 
thing that other citizens may legally say, do, or join. The uni- 
versity assumes no control over his activities as a citizen and takes 
no responsibility for them. Since the professor is always referred 
to by his title, the university is brought into his activities as a citi- 
zen, and its public relations may suffer as a result. Of course, they 
may also benefit. Whether they suffer or benefit will depend in 
part on the temper of the times. The public relations of Columbia 
and Johns Hopkins doubtless benefited when Professor Jessup and 
Professor Lattimore began to serve the country. They doubtless 
suffered when Senator McCarthy presented charges against these 
men. I think it will not be argued that a professor should decline 
to take a public post or to express himself on a controversial ques- 
tion for fear Senator McCarthy may call him a Communist. It 
is useful to remember that a Chicago professor whose activities as a 
citizen provoked some criticism fifteen or twenty years ago is now 
the much-admired Democratic Senator from Illinois. He has not 
changed in this period; public opinion has. 
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What then are the limitations on the freedom of the faculty? 
They are the limitations on independent thought. These should be 
nothing more than the laws of logic and the laws of the country. 
I would hope that the laws of the country would not seek to control 
thought. I do not believe that any legislative body can repeal or 
amend the law of contradiction. I do not see how it is possible to 
say that the same thing is both true and not true at the same time 
in the same respect, and I should think it difficult to conduct any 
communication within the community of scholars unless they all 
accept the law of contradiction. I should not suggest any other 
limitations, and if any professor wanted to show, as some of my 
colleagues do, that the law of contradiction has been repealed by 
modern scientific advances, I should encourage him to pursue his 
outrageous course. If a professor can think and make his con- 
tribution to a center of independent thought, that is all that is 
required of him. One might wish that he were more agreeable or 
more conventional; but he cannot be discharged because he fails to 
measure up to desirable standards in these respects. As long as his 
political activities are legal, he may engage in them. I do not pre- 
tend to understand the McCarran Act, though I have tried to read 
it. As far as I do understand it, it is unconstitutional; but even if 
it is constitutional, it does not make membership in the Communist 
party or in Communist-front organizations illegal. On the princi- 
ple that professors may do anything within the law, I do not see that 
the McCarran Act changes the situation. 

As to communism, we see first that it is a subject that is worth 
thinking about and should be studied in universities. Almost 
everybody agrees to this. The opposite point of view is sufficiently 
dealt with by the story of the university president who met an 
alumnus who said, “Well, Mr. President, still teaching communism 
in the college?” The president replied: ‘Yes, still teaching com- 
munism in the College and cancer in the Medical School.’ 

Must we say that communism can be taught only by those who 
are opposed to it, as the professors in the medical school are opposed 
tocancer? We would not appoint a professor in medicine who was 
earnestly trying to see to it that every member of the community 
got cancer. Can we permit the appointment of a man who is trying 
to make us all Communists? If he is a spy or advocating the over- 
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throw of the government by violence, we cannot. But convinced 
and able Marxists on the faculty may be necessary if the conversa- 
tion about Marxism is to be anything but hysterical and super- 
ficial. It may be said that a Marxist cannot think and that there- 
fore he is not eligible for membership in a university community 
according to my definition of it. I admit that the presumption is 
to this effect; but I must add that regarding the presumption as 
irrebuttable comes dangerously close to saying that anybody who 
does not agree with me cannot think. 

I know very little about the inner working of the Communist 
party in America. It is represented to us as a conspiracy, with 
everybody in it under iron discipline, which I take to mean that a 
member has given up the privilege of independent thought and 
has surrendered himself entirely to the party. If this is so, a mem- 
ber of the Communist party cannot qualify as a member of the uni- 
versity community in any field that is touched by the party. The 
party has apparently taken a strong line in biology, music, and 
literature; and I suppose that at any time it could lay down what 
should be believed in astronomy and archeology, if it has not done 
so already. If a man is not free to think independently, he is no 
use to a center of independent thought. The presumption is 
strong that there are few fields in which a member of the Com- 
munist party can think independently. 

But what if we should find a member of the Communist party 
who in spite of this presumption did think independently? The 
fact of membership cannot and should not disqualify him from 
membership in the faculty of a university in view of the additional 
fact that he does not act as members of the party are supposed to 
act. I cannot insist too strongly that the primary question in every 
case is what is this individual man himself, not what are the beliefs 
and activities of his relatives, associates, and acquaintances. The 
beliefs and activities of others may be relevant if the beliefs and 
activities of the individual are in dispute. They may then afford 
some evidence of what the beliefs and activities of the individual 
are. But, when the life of the individual has been exposed before 
us for many years, and when he has neither acted nor taught sub- 
versively, the doctrine of guilt by association can have slight value. 
A man who is a bad member of the Communist party may con- 
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ceivably be qualified to be a professor, because he has retained his 
independence; and a good member of the party may be qualified to 
be a professor if he retains his independence in the field in which he 
teaches and conducts his research. 

I use these examples to make my position clear and not because 
they have ever occurred in my experience or are likely to occur. I 
do net think they are. Whether I would have the courage to rec- 
ommend to our board the appointment of a Marxist, or a bad mem- 
ber of the Communist party, or a good member whose field was not 
affected by the party line is very dubious indeed. But in the most 
unlikely event that such persons ever came over my academic hori- 
zon, uniquely qualified to conduct teaching and research in their 
chosen fields, I ought to have the courage to say that they should be 
appointed without regard to their political views or associations. 
The reason why I ought to is that it is of the first importance to 
insist that the popularity or unpopularity of a man’s political views 
and associations shall not determine whetheror not hemay bea pro- 
fessor. If we once let go of the Constitution and the laws as mark- 
ing out the area in which a professor is free to operate as a citizen, 
and of the ability to think independently as establishing the stand- 
ard he must meet as a scholar, we are lost. 

What I have said of course applies with greater force to those 
members of university faculties who have joined so-called ‘“Com- 
munist-front”’ organizations. I have never, so far as I know, 
joined one of these, but the fact that I have to say “‘so far as I 
know” suggests the dangers now involved in joining anything. 
When a man is asked by a person he trusts to join an organization 
for stated purposes in which be believes, it seems pusillanimous not 
to accept. Hardly a day passes that I do not feel pusillanimous, 
because I must now refuse to associate myself with anything, even 
the movement for Mother’s Day, without knowing the political 
views of every other person who is associated or who may later be- 
come associated with the movement. This is, of course, the most 
lamentable aspect of the present situation. It is the creeping 
miasma of intimidation. If one believes, as I do, that the progress 
of mankind depends upon the freest possible expression of diverse 
points of view, one must feel that we have come to a sort of halting 
place in American history. The American people, with a revolu- 
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tionary tradition, a tradition of independence and toleration, now 
find themselves blocking the revolutionary aspirations of oppressed 
peoples abroad and declining at home to permit the kind of criti- 
cism that has been our glory, and I think our salvation, in the past. 


IV 


How do we determine whether a professor can think? The 
competence of a professor in his chosen field should be determined 
by those who are qualified to have an opinion. If a professor is 
held to be incompetent by those admittedly expert in the field, he 
cannot complain that it is unjust to relieve him of his post. The 
activities of a professor as a citizen, however unpopular they may 
make him or the university, can be called in question, like those of 
other citizens, only by the duly constituted public authorities, and 
they can act only under the law. Education and research require 
the best men. They will not enter academic life if it carries special 
disabilities with it. 

Even when a professor’s peers believe that he is incompetent and 
recommend his dismissal, great care must be taken to see to it that 
he is not a victim of the prejudices of his colleagues. Professors do 
not like unconventional people any better than the rest of the popu- 
lation does. I have no doubt that the majority of the professors of 
the country voted for Landon. A professor has, or is likely to have 
a vested interest in his subject, or even in his point of view about 
his subject. The man who is breaking new ground, and who con- 
sequently thinks that most of his colleagues are wrong in their 
points of view, will hardly be the most popular member of the fac- 
ulty. Geniuses have had a hard time as professors in America. 
Every effort must be made to protect the originality as well as the 
independence of the thinking in a university. 

Like most other chancellors and presidents, I have spent a con- 
siderable part of my life defending professors with whom I did not 
agree. A principle is no good unless it is good in a crisis and unless 
it applies to those who hold views opposite to yours as well as to 
those who share your opinions. It makes no difference, therefore, 
whether or not the chief executive of a university likes and agrees 
with a professor; he must defend his independence because the life 
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of the university is at stake. Professors are not employees, either 
of the chief executive or of the board of trustees. They are mem- 
bers of an academic community. The aim of the community is 
independent thought. This requires the defense of the independ- 
ence of its members. 

I know, too, that by my standard no perfect university exists in 
the United States. This is merely saying that, human institutions 
being what they are, they must always fall short of the ideal. What 
I am seeking is the definition of the ideal, which is the criterion by 
which universities must be measured. If we know where we ought 
to be going, we can tell whether we are on the right path. The per- 
fect university cannot arise unless we know what a per- 
fect one would be. The indispensable condition to the rise of the 
perfect university is the guaranty of the independence of the uni- 
versity and itsmembers. The infringement of the independence of 
the universities and professors that we have today means that we 
can never get the kind of universities and professors we should have. 

I do not claim that professors are the only people who can think 
or the only people who do. I merely say that unless a man can and 
will think he should not be a professor, and that professors are the 
only people in the world whose sole duty is to think. To require 
them to stop thinking, or to think like everybody else, is to defeat 
the purpose of their lives and of their institution. 

I recognize, too, that these are dangerous times and that the state 
must take precautions against those who would subvert it. I do 
not suggest that those who want to force conformity upon academic 
bodies do so from any but the most patriotic motives. I do say 
that they are misguided. The methods they have chosen cannot 
achieve the result they seek. They will, on the contrary, imperil 
the liberties we are fighting for, the most important of which are 
freedom of thought, speech, and association. If we cannot our- 
selves understand and apply our own principles, we cannot expect 
the rest of the world to rally to them. Since the struggle in which 
we are engaged is one for the loyalty and adherence of mankind, 
the clarity and conviction with which we hold our own principles 
are at least as important as our military strength. The question of 
freedom of thought, speech, and association is much more than an 
academic question. 
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How can we reconcile this conception of a university with the 
facts of its legal control? The legal control, we find, is not so impor- 
tant as the manner and degree of its exercise. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are in effect operated by their own faculties, though subject 
to occasional governmental investigation and criticism. The 
European universities are operated by the governments, though the 
governments are restricted by public opinion to a kind of manage- 
ment that preserves the ancient rights of the faculties. Both kinds 
of control require a high degree of responsibility on the part of 
those who have legal or quasi-legal control. 

The American universities are organized on the model of the 
big-business corporation, which leads to all kinds of temptations to 
analogize them in every respect to such corporations. But there 
are important differences. The American endowed university is 
like the United States Steel Corporation in that it has a board of 
directors and a management; but it is different in that there are no 
stockholders; there is no profit-and-loss statement; and there are, 
on the academic side, no employees. The responsibility of the 
board of trustees, as long as it stays within the law, is to its own 
conscience. The measure of the prosperity of the institution can- 
not be found in any report of its financial condition. The quality of 
the university is determined by the quality of its faculty, whom the 
board of trustees cannot select and whose work they cannot direct. 

Obviously a high degree of responsibility, forbearance, and under- 
standing is required of trustees under the American system if they 
are to allow it to become a center of independent thought and are 
not to follow the natural lines suggested by the fact that a large uni- 
versity looks like any other large corporation. The complete 
legal control of the board of regents or trustees is undoubted. But 
as the minister of education in a European country is required to 
restrain the impulse to use his legal powers because of the tradi- 
tional rights of faculties, and the faculties of Oxford and Cambridge 
are not irresponsible, though they might be if they wished, so the 
American board of trustees, in spite of its legal control of the uni- 
versity, might limit itself to criticism of the educational and scien- 
tific program of the university, to the conservation and develop- 
ment of its funds, and to the interpretation of the university to 
the public. Those who have the legal control should be wise 
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enough to refrain from exercising it. In this view the trustees 
become not the managers of the university but its best friends and 
severest critics, laymen who are interested in the university, who 
believe in it, and who wish to assist it. I do not subscribe to the 
notion that the board should operate the university as the repre- 
sentative of the community. Nor do I subscribe to the notion 
that the board is a kind of supreme court that should decide 
educational issues brought before it. This would mean that the 
board would be determining the educational policy of the institu- 
tion, something that even the best boards are not qualified to do. 

An extreme statement of this position would be that the faculties 
could ask the trustees or regents to take an oath supporting the 
aims of the faculties, since the principal duty of trustees and 
regents is to further those aims, but that the trustees and regents 
could not exact such expressions from faculties in regard to the 
aims of trustees and regents. To put the extreme position another 
way: a trustee, or a board of trustees, who did not like what the 
faculty or a faculty member was doing should resign. It should 
never occur to trustees that faculty members should resign because 
they do not share the opinions of trustees. The most important 
right that the trustees have is the right of criticism. I think that 
two propositions are true: first, a university is a center of inde- 
pendent thought and, second, uncriticized groups inevitably de- 
teriorate. The solution of the problem lies, then, not in regulation 
or in control but in criticism. 


The difficulty is money. Universities always need money. 
Even those which have the most can always see ways in which 
they could use more. How can they get more except by being 
responsible to public whims? How can they get it if they are 
independent? The tax-supported universities must get their 
money from legislatures. The endowed universities must get theirs 
from contributors, and the contributors who could do the most 
are those with the most money. The present primacy of public 
relations in the management of universities, the view that they 
must ingratiate themselves with the public, and in particular with 
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the most wealthy and influential portions of it, the doctrine that a 
university may properly frame its policies in order to get money 
and that it may properly teach or study whatever it can get 
financed—these notions are ruinous to a university in any rational 
conception of it. They are on a par with what is perhaps the most 
widely held and most erroneous notion about university manage- 
ment—that the principal duty of the chief executive is to raise 
money. The principal duty of the chief executive of a university 
is to produce a university that deserves support. His secondary 
duty is to raise the money to support it. 

So public relations are secondary. The policy of the univer- 
sity should not be formulated with a view to its public relations. 
Its public relations should be formulated with a view to its policies. 
A university should not adopt a policy because it will bring money. 
It should work out its program and then get it financed. In the 
long run difficulties encountered in financing a good program will 
be less embarrassing than success in financing a bad one. 

Most of the discussion of higher education in the United States 
is about money. Money is very important; but we ought to think 
once in a while about the things that money cannot do. The only 
problems that money can solve are financial problems. Money 
cannot make a great university; it can only supply the means to 
one. We know that millions are spent annually on enterprises 
called educational that have no educational value. Money cannot 
even buy men, because the best men will not stay long in an insti- 
tution that has nothing but money. If an institution has an idea, 
it can use money to realize it. If it has no ideas, all the money in 
the world will not help it. The important problems of American 
education are intellectual, not financial. In this situation there is 
grave danger in money, for there are numerous instances in which 
money has been spent for purposes that could not be achieved or 
that should not be achieved, with the result that the institution 
where it was spent and the educational system as a whole have 
been deformed. 

We all know that beautiful buildings and expensive equipment 
do not make a great university. Some of the best work at the 
University of Chicago has come out of the poorest quarters. Which 
would be better, a faculty of a thousand, average fair; or a faculty 
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of five hundred, average excellent? A large and mediocre faculty 
will cost more than a small but superior one. Its effect is diffuse; 
its example is uninspiring; and consequently it is difficult to rally 
the public to its support or its defense. 

With transportation what it is today I do not see why every 
university should try to teach and study everything. Some sub- 
jects do not seem to me to have reached the teaching stage, yet we 
are ardently engaged in teaching them. Other subjects have not 
the staff available for instruction everywhere. Others can be ade- 
quately dealt with if they are studied in a few places. The present 
passion for cyclotrons seems to me excessive. The infinite prolifer- 
ation of courses is repulsive. There is a good deal of evidence, I 
think, that the educational system as a whole needs less money 
rather than more. The reduction in its income would force it to 
reconsider its expenditures. The expectation that steadily in- 
creasing funds will be forthcoming justifies the maintenance of 
activities that ought to be abandoned; it justifies waste. 

Some waste is inevitable; but the amount that we find in some 
universities is disgraceful. These institutions carry on extrava- 
gant enterprises that by no stretch of the imagination can be called 
educational and then plead poverty as the reason for their financial 
campaigns. The self-interest of professors, the vanity of admini- 
strators, trustees, and alumni, and the desire to attract public 
attention are more or less involved in these extravagances. Yet 
the result of them is that the institution is unintelligible and, in 
every sense of the word, insupportable. 

The California loyalty oath originated in the desire of the ad- 
ministration to get money from the legislature. As this genesis 
suggests, the chief danger to American education is that it will sell 
its birthright for a mess of pottage. The danger to it is that in 
seeking money it will sacrifice the purposes for which it exists. I 
have enough faith in the intelligence and generosity of the Ameri- 
can people to believe that they will understand and support uni- 
versities that have principles, that will try to make them clear, and 
that will stick to them. Every time a university takes another 
step in the direction of the service-station conception, or the public 
entertainment conception, or the housing-project conception of the 
higher learning, every time it makes a concession to public pressure 
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in order to get money, every time it departs from the idea of a uni- 
versity as a center of independent thought, it increases the confu- 
sion in the public mind about what a university is and makes it 
more difficult to present any rational appeal for the independence 
that true universities are entitled to. The universities are them- 
selves largely responsible for the lack of understanding of education 
and of universities and of intellectual activity of which I have com- 
plained. 

The university should be the symbol of the highest powers and 
aspirations of mankind. Mankind aspires to achieve human 
felicity through the exercise of reason. Independent thought is the 
ultimate reliance of the race. Abandoning vanity and sham, the 
universities should dedicate themselves to their great symbolic task. 
Upon their performance of this task rests their claim to freedom. 
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A SECOND-RATE EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN? 


By LESTER G. CROCKER 
Goucher College 


2 

Dr. L. T. Benezet, in his address on “Modern Mythology in 
Women’s Education,” published in the Autumn, 1960 issue of this 
Bulletin, strikes a heavy blow, a blow weighted with the prestige of 
his position, against the cause of liberal education, already shaken 
and menaced by a swarm of practical demands that are constantly 
gnawing away at it. For Dr. Benezet would have us relegate 
“cultural”’ courses, in women’s colleges, to an incidental and pe- 
ripheral rédle, and give the young ladies what they really need— 
courses in home-making and baby-raising. Such a viewpoint, it 
seems to this writer, is unfortunate and ill-conceived. Its effect 
(although this is doubtless not the intention) would be to point us 
back toward the ideas of the sixteenth century, when Montaigne, 
also an expert on education for his times, wrote that all a woman 
needed to know was to distinguish between her husband’s trousers 
and shirt. At the very least, it would take us back to the educa- 
tion of the polite young lady in the eighteenth century. 


II 


Dr. Benezet’s first foundation point is the innate difference in 
interest and intellectual aptitude between the sexes. Now, that 
such differences do exist only extreme feminists will deny; and the 
pragmatic answer could easily be given in terms of a Gallic epigram 
of Clemenceau’s, unfortunately not quotable in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. But how meaningful are these differences? Here is the real 
question. Our experience in coeducational colleges is that women 
meet the challenge of their male rivals in every department. In 
women’s colleges, we find that there is no subject women do not 
study successfully and often more profitably than men—yes, even 
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philosophy. The differences, then, represent at most a tendency, a 
statistical average over the whole curve that finds its natural ex- 
pression and satisfaction in the spread of elections among the vari- 
ous departments. That these differences are relative and tenden- 
tial only is adequately proved when we consider that there is no one 
field or subject in the college that we can set aside and label, “‘For 
Men Only,” or “For Women Only.” Not unless there were such 
mutually exclusive fields could we affirm that we must be guided in 
higher education by the “difference between the sexes.’ Doubt- 
less the real significance of secondary sexual differences would have 
been much greater in Montaigne’s period. In the terms of our own 
civilization, their import is quite different, for women and men are 
more and more playing equal and interchangeable rdles. 

But in spite of everything—and this is Dr. Benezet’s main con- 
tention—women now and in the foreseeable future have as their 
principal social function “‘the bearing and rearing of children” and 
the maintaining of the home. They are the bedrock of the family 
institution, the focus of its life. This proposition even fewer will 
contest. But are Dr. Benezet’s deductions from this axiomatic 
premise valid? For his conclusion is that the réle of the college is 
to give technical and, so to speak, professional training to young 
women to prepare them for this job. Designing, textiles, consumer 
buying, nutrition (a fancy name for cooking and planning meals), 
music and art “for the home,” crafts, child study, etc.—this is the 
program Dr. Benezet would in large measure substitute for litera- 
ture (as a humane discipline), history, languages, science, and the 
social sciences. 

The question that immediately occurs to us is this: Do we need 
four-year colleges? Does a student have to go to college for four 
long and expensive years in order to specialize, or even become 
competent in the subjects he recommends? For those students 
who are interested primarily in preparing for the home, there are 
everywhere excellent girls’ and vocational high schools which teach 
as much of those “disciplines” (for Dr. Benezet asserts that they 
are as “liberalizing” as philosophy or art) as most “housewives” 
can profitably use. Indeed, it is doubtful whether formal instruc- 
tion is really necessary or even particularly useful in some of these 
subjects, without the continued application to life situations that 
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as yet have little reality for the student. When I explained Dr. 
Benezet’s thesis to a group of college girls, few of them felt the need 
for an extension of this type of course. Almost all of them held 
that experience and the reading of a few books (which college made 
them far more likely to read and capable of utilizing) would, at the 
proper time and with the motivation of actual need, be of morevalue 
than a college course. Others could be acquired in extra-curricular 
activities or the normal experience of their lives. And if a special 
need or interest arose, courses at the ““Y”’ or elsewhere could always 
be taken later. They felt that the time they spent in college was 
just too valuable to be expended this way. None of them was 
willing to exchange the privilege of studying modern poetry or 
sociology for that of taking courses in nutrition—although most 
agreed that certain courses, such as in child psychology, would be 
useful and of general value. To this we might add that if, on the 
other hand, we are to make preparation for the wife-mother réle a 
foremost function, then Dr. Benezet’s program is pitifully inade- 
quate, and does not strike at the roots of the difficulties that have 
led to the increasing instability of the American family. 


III 


What Dr. Benezet is in effect proposing is that we convert our 
colleges into vocational schools, on the basis that women play a 
specialized réle in society and that it is the prime function of the 
college to prepare them technically for that réle. But if this prin- 
ciple is true, does it not apply equally to men? They too have a 
specialized function in society. They must earn a living for the 
family, assure its social position, and fight wars for its preservation. 
Applying Dr. Benezet’s value criteria, it is hard to see how liberal 
studies prepare them technically for their réle in life. Most college 
graduates go into business; many others into law, engineering, 
dentistry, medicine. Should we not put such studies as literature, 
anthropology, and history in their proper secondary position? In 
the world, what men need most is the ability to win out over keen 
competition from rivals, and the talent for getting ahead in an 
organization, for making friends and influencing people (especially 
the boss). Are we training them adequately for those needs? Or 
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should we have new courses in practical psychology, in business 
strategy? Should we not eliminate or cut short the college require- 
ment for entrance to professional schools? For the future business 
man, should we not replace general economics (a social study) 
with those strictly vocational courses in business administration, 
commercial law, etc., which some colleges now dignify with a B.A. 
degree, while other old-fashioned universities persist in keeping 
them in well-separated Schools of Business? We can always com- 
fort ourselves by remembering that “the older subjects need not 
die,” that there will always be some “‘who yearn toward the life of 
abstract learning.” 

But even this program is not really adequate. Men and women 
no longer live in separate compartments. An ever-increasing sphere 
of their lives is shared. Men, too, are intimately concerned in the 
daily functioning of the home and in bringing up children. Of that 
this writer can speak from personal experience. Who could say 
that men, as well as their wives, do not need courses in the family, 
child psychology, child literature, consumer buying, home design, 
etc., in order to be properly prepared for that important responsi- 
bility in their lives? On the other hand, most women college 
graduates do work in business, both in the early and later years of 
their married life. Nor do they wish to be confined to the purely 
secretarial level. Are we doing our job in not making that im- 
portant part of their lives our second objective, after the wife- 
mother training? 

We could continue in this vein, but by now the basic error must 
be apparent. Everyone, man or woman, has both a functional 
life and a life as an individual. Women have as much right as men 
to a rich personal life, to the full development of the resources of 
their personality. What Dr. Benezet has suggested is not only a 
different education for women, but an inferior, second-rate educa- 
tion based on general differences in aptitude and social function. In 
our culture, husbands and wives are equals; it is moreover generally 
considered desirable that they be companions. It is therefore 
necessary for a woman to be as well informed and to think and to 
talk as intelligently—in the widest sense of general culture—as her 
husband. There is no reason why she should not be able to con- 
verse in French when she travels, criticize the play or art exhibit 
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they both go to, analyze the problems they both read about in the 
newspaper and discuss with their friends. Beyond the personal and 
family circle, woman’s réle in politics and the community requires 
enlightenment fully equal to that of men. This may not be true in 
countries like Spain, where women are generally left at home in the 
evenings while the men meet at the club or café. It is true in 
our country. 

Dr. Benezet paints a very dour picture of the average woman 
college graduate, struggling “to submerge her individuality” 
(apparently overdeveloped by exposure to Plato and Shakespeare), 
“and yet somehow to preserve it as she stands over the washing 
machine or in line at the super-market. Her teachers told her she 
was meant for better things than this, she guiltily reminds herself.” 
As one average father, I can say that I too have stood, and often, 
before the washing machine and in line in the super-market, but 
never did it occur to me to feel self-pity or degradation—in spite of 
my lofty status as a male and as a Ph.D. besides. The rest of the 
picture is equally exaggerated and untrue. Women asa whole, for 
instance, are far better read than their husbands and less tied down 
by their jobs. They can understand what their husband and friends 
are talking about, and take part in the discussion—which would be 
much less likely under Dr. Benezet’s program. Definitely, I con- 
tend that he has maligned the American woman. 


IV 


Most objectionable of all in this address is the sneering at the 
enlightening or “‘liberalizing” effectiveness of general education. 
The catalogue statements that Dr. Benezet ridicules are statements 
of objectives. Objectives are more or less imperfectly realized, in 
every field of life. But if we do not believe in this our purpose, we 
had better close the schools of higher education. Fortunately, ex- 
perience confirms in general our rational conviction that the objec- 
tives are more than insubstantial fantasy. College graduates may 
forget the bulk of facts they have exercised their memory on during 
four years. But anyone of us can in most cases quickly spot the 
college graduate from the young man or woman who ended his 
studies at the high-school level. The difference is visible in atti- 
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tudes, interests, and ideas. If, as Dr. Benezet says, the rearing of 
children is the outstanding function of woman, and a reconstructed 
society is impossible without reconstructed individuals, then must 
we not begin by reconstructing—and instructing—the mothers? 
Will not the influence of a matured and cultured personality in the 
home be more beneficial than that of a mother who has merely 
superior proficiency in the routine of the household? It is, more- 
over, extremely doubtful that the pursuit of college courses in many 
of the departments he lists will in the long run make any large dif- 
ference in the way a woman is going to run her home. 

It is not my intention completely to exclude “‘useful’’ courses, any 
more than Dr. Benezet wishes to exclude “‘cultural’’ courses. The 
vocational aim is part of the motivation and mechanism of educa- 
tion. But we must be careful to distinguish where vocational 
motivation does and does not have application. Dr. Benezet tells 
us that women’s colleges have largely ignored “‘the one thing which 
above all can give point and drive to learning. This is the point of 
motivation in terms of the most probable future career.”” Such a 
statement seems loosely thought out. If the career is the home, and 
we satisfy it by courses and majors in home-making, how is all that 
to give “point and drive” to learning in general? Certainly we 
agree with Dr. Benezet that our job is to prepare for life. The 
opposition lies in the selection of the principal function of the college 
in furthering that aim, and in the underlying definition of “‘utility.” 
The liberal arts college must firmly continue to reject, as its funda- 
mental goal, the immediately and obviously useful in favor of values 
that are deeper and more elusive, but that constitute the fabric of 
cultured and civilized living. Yes, our job is to prepare for life. 
But we cannot stop there. We must ask, for what kind of life? 
And our reply will be, for the best kind we are capable of. We 
must put the question even more bluntly. Is it our réle in the 
colleges to train, or to educate young men and women? 

Let us not quibble over the point that education also involves 
certain types of training. The existence of the liberal arts college 
is predicated on a function that utilizes and encompasses specific 
training and vocational ends to further a goal that is distinct from 
them. That goal is the development of the free mind, to enable it 
to take its place in our free society, a mind that is aware of values 
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and capable of independent thinking. It is our raison d’étre that we 
give young people something they cannot readily obtain elsewhere, 
from vocational schools, or from the simple experience of living. 
Thus it is legitimate for us to teach child psychology, inasmuch as 
itis a branch and application of an established science whose gen- 
eral terms are related to all other fields of knowledge. 

The survival and the growth of our civilization depend in no 
small part on our maintaining our belief that the mind and spirit of 
man are in the long run what gives him worth, and are therefore 
what we must principally concern ourselves with educating. And 
that includes women, on an equal status with men. 
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THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950! 


By H. B. KIRSHEN 


University of Maine 


The Internal Security Act of 1950, that I shall hereafter refer 
to as the McCarran Act, was passed last September by an over- 
whelming vote in both the House and the Senate. It was passed 
again by very substantial majorities over President Truman’s 
veto. It is now the law of the land, as yet untried in practice 
and untested in the courts. The background of this law, like the 
background of this article, is compounded from all those beliefs, 
convictions, ideas, fears, ideals, and events that have been our 
lot as human beings. We are familiar with the immediate back- 
ground for this particular law. It is the end result of the constant 
activity of various committees in both the House and the Senate, 
investigating Communists and Communism, Liberals and Social- 
ists. For some years there have been numerous bills introduced 
into Congress dealing with various aspects of radical thought and 
action. But all the agitation coming from interested groups 
in the country was unavailing until our relations with Soviet 
Russia deteriorated, particularly since 1946. The present legis- 
lation, particularly the first seventeen sections, owes its paternity 
to the Mundt-Nixon Bill of 1948, the Ferguson Bill of 1949, and 
the Mundt-Johnston Bill of 1949. In this discussion, I shall 
restrict myself primarily to the first seventeen sections of the 
McCarran Act, because most of the hearings, the debates, and 
public controversy centered on these sections. In addition, 
President Truman selected these provisions for his heaviest criti- 
cism in his veto message.’ 

In the meantime, the sponsors of such legislation were active 
in the States. To date only Maine has no law dealing with the 


1 An adaptation of a lecture given on January 11, 1951 in the Great Issues Course, 
Dartmouth College. P 

2 For text of veto message see Autumn, 1950 issue of this Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 3; 
PP- 447-461. 
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various shades of radicalism.! Fifteen such laws were passed in 
1949. New Hampshire passed a law to bar from ‘teaching posi- 
tions in State institutions and in State-approved schools any who 
advocated Communism as a political doctrine or who advocated 
any other doctrine which includes the overthrow of government 
by force.”” Very few of these States have provided any machinery 
for either an administrative or a judicial determination of guilt 
when one is accused of violating the law.? 

I might say at this point that although the demagogues, 
crackpots, and lunatic fringe are always both at the periphery 
and at the center of any vital controversy, and they were present at 
the birth and christening of the McCarran Act, I feel very strongly 
that they were not primarily responsible for the law. They no 
doubt exploited genuine fears concerning World Communism, the 
cold war, and recently the struggle in Korea. Still, these same 
people exploited the same fears all along, even before the second 
world war. We cannot gainsay the success of the sponsors of the 
McCarran Act, but we should not overestimate their influence on 
public affairs. The great majority in the Congress and out cannot 
be classified as demagogues, crackpots, or lunatics, nor as persons 
who would knowingly seek to destroy freedom of speech, press, or 
assemblage. I hasten to add, however, that this does not justify 
the law. I am not so much concerned with the sincerity of people 
as with the results of their handiwork. The McCarran Act was 
promoted, debated, and passed within the usual democratic 
process. The fact that some of the Act’s sponsors did not disclose 
all the facts or their real purpose here and there does not diminish 
my own loyalty to the democratic process. Men are not angels 
here below. I do not look upon Senator McCarthy as one of the 
Lord’s disciples, nor upon Senators Mundt, Ferguson, and John- 
ston as liberals, but these, my views, are neither here nor there. 


‘Subsequent to this address, the Maine Legislature in May, 1951 enacted two 
laws, One denies employment in any State, County, or Municipal Government 
to one who willfully and deliberately advocates, advises, or teaches the doctrine 
that the government of the United States or any State should be overturned by 
force, violence, or any unlawful means. The other provides criminal penalties 
for anyone who advocates, aids, or takes any active part in the overthrow of govern- 
ment by force and violence. A third bill providing a teacher’s oath was with- 

awn, 

_ *See the excellent survey of this field of State legislation by William Prendergast 
in the September, 1950 issue of the American Political Science Review. 
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These sponsors of the McCarran Act achieved their present posi- 


tions through the democratic process, and in tle democratic 
process various kinds of leaders may emerge. In this connection 
it is pertinent to note some of the views that have been expressed by 
some of the sponsors of the McCarran Act. 

Senator McCarran, speaking f. r himself and many proponents 
of the Bill, stated: 


I know what an outcry will be ri.ised against this Bill by the sub- 
versive propaganda m: ichine. Tomorrow, the Communist press 
and the coterie of fellow-travellers will whip themselves into a 
frenzy of self-righteousness. They will shout themselves hoarse 
crying “Red Baiting,” “Hysteria, ” “Police State”... Let me 
make this one point clear. This Bill is not the result of hysteria; 
this Bill is a sober, carefully drawn proposal to protect the United 
States of America from an enemy whom we have permitted to 
infiltrate our shores. 


And Senator Mundt: 


It does not deny any freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of movement, freedom of the mails, or freedom of thought. 


Senator Ferguson also added: ‘‘We do not want to catch any 
innocent organizations.” 

Answering the fear that the line between an innocent organi- 
zation and a guilty one under the Bill might be difficult to draw, 
Senator Mundt declared that 


... it might be that good pacifist Christian organizations might 
conform in many respects or might have many attributes similar 
to those of Communist organizations; but sooner or later those 
good Christian organizations will reach the point where they de- 
viate from Communism. 


It is extremely important that we remember these remarks of 
Senator Mundt. They are among the most significant in the whole 
debate on the Bill. In this hazy, twilight zone between good and 
bad, the guilty and innocent person or organization, there are 
those who hope against hope that the Westbrook Peglers or the 
Mervin kK. Harts do not sit on the Anti-Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 
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Let me assure you that every attempt was made to make the 
McCarran Act appear constitutional. Every protection against 
false accusations of Communism can be found in the law. It was 
carefully planned and drawn. Indeed, as Senator McCarran 
stated, the sponsors of the specific law were not hysterical. Their 
devotion to duty never flagged nor wavered. They wished to 
achieve a particular result. They had plenty of evidence at their 
disposal of the restless, fanatical, driving, faithful, real Communist 
in the flesh. They had the extreme Leftist as a whipping boy. 
They had no trouble accumulating opinions from either the right 
or left on the genuine Stalin Communist. As a matter of fact, 
Socialists are more bitter against Communism than many others. 
At the same time the proponents of the Act had to keep an eye on 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court that seemed un- 
friendly to such a Bill and an eye on the fears of non-Communists 
that the act may be applied to Liberals and Socialists. You will 
find, in a moment, that the Act attempts to skirt these difficulties. 
Both in the extensive hearings preceding the law and in the debates 
the proponentsof the McCarran Act did a magnificent job in placing 
their opponents on the defensive. Invariably when a Senator 
made a statement against the Act the question would be raised: 
“Are you defending Communist organizations?” (Debates in the 
House of Representatives were negligible. There was no debate 
whatsoever after President Truman’s veto message was read.) Over 
and over Senators opposing the Bill felt the necessity of declaring 
their loyalty to American institutions. ‘I myself detest Commu- 
nism—its degradation and its hypocrisy,” said Senator Humphrey. 
“Communism,” declared Senator Lehman, “has always impressed 
me as an odious system.” Now none of these men were or are 
within hailing distance of Communist ideology but their fervent 
declarations reflected the real corruption that had occurred in the 
great tradition of liberty, and further reflected the frustration of 
certain defeat. The constant and continuing attack on the State 
Department, on teachers, on anyone promoting welfare measures 
of any kind, on the purity of textbooks in the schools, on adminis- 
tration policy in Korea; the political smoke screen set up by 
Senator McCarthy was so effective that no small group in either 
the Senate or the House could cope with it. 
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II 


The law itself is commonly referred to as an omnibus act. This 
is because there are really four laws in one. First, there are the 
registration and administrative provisions. Second, there are the 
provisions concerning espionage and internal security. Third, 
there are the amendments to the immigration laws tightening 
procedures for the admission of aliens. And last are the provisions 
for detention of persons deemed dangerous during a time of war, 
insurrection, or invasion. 

President Truman, in his veto message, condemned the registra- 
tion and administrative features, claiming they would harass 
non-Communist Americans more than Communists. I shall state 
the President’s chief strictures against the Bill: 


Unfortunately, these provisions are not merely ineffective and 
unworkable. They represent a clear and present danger to our 
institutions. ... In so far as the Bill would require registration 
by the Communist Party itself, it does not endanger our tradi- 
tional liberties. However, the application of the registration re- 
quirements to so-called Communist-front organizations can be the 
greatest danger to freedom of speech and assembly since the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1789. This danger arises out of the criteria 
or standards to be applied in determining whether an organization 
is a Communist-front organization. 


President Truman objected to certain amendments of the immi- 
gration and nationality laws, as well as certain features of the 
emergency detention section, but we cannot discuss these ob- 
jections here. 

Let us turn to the registration and administrative provisions of 
the McCarran Act. With minor changes these provisions were 
in the original Mundt-Johnston Bill and in the Ferguson Bill 
previously mentioned. 
Title I of the Act states: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize, require, or 
establish military or civilian censorship or in any way to limit or 
infringe upon freedom of the press or of speech as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States and no regulation shall be 
promulgated hereunder having that effect. 
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Then follows a fairly long list of reasons why such legislation 
was necessary: The existence of a world Communist movement, 
the threat of totalitarianism, the insidious and secret nature of 
Communist organizations supported by many who do not know 
the real nature of their objectives, the existence of clever and ruth- 
less espionage and sabotage tactics, and the fact that those who 
knowingly support the Communist movement really repudiate 
their allegiance to the United Statees. 

The ostensible philosophy behind the law is to disclose the 
existence of Communist organizations, their officers and members. 
Failure to so disclose such existence subjects persons to heavy pen- 
alty. Failure to register membership or organization thus becomes 
acrime. The Act declares it unlawful: 

1. For any person knowingly to combine, conspire, or agree 
with any other person to perform an act which would substan- 
tially contribute to the establishment of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, although this prohibition shall not apply to the proposal of a 
constitutional amendment. A totalitarian dictatorship is defined 
as a system of government so closely unified with a single political 
party that party and government constitute an indistinguishable 
unit and all opposition to such a party is suppressed. 

2. For an employee or officer of the United States to com- 
municate without authorization to an agent of a foreign govern- 
ment or member or officer of a Communist organization informa- 
tion classified by the President or department head as affecting the 
security of the United States. 

3. For a member of a Communist organization to conceal the 
fact of membership when seeking or holding a non-elective office 
or appointment under the United States or when seeking or holding 
a job in a defense facility so designated by the Secretary of Defense. 

4. For one to apply for or to use a United States passport while 
a member of a Communist organization. 

5. For anyone to become or remain a member of a Communist 
organization if he knows that the organization has been legally re- 
quired to register and has failed to do so. 

6. Any failure to file reports if a person is an officer of a Com- 
munist organization or to make false statements or willful omis- 
sions. 
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7. To mail Communist publications or to broadcast or televise 
a Communist program without indicating the sponsorship. The 
law requires all envelopes, wrappers, or containers to state: ‘“‘Dis- 
seminated by (Name of Organization)—a Communist organiza- 
tion.” In a broadcast the announcer must say: “The following 
program is sponsored by (Name of Organization)—a Communist 
organization.” 

The McCarran Law distinguishes between a Communist-action 
and a Communist-front organization. The former is any organi- 
zation that is “‘substantially directed, dominated, or controlled by 
the foreign government or foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement. . .” The latter is “any organization 
substantially directed, dominated, or controlled by a Com- 
munist-action organization and is primarily operated for the 
purpose of giving aid and support to a Communist-action organi- 
zation, a Communist foreign government, or the world Communist 
movement.” I do not suppose that this designation would apply 
to the United States Congress for having recently voted funds to 
aid Communist Yugoslavia. But where an individual finds it 
expedient to support an organization for a particular objective that 
happens to coincide with a Communist objective he is likely to find 
this activity unlawful. 


III 


No law is self-operating and it is obvious that alaw such as we now 
discuss requires considerable machinery for enforcement. When 
are one or more persons in agreement to conspire and substantially 
contribute to a totalitarian dictatorship? Is it crystal clear what a 
Communist-action organization is? If this means the Communist 
Party without saying so in so many words then the question is more 
easily answered. But what is a Communist-front organization? 
How shall one draw the line between it and an organization striving 
for objectives that Communists also happen to urge. . .like more 
freedom for Negroes, more medical care for more people, municipal 
ownership of public utilities, price control, rationing, Federal 
aid for schools, and a long list of items many call Socialistic, 
Communistic, or the plain aberrations of a Welfare State? We 
are well aware of the current climate of opinion and the hostility to 
anything that smacks of Communism. It is obviously good self- 
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interest to pin a Communist label on any idea that one honestly and 
genuinely does not like. 

The McCarran Act provides for a procedure to handle the prob- 
lems just raised. It creates a Subversive Activities Control Board 
of five members appointed by the President by and with the advice 
of the Senate. Not more than three of the members can be of the 
same political party. Each member shall receive a salary of 
$12,500. President Truman has selected the five members, with 
Mr. Seth Richardson, now in charge of the President’s Loyalty 
Program, as chairman.' The first step is for the Attorney General 
to decide whether or not a Communist organization or individual 
should register. If he so decides, then he submits his decision to the 
Board and calls upon the organization and/or individual to reg- 
ister. Any individual or organization may file a complaint with 
the Board. Or if registration has taken place, then any individual 
or organization can petition for a cancellation of the registration 
statement or annual report. 

The Act seeks to give directions to both the Board and the 
Attorney General in these matters. This was necessary in view of 
decisions of the Supreme Court annulling legislation for being too 
vague or broad or for not specifying the exact nature of a crime if 
one is charged. And it must be remembered that these are crimes 
enumerated in the Act. There is a fine of $10,000 for each offense 
should an organization not indicate on a broadcast or on a wrapper 
or package that it is a Communist organization. And there is a 
fine of $10,000 and/or imprisonment for five years for each offense 
of a failure to register. 

In determining whether or not an organization is a Communist- 
action organization, the Board shall take into account, among 
other things: 

1. The extent to which its policies are formulated and its 
activities are performed in coincidence with policies of the foreign 
government or the world Communist movement. 

2. The extent to which its views and policies do not deviate from 
those of such foreign government or organization. 

3. The extent to which it receives financial or other aid from 
such foreign government or organization. 


1 Recently Mr. Richardson has resigned. So far the Senate has not confirmed 
any of the appointees to the Board. 
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4. The extent to which it reports to such foreign government 
or organization. 

5s. The extent to which it fails to disclose or resists efforts to 
obtain information and the extent to which members refuse to 
acknowledge membership. 

One can easily imagine the complicated work of the Board and 
the terrific difficulty of making accurate inferences from a mass of 
data, called evidence, that might be submitted to the Board. 

The Act also contains directions for the Board in determining 
the existence of a Communist-front organization. These directions 
are about the same as enumerated above except that the relation- 
ship to be proved is with the Communist-action organization. One 
significant provision similar to one in the first list is: ‘“The extent 
to which the positions taken or advanced by it from time to time on 
matters of policy do not deviate from those of any Communist 
action organization, Communist foreign government, or the World 
Communist movement.” 

We recall the statement of Senator Mundt that at some point 
a good pacifist Christian organization would deviate from a Com- 
munist organization. But in the meantime this good organization 
would have to present a case to the Attorney General, the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, and, if funds and reputation hold 
out, ultimately to the courts for final determination. And also in 
the meantime, before final determination, the registration records 
are public for every person who has the urge to tell the world of an 
alleged Communist organization or member. If this proves wrong, 
the damage is done anyhow. We know that fearful neighbors or 
many newspapers are not slavishly devoted to either truth or 
tolerance. Of course, law or no law, this could happen. One of 
the costs of freedom of speech or press is the possibility of being 
falsely accused. On this, one must take such risks. But this law 
puts a legal risk, with heavy penalties, on one side without an 
equivalent legal risk on the accusers. The law protects freedom 
for the more conservative, the more conventional, but handicaps 
the more liberal, the more radical, whether or not he isa Communist. 
It compels one, when cited by the Attorney General or the Board, 
to prove that he is ot a Communist to avoid the scorn and suspicion 
of his neighbors. But one might ask, in defense of the law—are 
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there not safeguards? There is the Attorney General, then a 
five-man Board. Surely, if one or two in this procedure are unfair 
all of them are not likely to be. This might be so, but in the field 
of ideas and deviations from an orthodox standard, any answer is 
in the lap of the gods. The most penetrating criticism of the law is 
not that it fails to provide for procedures to protect one falsely 
accused of a crime, but that it puts the field of thought and or- 
ganization into administrative hands. The alleged protection is 
deceptive. Freedom of speech and press and assembly are not 
freedoms as we conceive our tradition if they are made subject to 
administrative determination. The dest of administration in the 
field of thought and voluntary organization is an unmitigated 
evil. This is the greatest evil of the McCarran Act and the one 
glossed over in most of the discussions of the Act. 


IV 


The whole Act assumes that non-Communist organizations and 
members might be asked to register. The Act, therefore, in the 
very nature of things, could not use words so clear, so precise, so 
accurate that no one would mistake a Communist for a non-Com- 
munist. Both the Act itself and the enforcement of it must take 
place within an environment of some sort. Is our current en- 
vironment conducive to clear distinctions for a Liberal, a Socialist, 
a Communist? A few examples will help us. 

In the first place, Communists generally attach themselves to 
causes or organizations that promote humanitarian measures or a 
change in the status quo. A Communist does this to further a 
basic change in a Capitalist society. A Liberal does this to 
promote the piecemeal change. A Socialist does this to change 
Capitalism, but by Democratic methods. This is why one can 
easily, if he is so inclined, associate Communists with non-Com- 
munists. This is well known to any Liberal or Socialist. The 
difficulty of detecting a simon-pure Communist is well known and 
was known long before the McCarran Act was passed. The Act 
does not make it any easier. If Communists should some day pene- 
trate the more conservative organizations or native Fascist groups 
or the Ku Klux Klan, then the same problem would arise and the 
shoe would be on the other foot. I seriously question the often 
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quoted remark that only Liberals or Leftists can be duped. I fear 
that the uncertainty of this life can leave anyone out on a limb. 
And considering the shifting nature of the Communist Party Line 
it is at least conceivable that Communists might try out other 
than Leftist organizations. Although Communist ideology is 
committed to an ostensible defense of Negroes, Jews, workers, and 
other so-called oppressed minorities, Communist power can easily 
overcome such scruples if success is a possibility. Who are we to 
say that the McCarran Act might not lead to complications in 
the life of a conservative? I offer this only as a possibility. 
As Professor Chafee of the Harvard Law School once stated: “You 
never know whom a sedition bill is going to hit until the authorities 
start shooting with it.” 

Did the sponsors of the Act give thought to the non-Communists? 
At one point Senator Mundt stated: 


We tried to find an honest Liberal in America and, believe me, 
if one sympathizes with Diogenes going about with a lantern look- 
ing for an honest man he ought to sympathize with somebody in 
America trying to find an honest Liberal. He is just about the 
scarcest animal in the world. 


I am happy to report that the quest was not hopeless. Senator 
Mundt found Donald Richberg, a former New Dealer, and Louis 
Waldman, a right-wing Socialist. They agreed with Senator Mundt. 

During the hearings Senator Ferguson, in questioning a witness, 
a former Socialist, turned Communist, then turned anti-Communist, 
asked: ‘Well, do you not think that a Socialist is just a slow 
moving-picture of a Communist? In other words, a Communist 
is the Socialist in a hurry?” 

The Reader’s Digest, not long ago, distributed by the millions a 
digest of a book, The Road Ahead, by John Flynn. The point of view 
expressed reflects that of many people in the United States and 
certainly reflects that of the sponsors of the McCarran Act. 
“Communists and Socialist Planners,” writes Flynn, “‘must be 
grouped together as enemies of our traditional American system... 
there is no need to make a fine distinction between Communists and 
Socialist Planners ... the Democratic Party is at the Socialist 
Planners’ mercy.” 
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And what describes a Socialist Planner? Government par- 
ticipation in banking, the manufacture of electric power as ex- 
emplified by the Tennessee Valley Authority, and proposals for 
socialized medicine. I should mention that John Flynn, in the 
New Deal days of the 1930’s, participated vigorously in furthering 
legislation for the control of stock exchanges and corporate se- 
curities. He is entitled to change his mind about the value of 
continuing such legislation and fortunately his change of mind 
keeps him free of any possibility, at the moment, of having to reg- 
ister under the McCarran Act. Asa converted New Dealer he can 
both be fervent and be assured of free speech, press, and the right 
to join organizations that feel as he does without asking per- 
mission of the Attorney General, a Board, or the courts. 

I shall mention one more case from the Senate debates. Senator 
Bridges made a lengthy speech in favor of the Act and used as his 
illustration the Farmers Union. With what appeared to be a 
fact-packed analysis of the organization he concluded that it was a 
Communist-front. He showed how, point by point, the declared 
policies of the leaders of the national organization coincided with 
the Communist line. He proved, by his evidence, (1) that Com- 
munists planned to take over the organizaton in the 1930's, (2) 
that the leaders were Communists, (3) that Communists boasted 
they were successful, (4) that Communists and Communist 
sympathizers occupied positions of great influence in the national 
and some of the state organizations of the Farmers Union. 

Senator Humphrey asked if Senator Bridges thought the or- 
ganization was a Communist-front. “Yes,” replied Senator 
Bridges. 


Senator Humphrey: Would it be the imagenes tation of the Sena- 
tor that by the pending legislation, the National Farmers Union 
would be required to file as a Communist-front organization? 

Senator Bridges: 1 do not know. That is a question for the 
courts... there are many fine individuals who belong to the Farm- 
ers Union. 

Senator Humphrey: The Senator is aware, is he not, that the Na- 
tional Farmers Union has given wholehearted support to the 
Marshall Plan, to military assistance, to the North Atlantic Pact, 
all of which are in exact contradiction to the policy of the Com- 
munisty Party? 
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Senator Bridges: That is one of the things I should like to 
know.... The Senator (Humphrey) will find it hard to under- 
stand how any organization can be so two-faced.... But such 
apparently is true. This is one of the things I should like to see 
looked into. 


Even Senator Mundt, one of the chief architects of the registra- 
tion sections of the McCarran Act, came to the defense of the 
Farmers Union in his state. If Senator Bridges voted, in part, 
for the bill because of Communists in the Farmers Union, while 
Senator Mundt implied that this organization would not come 
under the Bill, is this not telling evidence of the great leeway the 
administrators of the Act have in determining such an important 
issue? Would it not be better for the farmers, in a free market of 
ideas, to settle their own problem of ideology within their or- 
ganization? Are we furthering the spirit of freedom to have such 
issues settled by government officials?! 

There is today, day by day, and hour by hour, a flood of publica- 
tions poured out from various organizations, most of them con- 
servative, defining the good life and the American Way. My desk 
gets piled high with speeches of corporate executives, with corporate 
reports, not only commenting on the balance sheet and income 
statement, but on government controls, Socialism in Great Britain, 
and high taxes. I receive, daily, reprints from Reader’s Digest, 
pamphlets from the Committee on Constitutional Government, 
materials from Mervin K. Hart’s National Economic Council, 
including reviews of books that I ought to read, reports and alarms 
from the American Medical Association, magazines and pamphlets 
from the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, publications from the Foundation 
for Economic Education that tell me the Foundation is nonpartisan, 
although the Buchanan Sub-Committee on Lobbying tells me the 
sponsors and financial backers are not so nonpartisan. A weekly 

1In May, 1951, a jury of the Utah Federal District Court awarded the Utah 
Farmers Union $25,000 damages in a libel suit against the Utah Farm Bureau 
Federation, because the latter published a statement that the Farmers Union was 
“Communist-Dominated.” The court allowed the admission of the Congressional 
Record containing the speech of Senator Bridges only in mitigation of damages. 
Falsely to call one a Communist or to call an organization Communist-Dominated 


is libel per se. At least this appears to be a current judicial trend. This, of course, 
does not affect the immunity of Congressmen. 
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issue of the National Association of Real Estate Boards tells me 
that: 


The education department’s film strips, text materials, bulle- 
tins, and work with colleges and universities for solidly building 
our profession owe much to its fine staff work. 


Now all this is satisfactory tome. These materials are free and 
the quality of the paper is usually excellent. These people and 
organizations warn against Communists and others who, if not 
really Communists, act and talk like them because they advocate 
public housing, more social security, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, or rent control. These things, we are told, strike at the heart 
of our Democratic system. They would turn us into a Soviet 
Russia. Why not stifle such ideas at birth? Why not stop the 
incipient stages of destruction? Why wait until the revolution is 
actually here? Since amy idea, even if only liberal, or mildly radical 
might /ead to real danger, then make it uncomfortable to have 
and promote disturbing ideas. This is logical and sound. So 
runs the argument. But you cannot build up strong sentiment for 
an attack on liberalism as such. On the other hand, you can at- 
tack Communism, because this extreme is dangerous when in 
power and this danger will stir the public. 

I submit that this is the real basis for the McCarran Act. The 
Act is only ostensibly aimed at Communists, but its ultimate re- 
sult is to make fearful, uncomfortable, and cautious all people who 
advocate a change in the kind of society the more conservative 
among us consider free and democratic. The McCarran Act 
leaves free all organizations and publications that purport to 
influence us to a conservative program. These organizations are 
left free to do, act, collect funds, without legal restraint. They 
can reach into every nook and cranny of belief and conviction. 
They do not register. They need not, unless they so wish, disclose 
the source of their funds or the real nature of their organization. 
They can promote, disagree, agree, subject only to the limits of 
slander and libel, adequate funds, and opposing points of view. 
Now, however, they can appeal to a national law. They are sub- 
dined and aided by the McCarran Act. They will put pressures 
upon the Attorney General and the Board should the decisions 
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appear to protect Communist-fronts by definitions other than 


their own. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating that all 
people and all groups be under the McCarran Act. I believe that 
freedom of speech, press, and organization should not be subject to 
any administrative control. I agree with Professor Chafee. Jf 
we need a law to compel disclosure of all groups seeking to in- 
fluence us, then let us have such a law. Then we might know 
more about pro- and anti-Semitic organizations, pro- and anti- 
public housing, pro- and anti-public power, pro- and anti-socialized 
medicine, pro- and anti-anything. But to select particular groups 
and persons under vague and uncertain standards represents a 
destruction of part of the free market in ideas. In this sense the 
McCarran Act is and must be considered a thought control bill 
whether or not it was so intended. 


I shall not dwell on the constitutional aspects of the problem. 
When the Supreme Court held the National Labor Relations Act 
constitutional in 1937, to the great surprise of many legal experts, 
the nature of Federal power in the realm of economic affairs was 
changed. This Act gave Congress extensive authority. This rul- 
ing of the Court was a landmark in our constitutional law. Should 
the Court uphold the McCarran Act, this would be another consti- 
tutional landmark in this century. It would vastly expand Federal 
power over free speech, press, and organization. The liberals 
among us felt the necessity of expanding the national power to 
cope with widespread unemployment, undesirable business prac- 
tices, and hostility to labor unions. The conservatives among 
us feel the necessity of expanding the national power to deal with 
the kind of thought and action which might make full use of the 
power granted under the National Labor Relations decision. 
The McCarran Act is this kind of defense measure. The pressure 
of events in this century, the facts of war, of depression, of con- 
flicting ideologies, of conflicting beliefs ranging from the extreme 
right to the extreme left have all conspired to place in the hands of 
government vast powers. From this tower we view the laissez- 
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faire lowlands of the nineteenth century. While the non-Commu- 

nist has insisted that controls over economic affairs can be coupled 
with the preservation of basic civil liberties, the current emotional 
atmosphere resulting from the conflict between the Western De- 
mocracies and Soviet Russia makes this hope doubtful. The loyalty 
to civil liberties is weakening. This loyalty is still potent, but its 
lessening potency is alarming. 

In the enactment of the McCarran Act we have taken a first 
legal step in the direction of totalitarianism. Despite the impair- 
ment of our freedom inherent in this Act, the future of freedom 
should not be regarded as hopeless. My hope for the future of 
freedom is sustained by my strong faith in the wisdom of the basic 
freedoms inherent in our democratic process. At this juncture it is 
sustained also by the recently published words of Mr. Seth Richard- 
son, Chairman of the Subversive Activities Control Board. 


This thing [the McCarran Act] is one of the most radical legal 
and legislative experiments of our time, and I want to find out if it 
can be made to work—if I can make it work. 

It’s got a couple of strikes against it at the outset, and that 
just makes it more interesting. It’s tied up in a fight between Con- 
gress and the President for one thing. For another, about half the 
people in the Congress who voted for it are hoping it will fail and 


the other half are afraid it will. And here is the poor Board right 
in the middle. 


It is my fervent hope that “this poor Board’’ will soon be disem- 


ployed by a decision of the United States Supreme Court, or better 
yet by an Act of Repeal of our Congress.! 


1On June 4, 1951, in upholding the conviction of 11 top Communist officials, 
the United States Supreme Court 1n a 6-2 decision declared the Smith Act of 1940 
constitutional. Chief Justice Vinson wrote the majority opinion. Justices Black 
and Douglas dissented. Justice Clark took no part in the case. The Smith Act 
declares it unlawful for any person knowingly to advocate or teach the necessity or 
desirability of overthrowing any government of the United States. Justice Vinson 
distinguished between advocating and discussing as in a classroom. Justice Black 
called the Smith Act “ta virulent form of prior censorship of speech and press.” 
Although the Court’s decision is likely to have more far-reaching consequences than 
the narrow grounds on which the Act was construed, it does not in itself furnish any 
certain clue concerning the constitutionality of the McCarran Act. A discussion 
of this would take us too far afield. 
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WHAT PRICE CRITICISM?—CONTINUED 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


University of Illinois 


It would be unfortunate if Stephen B. Jones’s excellent article on 
the practices of publishers, ““What Price Criticism?! should have 
no greater influence and effect than that which he so pessimisti- 
cally predicts. Professor Jones is concerned about the fact that 
publishers frequently ask professors for advice on manuscripts 
submitted to them in return for honoraria ranging, in most cases, 
from fifteen to thirty-five dollars. He rightly protests against 
this scale of fees for services which require high qualifications of a 
technical character and suggests that the rates be moved up to 
thirty-five cents a page for a single reading and a snap judgment 
and to a dollar a page for detailed comment and a carefully con- 
sidered opinion. He is not optimistic enough, however, to suppose 
that very many members of our profession will accept his recom- 
mendations. He says that we are all notorious individualists and he 
suggests in addition that any increment to our inelastic salaries, 
however infinitesimal it might be, presents a temptation to which, 
especially in these inflationary days, it is all too easy to succumb. 

Professor Jones can take comfort from the fact that his article 
has indeed had an effect and I hope he will accept my apology for 
stealing his title and writing a continuation. I have often done 
this sort of work for publishers too. I have always readily acceded 
to their requests and have looked upon the meager receipts as so 
much pin money to be gaily and carelessly spent on things which 
the domestic budget does not otherwise permit. The admirable 
skill and engaging candor with which Professor Jones states his 
case, however, convince me that more important issues are at 
stake and that these issues affect the prestige of our entire profes- 
sion. When, therefore, I recently had an opportunity to utilize 


1 Winter, 1950 Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 4, pp. 744-747: 
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his recommendations, I did so with zest. 
sequel to his article. 


II 


The story concerns a New York publishing house. It is a large 
company, a good company, and a hugely successful company. I 
know a number of its officers personally, from the president to the 
college representatives, and for all of them I have a high regard. 
The bright young men who work for this company are personable 
and polite and, unlike Professor Jones, I greatly enjoy their visits 
to my office. It is a pleasure to be associated with this company in 
any capacity, however minor. In addition, some of the personnel 
with whom I deal most often and most directly have become 
personal friends. 

One of these friends, an editor in the college department, wrote 
me recently that he was sending me a manuscript without previously 
asking my permission, as has come to be his custom, and that he 
would like to have my opinion on it. He had previously given it to 
another of his advisers who reported that it was likely to 
be an important contribution to its field, a book by a scholar for 
scholars, and a book about whose merits there was apparently 
little question. The editor wondered, however, whether it would 
be likely to have more than a single copy sale to libraries and pro- 
fessors. The author had indicated that he intended to use it in his 
classroom and the editor wanted to know if I could agree that it 
could be used in such a place. Should we induce the author to 
“pitch it at a lower level and broaden it?” The editor asked me in 
addition to give a general evaluation of the material, together with 
both general and specific suggestions for its improvement. He 
also wanted an estimate of potential sales of the book over a five- 
year period under two conditions, (1) if the book were to be issued 
without substantial changes and (2) if it were to be “lowered in 
level and broadened in appeal.” Finally, he asked for a compari- 
son, in terms of potential sales, of this book with leading books in 
any area on the list of his publishing company or on the lists of 


other companies. For all this he suggested an honorarium of 
thirty dollars. 
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And therein lies the 
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Since I was both armed and armored with the latest issue of 
this Bud/etin containing Professor Jones’s article, I firmly put aside 
pleasant visions of the items which thirty dollars would add to my 
(nonexistent) cellar and replied as follows: 


I should be glad to read the manuscript of a book to be called X 
by Professor Y and to give you an opinion on it. My fee for profes- 
sional services of this character, however, has gone up to one hun- 
dred dollars and, while I should not like to seem uncooperative, I 
have decided not to make an exception in this case. 

When the manuscript arrives I shall hold it a few days pending 
further advice from you. 


Needless to say, this little 4i//et-doux brought an immediate air- 
mail response, not from the editor, who was apparently out of town, 
but from one of his superiors, an editor-in-chief. 

The editor-in-chief was sorry to learn that I could not undertake 
to review this manuscript for the honorarium which the editor had 
suggested because his company could not afford to pay any more 
than that. If competent advice were not procurable at this rate, 
his company would be forced to reduce drastically the number of 
meritorious books which it could publish, and especially those which 
were marginal from the point of view of the market. The conse- 
quences of such a reduction would be serious for our profession be- 
cause many worth-while books would not then see the light of day. 
The editor-in-chief realized further that fees for professional services 
of this kind in the publishing industry did not exactly compare 
with those in the manufacturing industries. Publishers, however, 
are in a different category. Publishers make a contribution to 
learning and to scholarship by bringing out books which will never 
be commercially successful. The professors who advise them feel 
that they also make a contribution in this respect by encouraging 
the publication of outstanding books and they are therefore willing 
to accept lower fees than they could obtain elsewhere for their 
services. Since I apparently did not feel that the fee was reason- 
able and fair in terms of the practices of the industry, the writer of 
the letter suggested that I return the manuscript. 

I returned the manuscript. I also used a three-cent stamp to in- 
form the editor-in-chief that Professor Jones, of Yale University, 
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had a better answer to his letter than I could possibly supply, and 
proceeded to quote large sections of it for his delectation, concluding 
with the observation that my sentiments coincided precisely with 
those of Professor Jones. There the matter will probably end. 


III 


Let us, however, examine the contentions of the editor-in-chief 
a little more closely. His suggestion that his company cannot 
afford to pay higher fees for advice is not one which I can take 
seriously. I have seen his company spend sums which surely 
reach four figures for entertainment at the annual conventions of 
our learned societies. I have myself been generously favored with 
the company’s hospitality—luncheon and dinner at expensive res- 
taurants both in the same day, together with quantities of refresh- 
ment of another kind. I hope it continues. But I cannot recon- 
cile the disparity between the largesse with which this entertain- 
ment is dispensed and the penuriousness with which professional 
services of an expert kind are compensated. 

Our editor-in-chief complains in addition that many good books 
would not be published if professors were not willing to advise 
publishers, at low fees, on the qualities of manuscripts. Such 
solicitude for our scholarly monographs is touching. I am even 
willing to concede that it is sincere. But the publishers are surely 
victims of an illusion of their own creation. Note that in the pres- 
ent case the editor has already been advised, by a man whom I 
know personally to be an outstanding scholar and an unusually 
competent critic, that the book will be a significant contribution to 
its field. The editor, however, has no apparent interest in its 
scholarly attributes. He wants to know if the level of ideas in it 
can be “lowered” and “‘broadened” so that it will have a classroom 
use and consequently a wider than reference sale. I thus retain 
my skepticism concerning the claim of the editor-in-chief that 
publishers are anxious to bring out important books even though 
they are marginal from the point of view of the market. Pro- 
fessors may be stupid when it comes to dollars, but they know a 
little something about dialectic. 

The editor-in-chief believes, further, that many professors who 
advise publishers are glad to have an opportunity to influence the 
publication of worth-while books. What can be said about the 
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validity of this belief? Suppose I had read this manuscript and then 
informed the editor that it was in truth the most significant piece 
of work to come to my attention in recent years. Suppose I were 
to predict that without any question it would take its place in the 
front rank of books which are landmarks in their respective disci- 
plines. Suppose I should add, in all honesty, however, that the 
work was so erudite in substance, so technical in tone, and so 
superior in construction that undergraduates could not possibly be 
expected to read it, that it would be totally out of place in any 
classroom short of a specialized seminar, and that only a handful of 
graduate students and professors—albeit in universities all over the 
world—would be intrigued by it. Would it then be published? 

The supposition, on the contrary, is that if this is the case my 
advice will be used to induce the author to cheapen—I beg your 
pardon, “lower” and “‘broaden’””—his work so that an impressive 
pile of copies can be sold. This is the sort of “contribution” I am 
expected to make for my thirty dollars. I am expected to contrib- 
ute not to the advancement of learning, as the editor-in-chief 
wants me to believe, but to the coin in the coffers of the pub- 
lishing company. 

I am willing to agree, of course, that the honorarium in this case 
may be reasonable and fair ‘in terms of the practices in the in- 
dustry.” The joker, however, is in the quoted phrase. It is the 
practices of the industry which are unreasonable. What member 
of what other profession would be asked to spend fifteen to twenty 
hours of his time giving highly technical and expert advice, on the 
basis of qualifications it has taken him many years to acquire, for a 
fee of one-and-a-half to two dollars an hour? 

My conclusion is obvious. I want to urge that we all lend our 
strongest support to Professor Jones’s recommendations. Let us 
set a minimum fee of one hundred dollars for professional advice, 
the sum to increase with the size of the manuscript, the number of 
hours required to prepare a report, and the nature of the technical 
qualifications involved. We might want to have a differential 
scale for university presses as contrasted with commercial pub- 
lishing companies, but let us by all means cease giving our advice 
to people to whom it is worth much more, even in strictly monetary 
terms, than they seem to be willing to pay for it. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS AND THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By JEREMY INGALLS 
Rockford College 


When high-school seniors want to find out whether it is really 
worth their while to ask assistance of parents, to struggle for 
scholarships, to find that summer job in order to be able to attend 
college, they seldom have the advice of a member of a college fac- 
ulty. College catalogues, though made available to them, remain 
one of the higher mysteries. College representatives who visit high 
schools are often more ready to show view books and to make gen- 
eralized promises about great careers than to discuss academic pro- 
grams favoring what the liberal arts college faculty call a balanced, 
liberal education. It continues to be true that parents of a con- 
siderable number of students still entering the colleges have little 
more notion of “‘a liberal education” than their unprepared children. 
It is also and awkwardly true that, unless the public school system 
happens to be first-rate, high-school seniors are acquainted with 
very few teachers who themselves have personal awareness of and 
sympathy with the primary goals of the liberal arts college. 

Many public school systems by preference employ, as high- 
school teachers, graduates of state teachers colleges or university 
graduates whose specialized work in teaching methods, in depart- 
ments of education, has, paradoxically, narrowed their election of a 
balanced program in literature, foreign languages, laboratory science 
and creative arts. In such public school systems high-school sen- 
iors have often little acquaintance with adults who understand 
fully and deeply within themselves the concepts involved in a liberal 
arts college education. Consequently, in a college wholly devoted 
to the liberal arts, the college faculty struggles against formidable 
resistance in trying, somewhere in freshman and sophomore courses, 
to orient a group of youngsters who have hundreds of aims, none of 
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which includes personal growth as liberal, generous-minded, gener- 
ous-hearted human beings. 

This, the primary aim of liberal arts college training, is a concept 
of which a large proportion of entering college freshmen have never 
heard, a concept of which they are distrustful either because to them 
it is entirely new or because, in relation to their familiar home town 
mores of “‘getting ahead,” it seems impractical and aimless. How 
can we help high-school seniors to accept the primary aim of the 
liberal arts curriculum a little earlier in their college careers? So 
far as I know, I am one of an all too small group of college pro- 
fessors who, with the backing of their own colleges, go out to high 
schools with the single intention of explaining, so far as we are able 
within our lights, what a liberal education is and the prime distinc- 
tion between a liberal arts college and a vocational school. 

This is an essential activity, it seems to me, if an adequate liberal 
arts experience is to survive. Too many students, during these 
years of enormously increased attendance in the colleges, pass 
through all four years accepting only those materials which satisfy 
their immediate vocational aims or, in the case of “‘required’”’ courses 
in the humanities, for instance, enduring rather than absorbing them. 
Many others wake up along about the college junior year to the 
essential aspects of their liberal arts experience. By then, as they 
discover, it is too late for them to rearrange their investment in 
time and money. Going on into a vocation which, for a number of 
years, will allow them little leisure to explore fields they missed in 
the arts and sciences, they realize that somehow they have been 
cheated or have cheated themselves. To initiate in high-school 
seniors a little awareness of the primary purpose of a liberal arts 
college obviously does not insure a hundred per cent effective initia- 
tion. It does mean, however, that a few students who have never 
thought of higher education as more than a specialized vocational 
process will have a little more notion of purpose in their required 
humanities courses and required registration in courses beyond the 
field of the major. As the professional vocabulary of education 
might put it, a positive motivation is established when such courses 
are anticipated not as a chore but as a privilege. 

Presenting the concept of a liberal education to a group of six- 
teen-year olds involves, of course, adjustments in imagery and 
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organization of material for an audience which is still a considerable 
distance away from even a one-week-old college freshman experi- 
ence. Rather than expound in the abstract the rhetorical ap- 
proaches useful in persuading ahigh-school senior audience, itseems 
to me more economical to look at a talk actually delivered to and 
well received by a high-school audience. 

Is it gratuitous or downright impertinent to present a talk for 
high-school seniors in the pages of a journal, most of whose readers 
are college and university teachers? When I observe the difficulty 
encountered by college teachers (younger teachers perhaps oftener 
than seasoned ones) in trying to make themselves intelligible to 
college freshmen, I remember again that, for anywhere from seven 
to nine years since their own preparatory school days, college 
teachers have spent their time with terms and concepts far out of 
the orbit of high-school experience. A readjustment to the high- 


school orbit of awareness is not always easy. To recognize the or- 


< 


bit of high-school experience does not mean “talking down,” how- 
ever; and talking down is a technique high schoolers are quick 
to recognize and to resent. New terms, new approaches to old 
terms must be presented; but they can be presented in constant 


correlation with the high schooler’s current experience. 


Patently, no two teachers will approach a high-school audience in 
precisely the same way. ‘‘Catching Up with the Human Race,”’ 
the paper which follows, is only one person’s way, my way, evolved 
out of my particular experience of having been for seven years a 
high-school teacher of English and general science and for seven 
years a college professor of English literature. In presenting this 
paper, which may suggest analogous approaches to faculty members 
whose experience provides alternate and quite as valid methods of 
illustration, I am only hoping to urge similar approaches toward 
our common aim. Because of the increasing strictly vocational 
emphasis in our public schools, responsibility devolves more and 
more upon college professors to persuade students to be ready and 
willing to risk the kind of further growth we value as the core of 
a continuing civilization. And so the address: 
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II 


Whether you go to college or not, you will always be acquiring 


more education. When you were five years old, you already owned 


considerable general equipment which is education. Education is 


the process every human being goes through in order to catch up 


with the human race. Of course the question then is: Which part 


of the human race do you aim to catch up with? 


When you’re twenty-five years old, are you going to be the owner 


of an early Stone Age education? This kind of an education, which 


served men and women of fifty thousand years ago, is the kind five- 


year-olds own today. And for small children, of course, it’s just 


about all the education they can manage. They know their friends 


and relations, can take care of their pet animals and perhaps even 
tend a small garden, can talk and tell stories, draw roughly powerful 


pictures, and say their prayers. 


Or when you’re twenty-five years old, are you going to be the 


owner of an early Bronze Age education? Such an education, which 


served the more advanced men and women of seven thousand years 


ago, is the kind of education average thirteen-year-olds own today. 


They know their own gang and whom they want for a leader. 


They can read, write, count, use hammers, saws, and needles, and 


even make their own machines, with joints and wheels. They re- 


member some history and have useful though not very complex 


ideas about people who live outside their own home towns. They 


are anxious to have friends, but are still sometimes clumsy about 


acquiring and keeping them. They often fall into wild and ir- 


rational arguments about their favorite games and favorite heroes. 


The idea may have crossed your mind, or may be crossing it now, 


that some people who are forty or sixty years old are carrying 


around only a Stone Age or Bronze Age education. If such a no- 


tion is crossing your mind, I hope you also have enough education 


not to feel superior to such people and not to makecruel orimpudent 


remarks to them or about them. If you feel superior to other people 


and sit in judgment upon them, you still do not have enough 


education. 
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This is a difficult notion to take hold of. If you’ll be patient, 
I'll try to show you a little more clearly what I mean about catching 
up with the human race. 

We’d better begin near the beginning. Every one of us began as 
a single cell made of two joined cells. And this new cell 
divided, multiplied, and grew through the forms we call embryo 
and fetus. ‘Then, somewhere between seven and nine months in 
the process of growth, each of us was born, equipped to be a separate 
human creature, breathing air, turning to the light, stretching arms 
and legs, looking, listening, exploring this planet. 

In those very few months before birth, each of us passed through 
stages of physical development common to fishes, snakes, pollywogs 
and birds. But each of us emerged as a creature classified bio- 
logically as a mammal and psychologically as a human being. This 
means that in less than a year’s time each of us covered a life his- 
tory which represents thousands and thousands of years in the 
development of life on this planet. Even more miraculous, in 
that less than one year, our nervous systems, including that part of 
the nervous system called the brain, developed a greater potential, 
a greater power in sensitivity and flexibility than God grants to any 
of the creatures we call animals. 

But when we were born, with our specially human powers, we 
possessed them in no more or less degree than any child born fifty 
thousand years ago. Our parents, however, were faced with a far 
more difficult problem than the family of fifty thousand years ago. 
The human race, in the last fifty thousand years, has learned a very 
great deal about weather, plants, animals, machines, trades, lan- 
guages, arts, and religion. When w> were born, having in less 
than a year covered hundreds of thousands of years in the 
development of physical life, our parents recognized, perhaps 
clearly, perhaps vaguely, that somehow, in our first twenty or 
twenty-five years of life, we would have to catch up with about 
fifty thousand years of human experience. The longer the human 
race has been around, the more experience we have had to catch up 
with. Education now is, consequently, very complex, has to be 
handled with care, and causes considerable discussion among our 
friends and relations. 

Education is the training and informing of the high-potential 
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feeling, intellect, and will which we call the human psyche. Ani- 
mals also have psyches. They have minds which can remember. 
But a healthy human being can remember far more than any circus 
horse, trained elephant, or clever gorilla. Animals can look ahead 
as well as look back, can anticipate as well as remember. If your 
cat was fed at twelve o’clock yesterday and the day before, she’s 
likely to come around looking for a meal at noon today. But 
neither your cat, your dog, or your canary, while it is still a part- 
grown kitten, puppy, or fledgling, can consciously decide that, four 
years from now, it’s going to be a highly trained, well-informed, 


efficient, generous, and cooperative cat, dog, or canary, and set 
about on purpose to become just that kind of a creature. 

Besides being born with a remarkable potential ability to remem- 
ber and to look ahead, we are as human beings ingeniously quick in 
our use of tools. This high-potential psyche we call human began 


long ago to imagine what might be accomplished with a stick, a 
stone, a fire, with the force of rivers and the mineral resources of 
rotted trees, began to experiment, to make mistakes and also re- 
member the mistakes. By remembering mistakes and trying new 
combinations we have continuously found ways of extending mere 


human arms, legs, eyes, and ears. The hammer and the push- 

button both extend the reach of your arms. The wheel and the en- 

gine, including the airplane, enormously extend the distance you 


can cover with your legs. The telescope and the microscope ex- 
tend to the point of miracle the range of sight in your eyes. Tele- 
phone and radio extend the range of your power to hear with your 


ears. 
You did not have to invent these things for yourselves. You 
were born into a society already rich in tools. Part of your educa- 
tion gives you skills to use these tools and to develop new ones. 
And you were born into a society also very rich in a particular 
kind of tool, complex, always changing, existing in many forms, and 
absolutely necessary to human survival. This is the tool of lan- 


guage. In language we have images, words, standing for objects 
for tools. A secretary in Brazil can send an order for automobile 
parts to a factory in Michigan and be quite sure her firm will re- 
ceive the brake linings, fan belts, distributor points she ordered. 
But we also have elaborate images and symbols—that is, words—to 
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represent ways of behaving, ideas of good and bad, ideas of danger 
and rescue, of health and salvation. We have science manuals, 
but we also have poems, novels, philosophies, prophecies, histories. 
From these sources we increase our understanding of other people 
including people in other times and distant countries. We dis- 
cover we may need to learn not only one language but several. 

You are having to move very fast. By common consent you are 
allowed about twenty-one years to catch up with the chief acquired 
abilities and insights from thousands of years of human experience, 
to learn howto handle tools and languages and how to get along with 
other people without injuring yourself or others in the process. 

You’ve been through childhood learning tools, including at least 
one language, and learning some values in social living while you 
were still struggling with your Stone Age mentality. A Stone Age 
mentality has difficulty distinguishing between dreams and the out- 
side world. You may have believed that the radiator could talk or 
that the cellar stairs were magically dangerous, or that you were 
particularly safe if you wore a yellow pin or counted the cracks in 
the sidewalk. And you were a little savage who sometimes kicked 
or bit or threw stones. And you could not think easily from cause 
to effect. You slammed the chair that got in your way and you 
beat the piano when you made a mistake in your exercises. In 
exactly the same way primitive people had their talking trees, 
dangerous rocks, protecting beads, and sometimes whipped their 
sacred image or turned its face to the wall if the weather was bad or 
luck was poor in the hunting and fishing. 

Now you are on your way through adolescence. You are all at 
slightly different stages, not always indicated by your calendar age. 
Some of you are perhaps still at the level of Bronze Age mentality. 
If so, you belong to a gang with a leader; and you believe that your 
gang is always right and everybody else is wrong and stupid and, 
what’s more, you refuse to discuss the matter. You have secret 
codes and secret cults. Some people never acquire an education 
beyond this level. Nazi gangs, Communist cells, and lynch mobs 
represent just this level of mentality: grown people with grown 
people’s tools, but thinking and behaving like half-grown children, 
working with a narrow half-grown notion of the world, ignoring the 
grown-up wisdom of human experience. 
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If you have accepted your education with all your energy, most 
of you are probably now a little past this gang-stage, Bronze Age 
level. If so, you are just where the more fortunate members of the 
human race were a little over two thousand years ago, in China, in 
Greece, in India, and in Judea. You are beginning to ask your- 
selves some very big questions: about God and about human 
beings; about the ways the human mind works; about problems in 
chemistry, biology, and physics and astronomy; about the complex 
details of human history and why the world is always disturbed over 


food, money, laws, and religions. 

If you ask yourself big enough questions and you ask a great 
many people and a great many books and if you are lucky enough 
to run into a great many deeply experienced people and the most 
experienced books, you will be growing toward a full-sized wisdom 
without ever entering a college. But you are allowed only about 
five more years to approach this point and you are baffled and be- 
wildered at having to manage all this just by yourself. There is a 
great deal to be done and very little time. During the most recent 
two thousand years elaborate systems have been developed to help 
young people over this further crucial level of education. Today 
some of us think the most effective and efficient system is the one we 
call “the liberal arts college.” 


III 


The liberal arts college is set up to carry on the social values and 
skills which your elementary, grammar, and high-school teachers 
have been helping you to acquire. At the same time, the liberal 
arts college will try to help you understand, more deeply than you 
could understand at fourteen and fifteen, the reasons why we choose 
some social values rather than others and the possibilities which 
still lie ahead in the use of languages and other tools, possibilities 
which you yourself can help develop. Every new generation of 
people is only a new generation of savages unless a considerable 
number of them catch up rather quickly with our highest inherited 
wisdom. We urge as many people as possible to go on to college as 
one way of trying to insure the survival of an increasingly large 
group of people who understand and preserve the knowledge and 
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wisdom which human beings have struggled and suffered for thous- 
ands of years to acquire. 

Liberal arts colleges are organized on various patterns. I am 
going to talk about the one I know best. I hope you will use this 
pattern as a measuring stick for the college you choose because this 
is a pattern which tries to give you a balanced and adult view of 
human experience. 

For the first two years, in such a college as I have in mind, your 
work is distributed among four divisions: the division of science 
and mathematics; the division of the social sciences; the division 
of the creative arts; the division of language and literature. After 
this general training during your first two college years, you then 
specialize for your last two years in one of the four divisions, in 
preparation for your particular lifework, the field for which you 
show most talent and for which you feel the most interest. 

But you may say, “I’ve had a little science in high school. Why 
should I study any more of it? I’m not going to be a chemist, a 
physician, or an engineer.” The liberal arts faculty does not ex- 
pect that you will necessarily make a career in science. But we do 
recognize that while you are increasing your acquaintance with 
chemistry, biology, physics, and mathematics to help you make 
mature decisions about matters of community health, government 
research funds for the sciences, the pro and con of free access to 
scientific reports on research, you are also increasing your experi- 
ence in reasoning from cause to effect and increasing your willing- 
ness to respect evidence. The further you go in mathematics, the 
more solidly you recognize that if you take the wrong premise or 
leave out some of the factors in a problem you come out with the 
wrong answer. The more advanced experiments you perform for 
yourself in chemistry or physics, the more vividly you recognize 
that you cannot afford to be absent-minded with a sulphur com- 
pound or a centrifuge. In botany and zoology you acquire deeper 
respect for the complexity of living structures and appreciate more 
clearly that we cannot afford to abuse and destroy our resources. 

If you work in the sciences deeply enough, you come out not less 
religious but more religious than you went in. You have acquired 
important evidence about the need for and the realism of humility. 
You will have found out that you cannot explore beyond the speed 
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of light, that you cannot create a living gene, and that you can’t 
make an apple seed sprout goldfish. You have discovered many 
additional reasons for respecting that Power, greater than all human 
beings, Who created this universe and you in it. 

And all the while you are spending a fourth part of your first two 
years in the natural sciences, you are also giving another fourth 
part of your time to the social sciences. A wider knowledge of 
history gives you more examples to weigh in your mind when you 
are expected, as a grown person, to give your opinion or your vote 
on trade with China, scholarships for Nigerians, or support to those 
working for a United States of Europe. If you are thinking, 
““Nobody’s ever going to care what I think about China, Nigeria, or 
the countries of Europe,” or ““Anyhow, I’ll just see what it says in 
the papers,” you still have not caught up with the human race. 
Free people, liberated people, those who are willing to do their own 
thinking, know they need a great deal of information to think with. 
They do look to see what the newspapers and magazines say and 
listen to hear what the radio commentators say. But free people 
are not content to let others tell them what to think. They want 
to examine important situations through just as many lenses as 
they can find and use. 

One of these lenses is called history, a lens through which to look 
at the way situations have worked out before. The lens called 
sociology looks at the way people behave in groups. Psychology 
looks at the ways the human mind behaves. Philosophy examines 
ways in which human experience can be organized. Religions offer 
insights into theories of obligation among human beings and from 
human beings to a Greater Power more forceful than individual 
human beings. 

The more lenses we have ready to use, the better chance we have 
of setting up clear pictures; and the more likely we are to work out 
a map for action without crashing into every ditch and blind alley 
which trapped and baffled our ancestors. Everyone makes mis- 
takes, but we cannot afford to make too many mistakes in one life- 
time. In the division of social sciences you will not be told what to 
think; but you will be offered a generous supply of lenses to help 
you look over the human situation and make your own decisions. 

Possibly you were surprised at my mentioning, among the four 
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divisions of a liberal arts college, a division of the creative arts. 
You may have thought of painting and sculpture, the dance, the 
drama, the writing of stories and poems as fields separate from the 
general concerns of a college. Or you may think, “I’d make a good 
medical secretary, a good teacher of history, or a good parent who 
will use such general education as I have to help my children, but I 
certainly can’t draw, paint, act, play an instrument, or write a 
story.” Unless, for your final two years in college, you specialize 
in the creative arts, your faculty will not expect you to practice any 
of them in a professional way. But we do recognize that a little 
more direct experience with the arts is an advantage for you be- 
cause they are a very important part of human language. 

A painting interprets experience through terms called space, 
color, line,and mass. A piece of music interprets emotions through 
melodic line, harmonic mass, and rhythmic pattern. A dance 
interprets emotions and situations through rhythm and symbolic 
positions of the body moving through space. In these arts, just as 
in poems, novels, and plays, something is said, is expressed about 
experience. This kind of saying and expressing has been important 
to human beings ever since men and women drew pictures of bison, 
bears, and human hands on the walls of caves and performed the 
first songs and dances to express human thankfulness for the rising 
of the sun. 

How we feel is an important part of how we think. In a pro- 
fessional sense you may never be an artist. But if you are to be- 
come a full-grown person, you need to have made considerable 
progress in understanding the language of artists. In the division 
of the arts you will be acquiring further equipment with which to 
understand how full-grown human beings feel, the shape, range, and 
overtones of their thoughts and emotions. 

You have had to learn more and more words ever since you were 
a year old. In all areas of study you have to use words. The 
division of language and literature tries to help you be more effi- 
cient, effective, and persuasive in your use of words and more skill- 
ful and thoughtful in reading and listening to words. 

You find you need to be a highly skilled reader to understand the 
natural sciences and the social sciences. You need to be a skilled 
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writer and speaker to express your attitudes toward the arts, in- 
cluding the art of literature. A little Latin and Greek help you 
grasp the vocabularies of religion, philosophy, and the natural 
sciences; and a little German helps, too. All these, along with 
French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, perhaps Chinese, broaden your 
understanding of history and literature. In four years you will not 
go far in any one or two of these languages. But whatever advance 
you make gives you one more lens through which to look at life, to 
discover its possibilities and its meaning. 

Learning is learning how to communicate with other people and 
how to understand what they want to communicate to you. Great 
poems, novels, and plays are written about the biggest and deepest 
areas of human experience. They draw on every part of human 
knowledge. If you come to understand Oedipus, Antigone, Odys- 
seus, Dante’s experience with evil and good, the errors of Hamlet, 
Othello, and Lear, the trials of Candide, the vanity of Captain 
Ahab, the dangers of Raskolnikov, you are really catching up with 
the human race. You are living through the major false values 
and prides of human nature without having to suffer the conse- 
quences of every one of them in your own person. 

And you are finding out that words are remarkably powerful. 
Like the painter and sculptor, the literary artist creates memorable 
images. Like a musician, the literary artist uses rhythms and tones. 
Like a mathematician, the literary artist organizes premises, works 
in essential factors, and draws conclusions. Words are powerful 
and dangerous. We have to learn to respect them. They can be 
used for truth and they can be used for lies. 


IV 


For two years your liberal arts college introduces you to a mature 
experience in the four big areas of human knowledge and communi- 
cation. Then you begin to specialize. A few of you may choose 
studies making you ready to go on toward higher degrees, beyond 
the B.A. to the M.A. and Ph.D. and a goal in advanced research or 
in college and university teaching. But most of you will choose 
studies from which, at the end of your senior term, you can apply 
for immediate salaried employment. You may aim for a post in 
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laboratory research or in radio, in radar perhaps or in physiother- 
apy,in welfare work, in private or public school teaching, in nursing, 
perhaps. Possibly you may aim for an advertising job or a career 
in efficiency engineering and personnel. You may prepare your- 
self for government service, at home or abroad. You may aim for 
a bachelor’s degree which has increased your skill toward a pro- 
fessional goal in music, theater, writing, painting, or dance. Or, 
in your last two years, you may specialize in child care and home 
economics. Or you can have completed basic training for entrance 
into medical school or law school. 

In every case you will be equipped with lenses for examining 
more of the world and human nature than is visible to people who 
fall into the habit of looking at life on/y through a test tube, a cook- 
stove, a sales chart, or a monkey wrench. Because you will have 
had an advanced general as well as an advanced specialized training 
you will have been given a first-rate chance to grow into a whole, 
free, liberated human being. 

But even if you are given this chance or make this possibility 
for yourself, all the new lenses will do you no good if you try to keep 
them for yourself. They will serve you only if you use them to give 
other people help and pleasure. A long while back I suggested that 
you can use a grown-up liberal and liberating education to help save 
you from injuring yourself and injuring others. You already know 
that the best way to avoid injuring yourself is to concentrate on 
serving other people, cooperating with them and helping them. 
Why do we say that we know that this is true? 

The answer lies in the field of religion; and part of the business of 
a wholly adequate liberal arts college is to give you freedom to ex- 
plore thoughtfully and deeply our heritage of religious answers. 
You did not create this world nor did you create the powers of your 
own body. Your parents only transmitted to you shaping energies 
given on earth thousands and thousands of years ago. And your 
neighbors, meaning everyone on the planet, were given with you. 
Living is dificult and complicated for everyone. The more skills 
and talents you have been given, the greater is your obligation to 
share them. 

If you are fully and liberally educated, you will never be con- 
ceited and snobbish. Anyone who uses his college degree as an 
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occasion for conceit has not acquired a liberal education. If you 
become a really full-grown, liberated person, you will never rest 
satisfied with yourself. You will recognize deeply that there is 
always more to learn and that there is always more to give than you 
have given. Choose a college with a sound, well-balanced, liberal 
arts program. Then if you planned to be a doctor but turn out to 
be a salesman or a business executive, if you planned to be a teacher, 
a writer, or a nurse, and find yourself spending much of your life 
raising your own family, you still have all the equipment of a fully 
developed, competent person able to keep in the running with the 
present pace of human experience. 

The gift of a liberal education—which will still be a gift, no 
matter how much you or your parents pay for it—is the gift of a 
careful, continuous further training in being generous-minded and 
generous-hearted. “Liberal” means generous and “liberal” means 
free. Your powers and the developmentof your powers through the 
help of parents, teachers, friends, arts, books are given you essen- 
tially, through all these channels, by the graceof God. By training 
your talents intensively and giving of them generously, you return 
a little thanks for a tremendous gift. 
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HOW TEACH VIRTUE? 


By J. GLENN GRAY 
Colorado College 


The student standing next to me at the library reserve book desk 
waited for me to finish my requests and then asked the girl for two 
books currently popular in political science on democratic phi- 
losophy. I knew him slightly and spoke. 

“That’s good stuff you are reading.” 

He nodded to me and then replied with some heat. 

“Democratic propaganda, that’s all itis. Oh, how sick of it I am! 
I wish to God I hadn’t taken the course. Propaganda, democratic 
propaganda, that’s all I hear in Pol Sci,” he repeated, as he moved 
toward a reading table and chair. 

This small incident, which took place a few months ago, shocked 
me a little at the time and more yet after some reflection. One of 
my colleagues was obviously failing to do what must have been dear 
to his heart; in fact, was accomplishing the very opposite. The 
incident set me to musing on that familiar and provocative problem 
which troubled the ancient Greeks: (Can virtue really be taught? 
I wondered: What chance have I to communicate to my classes 
those intangible moral meanings by which I, and many others of my 
generation, have managed to sustain our courage in the first half of 
this disastrous century? If one grants that it be desirable to trans- 
mit these moral values, can it be done and, if so, how? 


II 


Somerset Maugham remarks somewhere that we older people 
seldom realize with what critical eyes the young judge us and find 
us wanting. Remembering this, I asked myself: How do I know 
that my students do not carry away from my classes convictions 
the very reverse of those I cherish and by means of which I inter- 
pret the subject matter of my field? Or still more likely: Do I 
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fail to influence at all the essential pattern of values they bring with 
them? Disquieting questions like these have begun to intrude 
themselves upon me since the trivial encounter in the library. 

If I go to the psychologists for an answer to these questions, I am 
not encouraged. Most of them tell me that young people’s moral 
characters are shaped by their “peer groups,”’ by the nonacademic 
society they inhabit as youngsters, where all their strong emotional 
attachments and identifications are located. Some psychological 
studies tend to show that college seniors have not even markedly 
rearranged the prejudices they brought with them to college. What 
changes do occur in fundamental outlook during the college years 
are usually attributed to extra-curricular activities and to social 
life in the college community, the “peer group” idea over again. 

I suppose the psychologists know whereof they speak. But 
surely they speak only of the majority of young people; by no 
means all of them. Most of us in the teaching profession, I'll wager, 
can point to some professor who vastly changed our way of regard- 
ing the world, and there are doubtless others who can do the same, 
maybe more than the psychologists believe. Psychologists’ tests 
and methods of investigation are not to be despised. But changes in 
moral outlook come about subtly and may well escape detection at 
the time, even by the person undergoing them. 

Nevertheless, I believe that most of us fail to communicate 
values and to change our students greatly because we are not per- 
ceptive enough. If virtue can be taught, it can be done only by 
indirect assault. No really good college student likes to think he 
is taking over any attitudes from anybody. Such a student can 
respect and even love a professor without necessarily taking much 
from him. Sincerity and likeableness in a professor are good things, 
but not enough. Something of the wisdom of serpents is needed, 
combined, to be sure, with good will. It was a master stroke of 
Socrates to insist that he himself taught nothing, and only, like a 
midwife of the spirit, helped others to bring their own ideas to birth. 
This was not by any means true, of course, but such an indirect 
approach aided him to break down, unobserved, the defenses of his 
Athenian hearers. And what an influence in changing people’s 
ideas he exerted—and still does after 2200 years! Socrates under- 
stood the inherent disinclination of the individual to accept new 
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attitudes openly from anyone, and hence mastered the indirect 
attack. If in teaching democracy we applied this indirect method 
more often, we might well escape the danger of bringing democracy 
down to the level of an ideology, one among others from which to 
choose. 

But if my observations as a teacher do not deceive me, something 
else is of equal importance. That professor best communicates his 
moral convictions who can persuade his students that he is more 
than a professor, that is, more than a specialist in subject matter. 
Students sense very well what is the product of free reflection and 
genuine involvement and what is the dustystock of the trade. They 
learn soon whether their professor has mastered or been mastered 
by his subject, whether behind the facade there is a man and a 
scholar or simply a scholar. The student—at least the intelligent 
one—is impressed when he is taught by a man who has made up his 
mind about his own values and lives his life above, though not apart 
from, the profession to which he is devoted. 


III 


A change in moral outlook is likely to be for the better, I assume, 
when reason and reflection on moral actions are sustained and made 
effective by emotion. The good student becomes emotionally in- 
volved when on a crucial issue he comes to learn that his professor 
feels strongly about it and at the same time has not lost his sense of 
fairness and objectivity. The professor, paradoxically enough, is 
likely to influence the moral attitude of his student most when he is 
struggling not to indoctrinate, but to present various points of view 
fairly, though sharing himself in only one. To deal with great 
issues in a personal way, without being intimate or sentimental, is, 
I think, the test. The student knows beyond doubt where the pro- 
fessor stands, but at the same time catches no moralizing accents. 
The professor may well be aiming at communicating more than 
ideas, but the point is the student does not know it. He, the stu- 
dent, is making up his mind for himself, though in doing so he may 
have to alter some previous convictions. 

Socrates’ most famous student, Plato, understood well how deep- 
seated moral attitudes are subtly transformed by the magic of the 
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genuine teacher. The best teacher, he writes in his Seventh 
Epistle, puts no faith in the written word to effect great changes in 
personality. True values cannot be transmitted in this way. In- 

deed they do not admit of verbal expression at all, but after con- 

tinued association of teacher and student “‘it is brought to birth in 

the soul on a sudden as light that is kindled by a leaping spark, and 

thereafter nourishes itself.’”’ I suspect that all important changes 

in our moral patterns, above the animal level, come about in ways 

somewhat comparable to this. 

In the debate over General Education which has taken place in 
the last decade in institutions of higher learning, one point of great 
importance is seldom made. It is the opportunity offered by these 
courses to change uncriticized moral values, or, to put it in my old- 
fashioned terms, to teach virtue. This is an opportunity, not so 
much because of the subject matter of such courses, but because of 
the peculiar demands they make on the professors. No one can be 
a specialist in General Education. This means that the professor 
who undertakes to give a course in general studies is forced to con- 
fess himself a learner along with his students. This is surely one of 
the most wholesome things that can happen to any of us of the pro- 
fessorial tribe. And it has a direct bearing on communicating 
moral convictions, if I am right in thinking that the spirit of special- 
ization is a hindrance to such communication. For the teacher 
who gives such a course, there is no mask to hide behind. He is 
committed to the task of educating himself in public, as it were. 
If the professor has it in him to be honest and humble, that which is 
most genuine about him will be revealed. The students see a man 
(or woman) wrestling with problems that stretch far beyond his 
specialty, problems that almost certainly bring to the fore central 
issues of our day around which our emotional commitments are 
strong. 

Taught well, such courses call out courage of a rather high order 
and because of this they reveal more of the essential self of the pro- 
fessor, which alone can really stir students. He is mostly on the 
ragged edge of his knowledge, far from the secure center, an uncom- 
fortable situation, but greatly stimulating to the students, if the 
professor is really aman. Here, if at all, he will be forced to give 
his opinions, not backed up by mountains of evidence ready to his 
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hand, and, even more important, he will be ready to listen with 
something like attention to the opinions of his students. 

Perhaps not many of us can endure the stress and strain that 
being an amateur in learning entails. That is the reason so many 
of our General Education courses are general only in name. But 
insofar as a professor can bear to investigate with students impor- 
tant moral issues in the spirit of a learner, the more will he be able to 
effect changes in their outlook on the world. Such at least has been 
my experience, in general courses and in more specialized ones. 
Put in other words, I have the feeling of teaching best when I am 
myself struggling for the light. 

The sobering fact is that so often we do fail, perhaps always with 
the majority of our students. Rarely do we bring about the wed- 
ding of reasoned values and emotional commitment, and this in an 
unhappy age which needs such weddings very badly. But let us 
not console ourselves, we college professors, with the dubious wis- 
dom that values are inevitably formed outside the classroom in 
“real life” situations, by “peer groups” and the like. There is no 
inevitability about it. Virtue can be taught, if we have any of it 
ourselves and the wit to communicate it. 
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TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF LAW 


By RAY A. BROWN 


The University of Wisconsin 


During the many years I have devoted to the study and teaching 
of law, I have become aware that many of my lay friends and asso- 
ciates view my profession with considerable confusion, if not actual 
distrust. This attitude is in part due, I believe, to the obfuscating 
terminology in which the law is sometimes expressed. Although 
law is not unique in this respect, it does have its technical words and 
phrases: trespass, subrogation, assault and battery, waiver and 
estoppel; and such Latin borrowings as res judicata, in pari materia, 
ex post facto, qui facit per alium facit per se. The reader, lacking 
understanding of such terms, is naturally confused, and from con- 
fusion arises suspicion. Then also judicial proceedings, with the 
preliminaries of summons, pleadings and motions; the trial itself, 
in which the opposing attorneys seem bent on preventing the wit- 
nesses from telling their stories in their common everyday language; 
and the postliminary judgments, writs and appeals seem to many 
unduly technical, dilatory and expensive. 

A more basic cause of antipathy is, I suspect, the omniscience 
claimed by the law, where the educated layman feels with some 
justification that he also is entitled to an opinion. The rule of law, 
that the breach of an oral promise deliberately made to induce an- 
other to enter into a written contract is neither a ground for dam- 
ages, nor a basis to avoid the transaction, at first glance seems 
ethically unsustainable.2 The Supreme Court of the United 


1 The annual Phi Beta Kappa address delivered before the Wisconsin Alpha 
chapter, May 18, 1950. The footnotes have been added. 

2 This is the so-called parol evidence rule. In spite of the snare it presents to the 
trusting and unwary, it has justification in that the writing is more precise and defi- 
nite proof of what the parties have agreed upon than are their oral statements and 
‘arnmteng concerning which recollection may be faulty. It must be admitted, 

owever, that in some situations the rule is applied, where the above suggested 
justification is absent, and that there are recognized exceptions to the rule, where 
the general policy of the rule would seem to require that it be applied. In general 
see 9 Wigmore, Evidence (3rd ed.) 1; 3 Williston, Contracts (rev. ed.) 1813. 
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States has recently held! that the German-born bride of an Ameri- 
can soldier, who had proved her loyalty to Great Britain by three 
years’ honorable service in the Women’s Auxiliary of the British 
Royal Air Force and her loyalty to this country by honorable serv- 
ice in the United States civilian administration in Germany, could, 
without any hearing, or even the opportunity to know the charges 
against her, be excluded from the United States, as one whose entry 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the country. The Court 
gave its legal reasons, but yet from such a decision I can understand 
the feeling of some that the law is an obscure necromancy, known 
and knowable only to its priesthood and often exercised to reach ar- 
bitrary and unjust results. 

In what I am to say, I do not propose to deal directly with these 
complaints. I do believe, however, that considerable antagonism 
to law, lawyers, and law courts does exist, and that therefore the 
legal profession, both for its own sake and for the sake of society 
as a whole should offer, if not a defense, at least an explanation. I 
welcome therefore the opportunity to present something of the 
fundamental nature and purpose of law; of the forms in which it is 
found; of the methods by which it is made and promulgated; and 
lastly, of some of the changes in juristic thought and techniques 
that the first half of the twentieth century has brought about. 


II 


There have been many approaches to the science of law—some 
historical, some analytical, and some philosophic. To me the most 
satisfactory is through what is termed sociological jurisprudence, a 
school of thought initiated on the continent of Europe near the 
beginning of the present century, and developed and given currency 
in the United States by the the indefatigable efforts of Roscoe 
Pound, formerly dean of the Harvard Law School.? This approach 
emphasizes that the subject matter of law, and its very raison 
ad’ étre, is man, not as an isolated being, but man in contact with his 
fellows, sometimes voluntarily as when he buys and sells goods, and 

1 Knauff os. Shaughnessy, 338 U. S. 537 (1950). 

2 The author herewith acknowledges his indebtedness to Dean Pound, under 
whom he was privileged to study. For an exposition of the principles of sociological 


ieeponinen, see Pound, The Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence, 
24 Harv. L. Rev. 591, 25 ‘Id. 140, 489. 
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sometimes involuntarily as when he is injured in person or posses- 
sions by the willful or careless act of another. Now, it hardly 
needs anthropological research to show that man, independently of 
the particular system of law under which he lives, or even of any 
law at all, is endowed by the very circumstance of his creation with 
certain inherent wants and desires. Without attempting an ex- 
haustive list, some of the more common are his interest in the preser- 
vation of life and physical well being—freedom from bodily injury 
at the hands of another, and in securing the necessities for con- 
tinued life: food, clothing, and shelter. He has also an interest in 
the possessions which he has acquired by industry or good fortune. 
Finally, he has an interest in his personality—freedom of thought 
and expression, which in this country has been recognized in the 
constitutional provisions preserving liberty of speech, press, and 
religion. Also society, or the politically organized state, has its 
interests, of which the most important is the preservation of peace 
and order, without which government cannot exist. This last is 
what is meant by the Latin maxim Salus populi est suprema /ex— 
the safety of the people is the highest law. 

Unfortunately these interests, private and public, often conflict. 
The hungry man to sustain his life steals the bread of another. The 
earnest pacifist in opposing war vehemently urges his hearers to 
resist enrollment in the armed forces, and so endangers the ability 
of the state to defend itself against aggression. With this as a 
background, the nature and purpose of law should be apparent. 
Law consists of those rules and principles by which politically 
organized society—the state—chooses between interests: pro- 
tecting some and subordinating others; and adjusts the conflicts 
that inevitably arise, all to the constant and unremitting end that 
the safety and welfare of all may be secured and advanced.! 

From this point of view no higher, more important, or more 
difficult task faces humanity. Philosophers and other thinkers may 
propose their neatly arranged schemes and plans, and I do not 
disparage the value of their efforts. The law, however, is faced 
with the stern choice of putting them into actual operation. In 
making that choice, the law, as a social science, is handicapped in 


1 See Pound, Interests of Personality, 28 Harv. L. Rev. 343, 445. 
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comparison with the physical sciences. Man, unlike inert matter, 
cannot be put into test tube or retort for purpose of experimenta- 
tion, and failure of the experiment may bring greater evils than the 
the evil which it was designed to eradicate. Since law deals with 
human personalities, a theoretically just and reasonable plan may 
fail of realization if the people to whom it is to be applied are un- 
ready or unwilling to accept it. The experiment of the national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic furnishes an apt illustration. I 
abhor racial prejudice and the social, political, and economic dis- 
crimination resulting therefrom. Thus as a matter of principle I 
favor the current civil rights bills now before Congress. I must 
confess, however, to doubt whether they will be effective in sections 
of the country where they run counter to long standing community 
prejudices, no matter how irrational and even immoral such preju- 
dices may be. 

But we need not be entirely discouraged. Our society over the 
years has become more rational and more humane, has moved 
forward; and with it has gone the law. The married woman, who 
but a century ago was in law but little better than the slave of her 
husband, is now possessed of full legal and political rights. Within 
the present century we have seen the workman compensated for 
the hazards of industrial accident and unemployment. Organiza- 
tion of workers for the purpose of bargaining with their employers, 
once held illegal, is now fully protected, and today some are ques- 
tioning whether the balance may not have swung too far in the 
worker’s favor. 

This task of making and enforcing law to the end that humanity 
may be served will always be with us, never perfectly realized; 
never fully accomplished; but at the same time never to be re- 
linquished. 


Ill 


Such being the great purpose of the law, we now approach the 
more mundane question of the methods by which it seeks to ac- 
complish that end. Here I am speaking primarily of our Anglo- 
American law. A peculiar characteristic of this system is the pre- 
dominant réle played by the courts of justice. In our system the 
greater part of the law determining the rights and duties of man to 
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man is promulgated and found, not in legislative statutes, as is the 
situation, in theory at least, on the continent of Europe; not in the 
writings of legal scholars, as was the case in ancient Rome; but in 
the judgments and opinions of our appellate courts. It is true that 
the primary function of a court is to decide the case of the individ- 
ual litigants before it. But in our legal polity these decisions, and 
the rules and principles therein expressed, also stand as precedents 
for future cases of a like or similar character. And it is to the 
opinions of the courts that judges and lawyers turn to ascertain the 
law governing the present problem at hand. I am not now at- 
tempting justification of this practice—I am merely stating the fact 
that where Anglo-American jurisprudence prevails much of our law 
is made by and found in the judgments of the courts. 

Back of this exalted réle of the courts lie centuries of legal and 
political history. In origin the royal courts of England were agents 
or deputies of the king performing for him the royal prerogative of 
deciding disputes between his subjects. As his appointees, how- 
ever, acquired professional skill and knowledge, they also acquired 
a professional independence and sense of duty. No longer were 
they mere mouthpieces of the king’s will, but servitors of a higher, 
albeit somewhat mystical, sovereign, which they called the law, 
consisting in varying portions of Anglo-Saxon traditions, royal 
charters, statutes, the course of their own decisions, and 
borrowings from ancient Roman and Hebraic law, all of which they 
developed and applied through reason in the individual cases 
presented to them.! 

In 1612 this claim of judicial sovereignty was specifically and 
courageously asserted. In that year King James the First demanded 
of his court that a case then before it be transmitted to his majesty 
for personal decision. The following is the report of the incident by 
Lord Coke,? the King’s Chief Justice: 


To which it was answered by me, in the presence and with the 
clear consent of all the judges of England, that the King in his own 
person cannot adjudge any case. . .but this ought to be determined 
and adjudged in some court of Justice according to the law and 


1 See 1 Holdsworth, History of English Law (3rd ed.) 194, 207, 2 Id. 145-216, 
252-256. 
2 Prohibitions del Roy, 2 Co. Rep. 63. 
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custom of England.... Then the King said that he thought law 
was founded upon reason, and that he and others had reason, as 
well as the Judges; to which it was answered by me that, true, it 
was, that God had endowed his majesty with excellent science and 
great endowments of nature; but his majesty was not learned in 
the laws of his realm of England, and causes, which concern the 
life, or inheritance or goods or fortunes of his subjects, are not to 
be decided by natural reason but by the artificial reason and judg- 
ment of law, which law is an act which requires long study and 
experience. ... With which the King was greatly offended and 
said that then he should be under the law which was treason to af- 
firm, to which I said, that Bracton saith ‘quod Rex non debet esse 
sub homine sed sub Deo et lege.’ 


Over two hundred years later, the liberal Edward Ryan, later the 
great chief justice of Wisconsin, expressed the same claim of judi- 
cial independence even from the will of the people. 


Must [the courts’] judgments represent the will of the people. . . 
God forever forbid it: Sir, the judiciary represents no man, gn 
majesty, no people. It represents the written law of the land; 
represents the eternal principles of truth and justice; it holds Pe 
balance and weighs right between man and man, between the rich 
and the poor, between the weak and the pow erful, . . .between the 
criminal and the whole people; and woe be it if any influence of 
people or power. . sway the trembling balance.! 


To some these utterances may seem arrogant, naive, and even 
undemocratic. However, it must be remembered that it is the 
courts of justice who in the last analysis hold in their hands the 
liberties and fortunes of the individual citizen. That those who 
perform this high function should be guided by a stern devotion to 
duty, uninfluenced by high political office or by transient popular 
majorities, seems to me scarcely a debatable proposition. 

This process of declaring and making law through the decision of 
courts in the individual cases of litigants has certain advantages. 
First, the rules and principles declared are the products of actual 
transactions of actual persons, which are in a sense the human 
laboratory wherein the legal doctrine is formed and tested. Second, 
the applicable law is declared only after strenuous argument by the 


1 In the 1846 Wisconsin Constitutional Convention, XX VII Wis. Hist. Publ. sgo. 
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opposing counsel, who represent the respective litigants; and third, 
the laws so declared are flexible, subject to modification and excep- 
tion as new situations are presented for decision. 

However, a great disadvantage of this judge-made law is that it 
is a closed book to the layman. Its mere bulk is tremendous, con- 
sisting of thousands and thousands of cases decided by the various 
appellate courts of this country and of the English Commonwealth. 
It lacks orderly arrangement and contains frequent contradictions. 
Even qualified lawyers, with the aid of digests, encyclopedias, and 
legal treatises, have only an incomplete knowledge of it. Such a 
situation should not be accepted with equanimity, for certainly it is 
a prime desideratum of any system of law that it should be ascer- 
tainable and knowable by those who will be affected by it. The 
citizen is entitled to some degree of certainty as to whether his pro- 
posed transactions will conform or not with the law’s demands, and 
unfortunately as to much of our court-made law this is impossible. 


IV 


It is at this point that we consider the second great way by which 
law is made—conscious legislation. In the early eighteen hundreds 
in England, Jeremy Bentham,! and later in the same century in this 
country David Dudley Field? of New York, made strong demands 
for a thoroughgoing revision and codification of judge-made law— 
our so-called common law. But Field’s comprehensive codes, with 
the exception of the procedural and criminal parts thereof, were not 
adopted in his own state and were not widely accepted elsewhere. 
In certain restricted areas, however, particularly in commercial 
law, where certainty and uniformity are particularly desirable, 
much has been accomplished by legislation. Today most states 
have adopted uniform statutes covering such subjects as negotiable 
instruments, sales of goods, bank collections, and the like. It also 
may be noted that groups of distinguished legal scholars under the 
aegis of the American Law Institute have in recent years published 
in many fields restatements of the law which, while not intended 
for legislative adoption, are in the direction of clarification and 
settlement of common law doctrines. 

1 See Dicey, Law and Opinion in England (2d ed.), Lecture VI. 


2 See Field Centenary Essays, New York University School of Law, addresses 
numbers one and two. 
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An even greater defect of court-promulgated law is its relative 
incapacity to innovate. Founded on past decisions, it is to a con- 
siderable degree tied to past history. Few indeed are the judges 
who, unaided by prior decisions, feel that it is within their province 
boldly to invent and declare new laws. In such a juncture it is to 
the legislature that society must turn to make the needed changes. 
Thus such reforms as the legal emancipation of married women, the 
awarding of compensation to workmen for injuries suffered in their 
employment, and the compulsion placed upon employers to bargain 
collectively with associations of workers are the products of con- 
scious legislation. 

But even as to legislative enactments, the courts of justice still 
retain important powers. Unfortunately, the written word, to 
quote Justice Holmes, “‘is not a crystal, transparent and clear; it is 
the skin of living thought and may vary greatly in color and content 
according to the circumstances and time in which it is used.’”! 
Thus many statutes require interpretation by the courts when they 
come to be applied to the affairs of men. The command of the 
workmen’s compensation statutes that compensation shall be 
afforded to employees for “‘injuries arising out of and in the course 
of the employment”’ has required interpretation in hundreds of 
cases to determine just when an injury “‘arises out of” and when it 
is “in the course of the employment.”” The federal tax law is en- 
tirely of legislative origin, and yet the interpretation and applica- 
tion thereof probably is the source of more litigation in the federal 
courts than any other single branch of the law. Even the Sixth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” may be subject to varying 
interpretations, as the public discussion of a recent noted case in 
New England reveals. Thus it must with candor be said that not 
the legislative statutes, but the court decisions which interpret and 
apply them, are the ultimate source of law. 


What I have just said, I must confess, is mainly the starting 
point from which to proceed to a more critical examination. Given 
court-made law, obviously the success or failure of the law as an 
instrument of justice depends not only on the judges’ intellectual 

1 Towne os. Eisner, 245 U.S. 418,425. 
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capacity and moral integrity, but also on the processes they employ 
in finding and declaring the applicable law. I have discovered in 
my beginning law students the mistaken idea that the law consists 
of a body of definite and certain rules which, when once learned, 
can be applied with certainty to each new human transaction. 
This is partially true, for such definite rules do exist. Some con- 
tracts must be in writing in order to be enforceable. A last will and 
testament must be signed by the testator and attested in his pres- 
ence by two witnesses. A promissory note, in order to be nego- 
tiable, must contain definite provisions. The proper application of 
such types of law as these requires only that the attorney or judge 
know the existing rule. Its application can be solved by the 
simplest of syllogisms. Unfortunately only a small part of the law 
is of this definite character. Often it is expressed in the form of 
general principles and standards which cannot be applied like a 
yardstick to a bolt of cloth. A prime example is that principle 
which imposes liability fornegligence—for failure to take reasonable 
care to avoid acts or omissions which one should reasonably 
foresee might injure another. Clearly such an amorphous prin- 
ciple as this is no exact measure for determining conduct, for 
circumstances vary and people will disagree as to what is reasonable. 
Written constitutions, which are intended to endure for long periods 
of time, are quite properly prolific with such generalities. Thus 
the Constitution of the United States provides: Congress has 
power “‘to regulate commerce. . .among the several States”; “‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof;’’ “‘nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.’’! In applying such provisions as these the logical 
syllogism is of little value, for the major premise is too indefinite. 
These provisions all raise questions of what is just, reasonable, and 
politic, and the answers to such questions will obviously vary with 
the individual judge. Many things will influence his judgment: 
the ethical, social, and economic ideals he entertains; the impor- 
tance he places on competing interests, personal liberties, and prop- 
erty; whether he is a “‘rugged individualist” or whether he is an 


1 Art. I, Sec. 8; Amendment 1; Amendment XIV. 
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exponent of the so-called welfare state devoted to the tasks of dis- 
tributing among all its citizens more and more of the benefits which 
now only the more fortunate enjoy; and lastly, the extent to which 
he is willing to subordinate his judgment to that of the legislature 
as to what is reasonable and politic. 

The famous case of Lochner vs. New York! involved a New York 
statute prohibiting employment in bakeries for more than sixty 
hours a week. The majority of the court held this statute invalid 
under the due process of law clause in the federal Constitution which 
I have just quoted. Speaking for the majority of the court, 
Justice Peckham said: 


The statute necessarily interferes with the right of contract be- 
tween the employer and the employees.... The liberty of con- 
tract relating to labor includes both parties to it.... The one 
has as much right to purchase as the other to sell labor.... There 
is no contention that bakers as a class are not equal in intelligence 
and capacity to men in other trades. . .or that they are not able to 
assert their rights and care for themselves without the protecting 
arm of the state interfering with their independence of judgment 
and action. 


He found nothing exceptionally unhealthy in the trade of a baker, 
and therefore held that: ‘Under such circumstances the freedom 
of master and employee to contract with each other in relation to 
their employment cannot be prohibited without violating the con- 
stitution.” The dissent of Justice Holmes is classic: 


This case is decided on an economic theory which a large part 
of the country does not entertain.... The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not embody Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statistics. .... 
A constitution is not intended to embody a particular economic 
theory whether of paternalism and the organic relation of the 
citizen to the state or of laissez faire. 


He would therefore sustain the statute as within the reasonable 
judgment of the legislature as to what was desirable for the welfare 
of employees. It was his view that finally prevailed. 


1198 U.S. 45. 
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VI 


Since it is impossible whether by constitution, legislative act, or 
judicial declaration to state all law in forms of precise rules, I know 
of no method by which the personal element in adjudication can be 
eliminated. If the United States Supreme Court in former years 
was unduly prone to interpret thegeneral clauses of the Constitution 
to protect the interest of property holders and employers, so the 
judges of the present court, imbued with different ideals as to the 
réle of government, and especially concerned with the individual 
interests of freedom of speech and religion, interpret the sameclauses 
to achieve the objectives they believe just and desirable. Where 
the older court held it beyond the power of the state to fix minimum 
wages for women workers,! the present court has held it beyond the 
power of the state to require peddlers’ licenses for members of 
religious sects, spreading their doctrines by house to house sales of 
religious pamphlets.’ 

Probably no feature of the judicial process is subject to greater 
criticism by liberal thinkers than the customary practice of relying 
on precedent. This, however, has justification. In the first place, 
it is the natural expression of the desire for consistency and uni- 
formity which by no means is confined to the legal profession. 
Without it law indeed would be an anarchic thing, varying in each 
case in accordance with the judge and the particular suitors. If it 
is held that certain conduct of A subjects him to legal liability, then 
certainly the same conduct of B should have like effect. Secondly, 
in law, as in other forms of intellectual effort, it isnatural and proper 
for men to build upon the accumulated wisdom of their predecessors. 
Just as the philosopher or scientist finds aid in the works of a 
Plato or a James; of a Galileo or a Newton; so the lawyer and judge 
may resort to the wisdom of a John Marshall or a Justice Holmes. 
But harm does occur when the following of precedent becomes a 
fetish and not a guide. To follow a bad precedent does not attain 
justice, but perpetuates injustice. Yetitisattimesdone. Thusin 
1802 an English court’, on the clearly untenable ground that every- 


1 Adkins vs. Children’s ee, 261 U.S. 525. 
2 Murdock vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105. 
§ Bilbie os. Lumley, 2 East 469. 
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one must be taken to know the law, held that money paid under 
mistake of law cannot be recovered, no matter how lacking the pay- 
ee’s right thereto. Although subsequent courts and commentators 
united in saying that the decision was both ethically and logically 
wrong, yet through the years, because of the old precedent it has 
been the law in practically all American jurisdictions. Also, un- 
fortunately, courts sometimes follow past decisions, without recog- 
nizing that social and economic conditions have changed so that 
what may at one time have been a proper rule has now become an 
anachronism. The early rule that an employee could not recover 
from the common master for injuries occasioned by the negligence of 
his fellow servant! may have been justified when fellow employees 
were few in number and each could know of the dangerous pro- 
clivities of his co-workers and guard against them. As modern in- 
dustry developed, however, and co-employees were numbered in the 
hundreds and thousands, no such knowledge could be supposed, and 
yet the doctrine, though partially modified, was generally followed 
until repudiated by legislation. 

In what I have just said I do not imply that such errors of the 
courts are universal. Frequently past decisions are repudiated. 
In 1878 the Wisconsin Supreme Court had held? that a passenger in a 
vehicle injured through the concurrent negligenceof the driver anda 
third person could recover from no one, since the negligence of the 
driver must be imputed to the passenger. In 1921 the Court over- 
ruled that case as without “‘sound legal basis’’* and the imputed 
negligence doctrine has met with like fate in most other courts. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, particularly in recent 
years, has shown but little respect for the precedents of prior cases. 
The decision of Adkins os. Children’s Hospital ‘ that it was beyond 
the power of the government to fix minimum wages for women was 
repudiated fourteen years later by West Coast Hotel Co. os. Par- 
rish.6 The holding of the Gobitis® case that a state could constitu- 


1 Farwell os. Boston & Worcester Ry., 4 Metc. (Mass.) 49. 
? Prideaux vs. Mineral Point, 43 Wis. 513. 

3 Reiter vs. Grober, 173 Wis. 493. 

4 Supra. 


U. S. 379. 
* Minersville School District os. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586. 
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tionally require pupils attending public schools to pledge allegiance 
to the flag in spite of religious scruples to the contrary had a life of 
only three years,' and in 1938 the Court in Erie Railroad vs. Tomp- 
kins,? involving the duty of the federal courts to follow state law in 
making their decisions, overruled a precedent? of nearly one hun- 
dred years’ standing. 

Following of precedent as a general practice is necessary. It is 
not, however, an invariable rule, and when to adhere and when to 
depart is one of the most difficult choices that faces a court. Its 
wise exercise depends upon the presence in our courts of last resort 
of judges of wide and liberal learning; of intellectual capacity and 
integrity. Indeed, it is upon such judges, in the final analysis, that 
the safety and future of our whole law depends. 


Vil 


Earlier in this paper I quoted a statement in which Lord Coke of 
England referred to the “artificial reason and judgment of law.” 
In this phrase lurks a just criticism of my profession, which, paren- 
thetically speaking, may also be levied on many others. Through 
the centuries, in the thousands of cases delivered and in the multitu- 
dinous writings of legal scholars, certain concepts have beencreated. 
A promise is not enforceable unless based on a “consideration”; a 
gift of chattels is not effective unless accompanied by “delivery”; 
“possession” is an essential element of many transactions. The 
entire body of real property law, inherited from feudal England, 
teems with such concepts as “estates in land,” “‘terms for years,” 
“determinable fees,” “joint tenancies.’”” With such concepts as 
these as a basis, the legal profession has built a complicated and 
technical body of learning, wherein rules and concepts are explored, 
analyzed, compared and coordinated. While such work is indeed 
essential if the great bulk of the law be given clarity and organiza- 
tion, the unfortunate thing is that at times the expounders become 
so intrigued with the inner mechanics of legal doctrine that they 
become worshippers of the abstract, are divorced from reality, and 
neglect to inquire whether the law which they serve is really an apt 


1 See West Virginia State Board of Education os. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 over- 
ruling the prior case. 
2 304 U. S. 64. 
3 Swift os. Tyson, 16 Pet. (U. S.) 1, decided in 1842. 
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instrument for serving mankind. Fer such methods as these has 
been coined a significant phrase—a jurisprudence of conceptions.! 
In an amusing passage the German Von Jhering describes the jur- 
istic heaven of this type of legal thinker, wherein he finds the hair- 
splitting machine capable of making 999,999 logical distinctions, 
the dogmatic fiction apparatus, the juristic drill which can pene- 
trate to the bottom of a hard question, and the track of dialectical 
deduction, from which at the least logical error one falls into the 
abyss of absurdity.” 

This is doubtless an exaggerated allegory of the workings of the 
legal mind, but it has in it elements of truth. It is here that the 
teachings of sociological jurisprudence have shattered the lawyer’s 
self-complacency, pricked his conscience, and pointed out the path- 
way along which the law and its study should proceed in the future. 

In a notable address in 1897, Oliver Wendell Holmes, then a 
justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, called on the bench 
and bar to approach law, not alone from historical antecedents and 
inner logical consistency, but as an instrument of social adjustment 
and progress. In the ensuing years this change of emphasis was 
reiterated and elaborated by Pound, Cardoza, and the many fol- 
lowers in their footsteps. 

This approach is of particular importance today, when men are 
demanding more and more of govermnent and law. In the simple 
predominantly agricultural society of past years the dependence of 
man upon man was relatively slight and the natural resources of 
our land were ample to satisfy the wants of the people. In those 
years most people were intensely individualistic. Law should 
interfere with their activities only when necessary to preserve order 
and prevent direct interference by one with the rights of others. 
A popular slogan was: That government is best which governs 
least. In our modern economy all this has changed. Most 
people today are dependent on others for even the bare neces- 
sities of life—shelter, heat, and essential foods. No longer are 
people content with a state that merely polices the actions of others, 
but they look to government and law to bring a fuller and more 


1 See Pound, Mechanical Jurisprudence, 8 Col. L. Rev. 605. 
* Scherz und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz (10th ed.) 245. 
* The Path of the Law, Collected Legal Papers of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 167. 
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abundant life to all its citizens. Whether one likes the trend or not, 
it is irresistible. Thus in the last twenty years we have govern- 
ment insurance of bank deposits, unemployment compensation, 
and old age benefits, and there are nowcurrent proposals for govern- 
mentally provided housing and medical care. Forty years ago the 
view of law as the method by which the state secures individual and 
social interests was merely a philosophic concept. Today it is the 
practical, concrete, and pressing problem of government, and the 
problems of law have become as wide as humanity itself. 


Vill 


Now if law is in reality to be the servitor of human wants and 
desires, its students must make several new departures. First they 
must re-examine many of its previously established major premises. 
Is the simple and long-accepted rule that a promise is not enforce- 
able unless based on something given in exchange therefor of sound 
social utility? It should no longer be sufficient to affirm its va- 
lidity on the ground of its long standing. A time-honored rule of 
evidence—the so-called hearsay rule, though it has many excep- 
tions—is that a witness may testify only as to what he him- 
self has seen or heard. He cannot testify as to occurrences 
related to him by another. Under the impetus of the social ap- 
proach to law, this and other rules of evidence have been recon- 
sidered by the American Law Institute and a new and simplified 
code of evidence proposed. 

A second effect of this new approach is to make inquiry as to 
the manner in which the law in the books actually works out in op- 
eration, for law does not enforce itself. While the written law 
gives to a litigant the right to redress for small pecuniary wrongs as 
well as large ones, in practice the cost of such litigation is often so 
high that no relief at all is afforded. Through the efforts of public- 
spirited lawyers and others there are now established in many cities 
small claims courts where for nominal expense and by simple pro- 
cedure such claims can speedily be determined.! The failure of 
law in action is particularly apparent in the field of crime. Some 
criminal statutes become dead letters, because public prosecutors, 


1 See Reginald Heber Smith, Justice and the Poor (3rd ed.), Bulletin No. 13, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p. 41. 
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courts, and juries are unwilling to enforce them. Too often in 
some localities corrupt attorneys, police officers, and prosecutors 
thwart punishment by venal arrangements among themselves. 
Even the effectiveness of incarceration and the fear thereof, as 
means of preventing crime, is today subject to great doubt. These 
are all matters which lawyers and judges cannot ignore if respect 
for their profession and for the law itself is to be retained. 

Thirdly, this widened scope of legal inquiry requires that the 
servants of law broaden their intellectual horizons. I have pre- 
viously pointed out that judges in deciding cases are often prone to 
apply their own intrinsic social and economic views to the solution 
of problems. This is unfortunate, for few judges are students in 
those fields and able to keep abreast of current developments. 
Consequently, the new approach to law demands that to its aid be 
brought the learnings and skills of the related social studies: 
sociology, political science, and economics. In a famous case in- 
volving the constitutionality of a state statute fixing maximum 
hours of work for women in industry,! the brief of Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Josephine Goldmark in support of the statute consisted 
almost in its entirety in the recital of similar statutes in this country 
and abroad and in reports of medical authorities, factory inspectors 
and social workers showing the harmful effect of long hours of work 
on the health of the mothers of the race. On the basis of such 
evidence the court sustained the statute in question. The useful- 
ness of such learnings is apparent elsewhere in the law. The testi- 
mony of sociologists studying the incidence, causes, and prevention 
of crime is of great value in the field of criminal law. Whether the 
desiderata of a free flow of commodities and services of good quality 
and at reasonable prices are best secured by competition or by regu- 
lated monopoly is fundamentally not a legal problem at all but an 
economic one, and the aid of economic studies in the solution of 
anti-trust and monopoly statutes is apparent. 

Without disparaging the value of the contribution of other 
learnings to the law, I doubt, however, that this so-called integra- 
tion of the social sciences is an assurance that the millenium has 
been reached. Sociology, government, and economics, no more 
than law, can furnish all the answers to the problems that face 
1 Muller os. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412. 
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humanity. Not only do devotees of those learnings often disagree 
as to the answers, but those studies, like law, are plagued with the 
unpredictable human factor. Few criminologists or economists 
are so bold as to assert that they have the final and conclusive 
answer to the problems of crime, of labor unrest, or of economic 
inflation and depression. Probation and parole of convicted crim- 
inals has not been an unquestioned success. In spite of collective 
bargaining, we still have crippling strikes which injure workers, 
employees, and the consuming public. Governmental price con- 
trols spawned the black market, and the spectre of inflation and 
depression still haunts the nation. 


IX 


Whatever effect these new trends have had on courts and prac- 
ticing lawyers, their impact on instruction in schools of law in this 
country is clearly demonstrated. Law schools, like schools of 
medicine and engineering, still have as their major function the 
training of students for competence in the practice of their pro- 
fession, and this requires long hours of study of the legal rules and 
principles contained in court decisions, legislative enactments, and 
treatises. But university institutions of learning should be some- 
thing more than trade schools. Whether publicly supported or 
privately endowed, they have the duty also of serving society by 
making our legal order a better instrument for attaining individual 
and social justice. Thus the improvement of the law, as well as the 
statement of existing law, should be an essential part of the schools’ 
activities. And as I have indicated, this requires the excursion 
into other fields. A catalogue of a prominent American law school 
contains this announcement: 


The objectives of this school are to give training to law students 
not only as future advocates and counsellors, but also as future 
administrators, legislators or judges. . . who will have important 
responsibilities for the operation of the legal order.... Instruc- 
tion in traditional legal fields and techniques is no longer suf- 
ficient for legal education. Law should be studied in relation 
to the data and theory of social sciences. The students’ under- 
standing of law should be deepened through the study of phil- 
osophy, legal history and comparative law. Accordingly the re- 
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vised basic curriculum incorporates. . . instruction in legal and 
constitutional history, jurisprudence, economic analysis, com- 
parative law and psychology.! 


It must be admitted that few law schools have made such bold 
announcements as this, or have made such drastic alterations in 
their courses of instruction. Nevertheless, nearly everywhere in 
the law school world the ferment is working. In addition to such 
traditional subjects as contracts, torts, criminal law, property, 
practice and the like, courses in jurisprudence, comparative law and 
legal history are either offered or required. Several law faculties 
include among their members teachers of economics, sociology or 
philosophy. In others, joint seminars are offered, conducted by 
law professors and associates from the other social sciences, and a 
committee of the Association of American Law Schools is preparing 
selected materials from the social studies for law school use. Re- 
search in particular is directed to the solving through law of such 
grave and pressing problems as crime, divorce, labor relations, 
inadequate housing, and land use. New York University has just 
started the construction of a new law school building in which will 
be incorporated a “‘law center” at which experts drawn from its 
faculty, from practitioners, and elsewhere, with the aid of graduate 
students, will devote themselves to the problems of improving the 
law as a working instrument of justice. Even where such specific 
innovations as these have not been made, interstitial change can be 
felt. Seldom today is the law teacher confined to bare legal doc- 
trines with the logical deductions and applications that flow there- 
from. Without the necessity of formal courses, the rdle of law as 
a servitor of mankind is kept constantly before the student. 

This development has indeed raised serious problems for the 
schools. Three years, the time customarily allotted to the law 
school course, is pitifully short to teach even law proper, and time 
taken for departures into other fields necessarily subtracts from 
that available for purely professional training. Also it may be 
asked whether students of law are competent to improve the law 
before they have had opportunity to know what the law is. Prob- 
ably at no time, since Christopher Columbus Langdell of Harvard 


1 University of Chicago, Announcements, Law School, Sessions of 1949-1950. 
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introduced the case method of instruction in the 1870’s, have the 
methods and scope of legal instruction been subject to greater de- 
bate than in the present. It is idle to assert that agreement is 
reached, let alone perfection. 


This, then, is the great task of the law: To regulate through the 
force of the state human conduct so that individual and social 
justice can be attained. To that task lawyers, courts, legislators, 
and schools of law must be directed. Of course, it has been imper- 
fectly accomplished. At times even the great objective has been 
obscured by the law’s inner complexities and the blindness of its 
servitors. At times selfish interests of particular groups have 
swayed it from its great purpose. My hope is that in what I have 
said you have gained some insight as to its workings, some under- 
standing of the problems it faces, and conviction that its study and 
application are among the noblest, most difficult, and most impor- 
tant tasks to which the mind and heart of man can be devoted. 
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TRENDS IN STUDENT RATINGS OF 
FACULTY 


By FRANCIS J. MUELLER 
Baltimore Junior College 


During recent years the subject of faculty ratings by students 
has frequently appeared among articles in the Bulletin. The 
latest of these was that of Elizabeth Geen,! in which she summarized 
the comments of earlier writers before stating her own conviction 
of the value of this technique for faculty improvement. In this 
and other articles the pros and cons of teacher ratings by students 
have been discussed vigorously. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the subject will continue to be warmly debated and faculty 
members will continue to evidence considerable interest in this 
method of evaluating their teaching. 

It is not the intention of this discussion to contribute to this 
running dispute on the merit of student rating; rather its purpose 
is to interject, without taking sides, some statistical evidence on 
the extent to which the student rating practice has grown among 
the colleges and universities of the United States. 

The writer, by means of personal correspondence carried on 
during the summer of 1949 with presidents, deans, and depart- 
ment heads in colleges scattered throughout the country, was 
able to ascertain the experience of 98 institutions of higher edu- 
cation with student ratings of faculty. To obtain more complete 
coverage, it was decided to poll all of the remaining institutions 
of higher education in the United States. The polling medium 
chosen was a double postal card with a detachable reply portion 
ready for mailing when the recipient had answered its simple 
query and had signed his name. 

The recipient was asked to indicate the nature of the experi- 
ence which his institution had had with student ratings of faculty 


1 “Student Evaluation of Teaching,” Summer, 1950 Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 2, pp. 
290-299. 
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by checking one of six situations which, in substance, were: (a) 
student ratings of faculty had not been considered; (b) ratings 
had been formally considered and rejected; (c) such ratings had 
been considered informally but no action had been taken; (d) it 
was planned to initiate a rating program in the future; (e) student 
ratings had been used but no future use was planned; and (f) 
student ratings had been used and future use was planned. 

Except for those 98 colleges and universities whose status re- 
garding formal student ratings of faculty was known, one of these 
postal cards was addressed personally to either the president or 
the dean of every institution listed under the “colleges and uni- 
versities” and ‘‘teachers colleges” sections of the 1948-49 Edu- 
cation Directory, published by the Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency. These institutions totaled 898. The 
replies, without the aid of a follow-up, reached 706, or 78.5 per 
cent. When the remaining 98 colleges were added to this group, 
information was available for 804 institutions. This constituted 
80.7 per cent of all the colleges of the United States listed in the 
Directory. 

The responses are set forth in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


Con- Con- 

Not sid- sid- 
Failed Con- ered, ered, Plan Used, Used, 
Type of to sid- Re- NoAc- to Re- Re- 
Institution Reply ered jected tion Use jected tained 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (f) Total 


Colleges and uni- 


versities 151 167 II 177 34 49 196 785 
Teachers colleges 3 58 2 48 Ir 10 4! 208 
All institutions 189 225 13 225 45 59 237 993" 


* Three replies not usable. 


II 


More important than the figures themselves were the trends 
and relationships which emerged when these data were somewhat 
coarsened. For this purpose the original six reply-situations 
were grouped into what might be considered as three ordered 
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categories of institutional interest in student ratings. Institu- 
tions which were reported as having “given no consideration to 
student ratings” were classified as uninterested in such ratings. 
Those which reported “consideration and rejection,” “considera- 
tion but no action,” or “plan to initiate a rating program’’ (reply- 
situations (b), (c), and (d) respectively) were classified as show- 
ing interest short of trial. The remaining two reply-situations— 
‘‘have used and plan future use” and “have used but plan no future 
use’”’—were combined to form the third of these interest groups, ac- 
tual experience with student ratings. ‘The frequency of cases for each 
of these interest categories is had by combining the appropriate 
response columns of Table 1. Thus, of the 634 replying colleges 
and universities, 167 (26%) may be classified as uninterested, 
222 (35%) as interested short of trial, and 245 (39%) as experi- 
enced with student ratings. Likewise the reporting teachers 
colleges may be classified as 58 (34%) uninterested, 61 (36%) 
as interested short of trial, and 51 (30%) as experienced with 
such ratings. 

The Education Directory contains, for each listed institution, 
facts concerning its administrative control, accreditation status, 
sex of the student body, size of enrollment, and geographic location. 
The relationships between each of these five aspects, treated 
separately, and the relative degree of institutional interest in 
student ratings were quite striking. 

These trends and relationships were all treated statistically, 
though here the reader will be spared any statistical development, 
except for one brief explanation: When the terms “significant” 
and “highly significant”? are employed hereafter, they refer to 
statistical significance as measured by chi-square at the § per cent 
and 1 per cent levels of confidence respectively. Such calculations 
were essential for the proper evaluation of the extent to which the 
differences appearing in the data could be explained on the basis 
of mere chance fluctuations. Should anyone be interested, the 
study, with full statistical detail, is available in the Department of 
Education, The Johns Hopkins University. 

When the 804 responding colleges were sorted according to the 
varieties of administrative control, a marked trend of interest in 
student ratings became apparent at a highly significant level of 
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confidence. Publicly controlled colleges and universities (exclu- 
sive of teachers colleges) showed the greatest interest, while com- 
parable independent and Protestant institutions lagged appreci- 
ably. Catholic colleges and universities and teachers colleges 
proved to be the least interested. 

The apparent apathy of teachers colleges toward formal faculty 
ratings came as somewhat of a surprise, particularly since some writ- 
ers have strongly urged that prospective teachers develop a 
consciously critical attitude toward good and poor teaching. 

Another highly significant relationship was that between sex of 
the student body and institutional interest in formal student rat- 
ings. It was found that coeducational institutions manifested, 
by far, a greater interest in student ratings of faculty than their 
all-male and all-female counterparts. These latter, on the other 
hand, differed hardly any in their respective levels of interest. 

Institutional accreditation offered another highly significant 
relationship. Colleges and universities which held regional 
and /or Association of American Universities accreditation clearly 
exhibited the greatest degree of interest in the ratings. Behind 
these came those institutions which held “other” (largely pro- 
fessional) forms of accreditation, while by all odds the least in- 
terested were those institutions which could claim no accreditation. 

When the responding institutions were separated, somewhat 
arbitrarily, into four enrollment categories—below 500, 500-999, 
1,000-2,000, and over 2,000—a fourth highly significant pattern 
appeared. For the first three of these categories, interest in 
faculty ratings by students increased with enrollment, while in the 
fourth enrollment category (over 2,000) this interest showed a 
decline, though not to a significant degree. 

The final consideration dealt with the geographic location of 
the college, and once again the total pattern proved highly signifi- 
cant. In general, the over-all interest in student ratings appeared 
to be greatest in the central and western portions of the United 
States. Further, this interest diminished progressively as one 
proceeded from the south through the Middle States to the New 
England area. With respect to actual experience in faculty ratings 
by students, institutions in the central and western sections of the 
country (which embrace roughly one-half of the nation’s colleges) 
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have far outdistanced their eastern brethern—again to a highly 
significant degree. 


ill 


How do colleges and universities react to these ratings when 
they do try them? To get a partial answer to this question, a 
further study was made of the 296 institutions which reported 
definite experience with the ratings. Four out of five such in- 
stitutions indicated that they planned to continue using the rat- 
ings in the future, whereas one-fifth reported that they did not 
plan any future use. In so far as plans for future use can serve as 
an index of satisfaction, it appears that the satisfied users outnum- 
ber the dissatisfied users by four to one. Statistically, of course, 
this is highly significant. 

An analysis of these 269 institutions, in accordance with those 
aspects discussed above, showed no significant relationships be- 
tween satisfaction-dissatisfaction and administrative control, 
accreditation, or geographic location. However, when these col- 
leges were separated enrollment-wise into categories “below 500”’ 
and ‘‘soo and above,” a significant relationship did appear. The 
smaller institutions (below 500) definitely tended to be less sat- 
isfied with their experience in formal faculty evaluations by 
students than the larger institutions. 

Of greater interest (higher statistical significance) was the 
relationship between sex of the student body and institutional 
satisfaction with student ratings. The coeducational institutions 
evidenced the greatest satisfaction, while the all-male colleges 
seemed to be satisfied less frequently. The all-female colleges 
very decidedly were the least satisfied—in fact, there is statis- 
tical doubt at this point that the data, though showing a majority 
of satisfied users among institutions for women, are truly in- 
dicative of the total situation. 

This brings up a curious sidelight. When responding to this 
survey, the president of one women’s college penned this across 
the top of his postal card: “Generally girls can’t give an ‘ob- 
jective’ rating of teachers.”’ In the event that this is the answer 
to the relatively high degree of dissatisfaction toward student 
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ratings among women’s colleges, one might speculate as to what 
there is in coeducational institutions to increase a girl’s objectivity, 
since she certainly must contribute something to their high degree 
of satisfaction with these self-same ratings. 

Formal faculty ratings by students have been bouncing about 
on the college scene for the past twenty-five years. So far as it is 
known, these data constitute the first accurate, national inven- 
tory of the extent of such ratings, so a comparative growth study 
is impossible. However, from collateral information uncovered 
by other phases of this study, the indications were that never be- 
fore has activity in this area even approached its present level of 
intensity. What is more, this trend is still increasing. 

Thus it seems abundantly clear that formal student ratings 
should occupy more than just a peripheral position in the thinking 
of collegiate faculty members. It is clearly established that the 
ratings are used extensively. Their results have been both good 
and bad. Clearly the time is here to call a halt to the formation of 
judgments based on flimsy and impressionistic evidence (which 
has so often been the case in discussion of faculty ratings) and to 
investigate dispassionately, as scholars, the varied facets of such 
ratings. Then—and only then—should our judgments be formed. 
If in this process the ratings should prove to be a genuine menace, 
as some have claimed, then let us put them down abruptly; if 
not, then let us experiment with them, modify them, and develop 
them to the maximum of value and effectiveness. 


Note: This article is based on data assembled by the author in 
the preparation of his doctoral thesis in the Department of Edu- 
cation, The Johns Hopkins University.—Tue Epirors. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRACY IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY MUNICIPAL COLLEGES' 


By a Committee Representative of the Chapters of the American 
Association of University Professors in the Municipal Colleges of 
New York City 


New York City’s four municipal colleges—the City College, 
Hunter College, Brooklyn College, and Queens College—are admin- 
istered and primarily financed by the City of New York.? 

The Mayor of the City of New York appoints the members of the 
Board of Higher Education, the governing body of the four units. 
The staffs of each of the colleges, functioning under a set of Board 
of Higher Education By-Laws adopted in 1938 for the purpose of 
democratizing procedures of the schools, elect their own department 
chairmen and provide through other elected committees much of 
the machinery to administer the institutions, in cooperation with 
the four college presidents. 

More than twelve years have elapsed since the inception of these 
By-Laws. During this period the municipal colleges have experi- 
enced many vicissitudes, including the Second World War; in the 
interim, too, they have undergone extensive changes. The modifi- 
cations that have come about may be attributed partly to the 

1 This article is essentially a digest of the report 4 Decade of Democracy in the City 
College, June, 1949, which was distributed in mimeographed form to members of 
the New York City municipal college Chapters of the American Association of 
University Professors. A second edition, December, 1949, with minor revisions, was 
financed by the Legislative Conference of the New York City Colleges and dis- 
tributed to all members of the day session staffs of the institutions. A small 
amount of material not originally in the report has been included in this article to 
bring it up to date. ’ 

* The City makes an appropriation for these four institutions. In 1949-1950 out 
of the total receipts of $29,549,209.89 sixty-two per cent came from the City of New 
York, nine per cent from the Federal Government, twelve per cent from the State 
Government, and the balance from students and other sources. Together these 
institutions had an enrollment in the spring of 1950 of 70,424. Of these, 26,696 
were in Day Session and 43,778 in other sessions (except summer). The assessed 
valuation of the college plants, $40,626,531.81, represents an investment of approxi- 


mately $1520 per day-session student—Board of Higher Education City of New 
York, Financial Report for the Year Ended Fune 30, 1950, New York, 1950. 
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opportunities offered by the new By-Laws of the Board of Higher 
Education and partly to the additional demands placed on the 
institutions. Increases in teaching personnel, modifications of 
staff status, adjustments of procedures within the individual 
colleges, revisions of curricula to meet the needs of different groups 
of students, and extension of the activities of the colleges to serve 
their respective communities have resulted in four 1951 college 
models different in many respects from those of a decade ago. 

Although not all change within the colleges was caused by the 
democratization of the schools, some of it was; the results of this 
experiment begun in 1938 are now available. It would seem of 
significance, therefore, both tothe municipal institutions themselves 
and to other educational organizations to know these results as 
interpreted by members of the teaching staffs.1 This study of 
the Board’s By-Laws was accordingly undertaken by members of 
the teaching staffs from each of the four city institutions, consti- 
tuting a subcommittee of the Joint Executive Committee of the 
American Association of University Professors in the four munici- 
pal colleges. These findings were submitted by the subcommittee 
to the Joint Executive Committee. They represent staff opinion 
to the extent that the members familiarized themselves with intra- 
and inter-college attitudes and have attempted to interpret them 
objectively. 


II 


Democracy—lIts Prelude and Development 


In the years between 1934 and 1938 a considerable number of new 
members were appointed to the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York. Largely on the initiative of some of these new 
members the Board undertook, in collaboration with representatives 
of the faculties of the municipal colleges, toreframe the organization 
of these institutions. The Board appointed a committee of five, of 

1 An evaluation was made i in 1948 by the Chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion: Ordway Tead, “Faculty-Administration Relationships in the Colleges of 
New York: A Ten-Year Appraisal,” Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. 34, No. 1, Spring 1948, p. 67. A second Board of Higher Education 


study has recently been’ completed: Lloyd S. Woodburne, 4n Appraisal of the 
Faculty Organization By-Laws Governing The City of New York, Sept. 1, 1950. 
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which Mr. John T. Flynn was Chairman, to study the problem and 
to bring in recommendations.! It came to two chief conclusions: 
(1) That a set of by-laws should be drawn up which would lay 
down systematic, fair, and uniform procedures for appointments, 
tenure, and promotions; and (2) that the administrative struc- 
ture should be so revised as to limit somewhat the then excessive 
authority of the presidents, and introduce simultaneously a con- 
siderable measure of democracy into faculty organization. With 
these principles in mind, the Committee of five drafted the pro- 
posed By-Laws on tenure and faculty reorganization which were 
revised by the Committee on Curriculum and By-Laws of the 
Board. Two open hearings on these proposed By-Laws were held, 
one in April and one in May, 1938. In June the Board approved 
the proposed By-Laws, with the provision that tenure would be- 
come effective as of September 1, 1938. The By-Laws were not 
made applicable to the evening session staffs, however, nor did they 
include the non-instructional staffs of the colleges. Hence, al- 
though in the fall of 1938 the four municipal colleges—Brooklyn, 
City, Hunter, and Queens—are said to have democratized their 
procedures, only the day-session teaching staffs were included in 
the experiment. 

Among other questions, the concept of democracy always raises 
the following: Shall the rule by the people be direct or through 
representation? In answering this question for a particular group, 
the determining factor is generally size; the larger the group, the 
greater is its dependence on representative government. Because 
of the relatively large size of the staffs of each of the city colleges, 
when the 1938 change in the organization of the colleges was ef- 
fected, some form of representative government was considered to 
be essential. Thus the Board of Higher Education with the coop- 
eration of the staffs provided for various elected committees to work 
with the four presidents in the administration of the colleges. 

At the time that these committees were organized, three basic 
principles were accepted, namely, representation by rank, repre- 
sentation by department, and election of the department chairmen. 
Since in 1938 there was a relatively high proportion of the per- 


' The authors of this report are particularly indebted to Mr. John T. Flynn for 
background information for this section. 
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manent staff in the rank of instructor, the By-Laws provided for 
representation by rank on the “‘key’’ college committees. Today, 
as a result of promotion throughout the years, concentration in the 
instructorial rank no longer obtains, and therefore representation 
on the basis of rank no longer appears to be necessary; in fact, the 
practice has become so outmoded that in some instances individual 
members of the committees represent no one but themselves. 


The second principle, representation by department, has re- 
sulted in large and unwieldy committees, since each college has 
more than twenty departments. Today, therefore, the question 
is actively being considered on each of the municipal college cam- 
puses: Does faculty democracy necessitate representation on a 
departmental basis, or can democracy better be achieved by 
smaller committees elected by the college at large or through 
divisions? 

The third principle, the election of department chairmen, has 
been the subject of periodic reconsideration. In 1946, the Board of 
Higher Education offered the staffs the opportunity to change to 
appointed chairmen and held open hearings on this proposal. Both 
at the hearings and in the vote taken by the college staffs there was 
overwhelming opposition to the proposed change. 


The recent appraisal undertaken under the auspices of the Board 
of Higher Education recognizes the fact that with regard to the 
election of department chairmen the faculties have expressed them- 
selves several times, the last time quite recently, as favoring over- 
whelmingly the continuation of this provision.!. In view of the 
general agreement on this point the Woodburne report to the Board 
makes no recommendation for change. 

In the following pages will be found the organization of New 
York City’s four municipal colleges as presented in the Board of 
Higher Education By-Laws; further, the attempt will be made to 
indicate where, as a result of the changes which have taken place 
between 1938 and 1951, this organization no longer fits the needs 
of the schools. This analysis includes many of the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by the staffs towards meeting these 
needs. 


1 Lloyd S. Wocdburne, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Tenure 


Under the By-Laws of the Board of Higher Education just 
who are designated as “members of the faculties’’ of the municipal 
colleges? Not everyone on the teaching staffs is included—not the 
lecturer, not the tutor, and not the instructor without tenure. 
This information at times comes as something of a blow to the ap- 
pointee at the municipal colleges, who visualizes himself as having 
attained faculty status at the moment of his appointment. To be 
a member of the permanent staff of one of the colleges (i. ¢., to 
attain tenure) the new appointee who has obtained the Ph.D. or 
its equivalent must have served three full consecutive years and 
have been appointed for a fourth year.! 

Attention has been called to the importance of tenure. Assum- 
ing a satisfactory probationary period and the maintenance of 
enrollment, tenure guarantees a teaching position to the age of re- 
tirement with a commitment on the part of the city of between 
two hundred and three hundred thousand dollars.? 

Recently it has been recommended that “‘No period of teaching 
prior to attaining the Ph.D. or equivalent should be counted to- 
ward tenure.’’* In addition, some officials and faculty members 
have talked in terms of at least a five-year period of probation. 
Should these two features be in effect simultaneously, it might 
amount to a nine-year period before an individual would gain 
tenure. Innoneof the colleges is there much sentiment in favor of 
these proposals. Rather, the existing tenure provisions appear to 
be much more popular. 


III 
The Departments—The Chairmen 


Undoubtedly the keystone of democracy in New York City’s 
municipal colleges is the election of department chairmen. From 
1938 to the present, elections have occurred at three-year intervals 


1 If the individual has initially been appointed to one of the professorial ranks, 
he may be granted tenure either at the end of three full consecutive years of service 
and with appointment for a fourth year, or earlier by special action of his Depart- 
ment, the college, and the Board of Higher Education (but not sooner than at the 
end of one year). 

2 Woodburne, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 
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of departmental chairmen as well as of the members of the various 
committees through which the colleges function. Pending the 
discussion of the Board of Higher Education study, the elections of 
May, 1950 were for one year only. 

Some significant limitations to the election of department chair- 
men have been generally noted. Departmental self-government 
involves primary group relationships which may or may not be 
harmonious. The mere process of the election of departmental 
chairmen has in some instances split departments into two or even 
more segments. Still, in the years intervening between elections, 
department members do of necessity work together toward common 
departmental objectives. It may be that periodically some chair- 
men are motivated in the determination of their policies by con- 
siderations of re-election. Furthermore, some department mem- 
bers with qualities of leadership are not elected to chairmanship. 
But some such limitations exist under any democratic or appointed 
regime, be it in the community or the college. Moreover, in New 
York City’s colleges, the presidents may make their own recom- 
mendations. Final approval of the department chairmen rests 
with the Board of Higher Education. 

The responsibility of a department head as administrator and his 
responsibility to his colleagues in the department may at times be 
far from identical. It is generally agreed that both of these re- 
sponsibilities are important and that neither one should be neg- 
lected. It should be emphasized, however, that in the municipal 
colleges many of the elected chairmen who have served the depart- 
ments during the last decade have somehow managed to effect a 
satisfactory compromise. 


Departmental Committees— Appointments, Promotions, and Budget 


Hunter and Queens Colleges have departmental committees on 
Personnel and Budget which deal with appointments, reappoint- 
ments, budgetary matters, and promotions. At Brooklyn College 
and City College, Committees on Appointments handle all of these 
functions in departments in which not all teaching ranks are repre- 
sented; in the departments having representatives of all teaching 
ranks, however, the question of promotions is handled by all mem- 
bers of the department of higher rank than the candidate. 
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In each of the colleges, the department chairman and subchair- 
man (where one exists) serve on the committee. The other 
members are elected by the department. One of them must be 
an instructor, and at City and Brooklyn Colleges each of the 
other teaching ranks must be represented if possible. Since it 
frequently happens that there are only one or two persons available 
in a given rank, the committee is sometimes far from repre- 
sentative. 

One revision which has been suggested would provide for a de- 
partmental Personnel and Budget Committee of five consisting of 
the chairman and four other members without specification as to 
rank, except that in departments having three or more instructors 
on tenure, one would be a member of the committee.'! Since 
Hunter and Queens Colleges already have a single committee on 
personnel and budget the change would primarily affect the 
procedures for appointments and promotions in the other two 
colleges. 


IV 


Central Committees—Faculty Personnel ana Budget 


Central Committees on Faculty Personnel and Budget receive 
and act upon recommendations of the department committees in 
regard to appointments, promotions, and budgets. Furthermore, 
the President in each college is empowered to present to the Faculty 
Personnel and Budget Committee appointments or promotions 
which he wishes to initiate. Should this Central Committee fail to 
approve such a recommendation, the President has the power to 
take it directly to the Board of Higher Education with a request 
for approval; generally the Board supports the Presidents in these 
recommendations. 

For three of the colleges—Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens—a 
simple provision of the By-Laws designates that the Personnel and 
Budget Committee shall be composed of the President, the Dean of 
Faculty, and the Department Chairmen. In contrast, at City 
College, with its separate schools, there are divisional Personnel and 


1 4 Decade of Democracy in the City Colleges, Revised December, 1949 (Mimeo) 
P. 4. 
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Budget Committees.!. The question of the most effective com- 
position for this key committee arises. Are the chairmen the most 
effective persons to be sitting on these committees, or should selec- 
tion be based on some other criteria? It is true that many compe- 
tent persons in the colleges are not departmental chairmen and, 
under the present system, are precluded from serving on the college 
Committees on Faculty Personnel and Budget. Department chair- 
men do, however, have the administrative experience gained from 
running their individual departments. When serving on key 
committees, to the extent that they can divorce themselves from 
the departmental point of view and instead identify themselves 
with the well being of the college as a whole, undoubtedly the chair- 
men make a contribution. An opportunity for qualified persons to 
serve, other than the chairmen, as well as the unwieldy numbers 
involved in the present college committees on Personnel and Bud- 
get, give point to the current proposal for reorganization as follows: 


The college Personnel and Budget Committees should be re- 
duced in size to eight persons with terms of office of four years each. 
In addition, persons who have served on this committee would not 
be eligible for re-election until after a lapse of two years. The 
membership on this committee would not be restricted to chair- 
men. The members of these committees would be relieved of 
half of their teaching duties during their term of office.? 


This recommendation raises the problem of the method of selection. 
From the point of view of the staffs of the municipal colleges, it 
would appear desirable to have the members of the College Person- 
nel and Budget Committee elected. 


Faculty Councils 


Another of the major aspects of demecracy at its inception 
in the municipal colleges was the organization of a Faculty 


1 Each of the five divisional committees is composed of the chairman and sub- 
chairman of the groups representing related departments. Thus the School of 
Technology has a Committee on Personnel and Budget with the Dean of the School 
as the Chairman. The School of Business and Civic Administration has such a 
committee, with a chairman elected from its members. In the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, there are three divisional committees, with chairmen elected 
from the members of the respective committees. Above these divisional committees 
is the Review Committee, consisting of the President and the Deans of the separate 
schools. 

* Woodburne .op. cit., p. 69. 
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Council in each, whose function was to be largely that of 
the determination of educational policies. Today the composition 
of the Faculty Councils is unchanged from that stipulated in the 
By-Laws of the Board more than a decade ago. At that period, 
the provision was that in addition to specified administrators (the 
President as chairman, the Deans, and Directors), each department 
of a college, irrespective of size, should have three delegates—the 
department chairman, one member of professorial rank, and one 
instructor. Each of the delegates, except the Department Chair- 
man, is elected for a three-year term by secret ballot by the mem- 
bers of the faculty of his rank entitled to vote in his department. 

Departments vary greatly in size; in June, 1949, in the City 
College the Classical Languages Department had as few as three 
voting members and simultaneously the English Department had 
thirty-five. Thus, since both small and large departments are 
represented by three persons, in the large departments many highly 
competent faculty members having interest in the functioning of the 
Faculty Council are debarred from serving. Furthermore, in large 
departments, each of the three delegates (including the chairman) 
is the representative of ten, fifteen, or twenty of his colleagues, 
while each delegate in a small department may represent only him- 
self or one or two persons in addition to himself. 

Since today the point of concentration in each of the colleges has 
shifted from instructor to assistant professor, representation on the 
faculty councils can and often does occur by default, in that there 
may be only one or no person of a given rank available to serve. 
The question arises: To what extent is the personnel of the Fac- 
ulty Council representative of the departments and of the faculty 
asawhole? This suggests that the composition of the body should 
be altered to effect a change which will better express present- 
day conditions within the colleges. The recommendations which 
have been offered include provision for members elected at large 
and a reduced departmental representation. 


The College Budgets 


The extent to which democracy in the city colleges has 
influenced budget procedures varies among the four institu- 
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4 


tions. For example, at the City College matters of budget 
have been handled almost entirely by the administrative offices of 
the institution. With a few exceptions, they have not been re- 
ferred to the departments of the College for discussion and action. 
7 F Hunter and Brooklyn Colleges have had faculty participation in 
drawing up the budget primarily at the College level rather than 
the departmental level. In contrast, at Queens College various 
faculty groups participate in budget making, including the chair- 
4 man of a department (after conferring with the Department 

- 4 Committee on Faculty Personnel and Budget), the College Com- 
mittee on Personnel and Budget, and the President. 

Non-mandatory salary increments are recognized as a type of 
promotion and are generally used as adjustments in salaries for 
individuals whose compensations have been out of line. In the 
colleges, marked variation has existed in the machinery used to 
grant the special increments, in terms of the relative réles of the de- 
. partments, the Faculty Personnel and Budget Committee, and the 
Administration. In general, insufficient recognition(or none) has 

been given to recommendations of departmental committees. 

: It has been recommended that special salary increments should 
be handled in the same manner as promotions.!_ This would mean 
| that the initial recommendation would be made by the appropriate 
; departmental committee and would then be transmitted to the 
Z college Committee on Faculty Personnel and Budget, which would 
cy. make its recommendations to the President. The President would 
ee convey this recommendation and any recommendations of his own 
7s (made after consultation with the Committee on Faculty Personnel 
| and Budget) to the Board of Higher Education. 

Although democratic procedure in budget making is required by 
the Board of Higher Education By-Laws, there has been less ob- 
servance of this than in any other sphere of college activity. Con- 
a sequently, it is recommended that both the departmental and the 
as college-wide committees, which the Board of Higher Education 
By-Laws have designated to handle matters of personnel and 
budget, should exercise jurisdiction in the matter of budget, in co- 
operation with the administrative officials of the colleges. In 
E: general, improved budget procedures should be worked out whereby 


1 A Decade of Democracy in the City Colleges, p. 4. 
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the four college administrations would cooperate with the Com- 
mittees on Faculty Personnel and Budget and with the individual 
departments. 


VI 


The foregoing analysis has shown that of the three basic assump- 
tions (representation by department, representation by rank, and 
election of department chairmen) changed conditions in the munici- 
pal colleges have raised serious doubts as to the efficacy of the first 
two. Retention of the third, however, has received continued 
faculty support. In general, where change appears desirable, some 
modification of the By-Laws of the Board of Higher Education 
would be necessary. 

A point that should be stressed is that the formal introduction of 
democratic procedure at the city colleges has resulted in staffs 
which, on the whole, are both interested and informed on college 
policies and practices. It is true, of course, that the wheels of de- 
mocracy grind slowly and that service by faculty members on the 
many committees resulting from the democratic organization is a 
time-consuming process. On the other hand, the twelve years of 
experience with committee functioning has tended to streamline the 
process to some extent. Today the key committees in the colleges 
are generally well versed and relatively efficient in the fields in 
which they operate. 

The dynamic character of the New York community makes rapid 
institutional change inevitable. Therefore, it is to be expected 
that the democratic organization, having had its inception more 
than a decade ago, would need some alterations to bring it up to 
date. To know what adjustments to make requires careful analy- 
sis of existing conditions and the evolution of a dynamic and com- 
prehensive plan for New York City’s municipal colleges. It is to be 
hoped that the various studies of democracy in action in the 
city colleges will result in strengthening their democratic organiza- 
tion in order that the men and women most qualified to serve may 
do so and that the four municipal institutions function at maximum 
efficiency. 
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By the Subcommittee on By-Laws of the Joint Executive Committee 
of the Chapters of the American Association of University Professors 
in the Municipal Colleges of New York City: 


Touau (Sociology and Anthropology), Hunter 
College, Chairman 

AuBison Burrtse (Chemistry), The City College 

WituraM G. Crane (English), The City College 

R. Travis Harpaway (German), Queens College 

H. Van Rensseraer Witson (Philosophy), Brooklyn 
College 
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By DAVID NOVARR 


Cornell University 


The note in my mailbox says, “Mr. Novarr, Pkg.’ Before this 
semester, I used to delight in the mild quaver of anticipation that 
such a note carried. Now I am a little dispirited. I know what 
the package is before I call for it. For I am, this year, a member of 
the Freshman English Committee at Cornell, and the packages are 
sent by publishers who wish their texts adopted in English 111-112, 
the introductory course in reading and writing required of all fresh- 
men in the University. 

I used to have a considerable interest in how the authors of these 
books met The Problem. I was rather anxious to learn how well- 
qualified and experienced teachers taught thinking and writing and 
reading, for my own efforts with four freshman generations had led 
to a perhaps normal disenchantment. I admired these authors for 
their industry in collecting for anthologies, for the breadth of the 
reading indicated in their selections, for the logic of their commen- 
taries. Rather early, to be sure, I was troubled by their own some- 
what undistinguished prose, but, as a typical English teacher who 
is honest with himself, I early decided that there was no necessary 
correlation between writing well and teaching how to write well. 
Lately, however, I have wondered a little whether their taste is not 
a trifle traditional, their logic not quite impeccable. I have been a 
little disturbed by their apparent ambivalence of attitude toward 
accuracy and integrity: their caution and originality in literary 
scholarship directed toward colleagues seems at odds with their 
debonair disregard for them in texts directed toward students. I 
have been a little disturbed by their apparent trouble with simple 
arithmetic, by their trouble with subtraction when they simultane- 
ously demonstrate a sure talent for division and multiplication. I 
have even been worried, somewhat, about the influence which, 
possibly, they have had on innumerable thousands of students. 
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II 


These colleagues of mine are responsible for the most popular 
piece of writing in the last decade or so. This popularity is not the 
“easy, vulgar, and disgusting” popularity of Gone with the Wind or 
“and Sudden Death,” but the unostentatious and quiet popular- 
ity peculiar to professorial productions, a shy kind of popularity 
which may reveal the inmost workings of the academic mind. That 
the popularity of this essay has not been generally recognized is due 
in part to its being variously entitled. Most frequently it is called 
“On Various Kinds of Thinking” or “Four Kinds of Thinking.” It 
varies not only in title, however, but also in length, in content, and 
in footnoting, and though it is based with more or less faithfulness 
on Section II of a two-hundred page book called The Mind in the 
Making, written in 1921 by James Harvey Robinson, it is an essay 
of my colleagues’ own making. 

Robinson’s Section II has as its purpose the inculcation of the 
very ideas to which most teachers pay verbal homage. It is an 
effective touchstone for inciting the kind of thinking that teachers 
endeavor to stimulate in their students. Section II has three Sub- 
sections, entitled “On Various Kinds of Thinking,” “Rationalizing,” 
and “‘How Creative Thought Transforms the World.”’ In Subsec- 
tion I Robinson discusses in lively fashion the frequency of our 
indulgence in Reverie, our preoccupation with our Ego enhanced by 
self-magnification and self-justification, and he spends a paragraph 
on making decisions, whether impulsive or pondered. Subsection 
II is centered on Rationalizing, on finding likely reasons to defend 
long-treasured beliefs and prejudices so that we may continue to 
hold on tothem. In Subsection III Robinson concentrates on true 
reason, which he calls “Creative Thought,” a kind of harnessed 
curiosity, objective observation which produces assignable results. 

Robinson’s book is, it seems to me, good. His Section II is, it 
seems to me, a good section.! I am pleased with his knowledge 
that Galileo was 17 when, in 1581, he noticed the isochronous vibra- 
tions of the lamps in a Pisan church; I am impressed by his precise 
knowledge that exactly on October 28, 1831, Faraday was wondering 

1] would quarrel, however, with his facile statement that Milton wrote his 


treatise on divorce as a result of his troubles with his wife and his Areopagitica to 
prove his right to speak up on divorce, 
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what would happen if he would mount a disk of copper between the 
poles of a horseshoe magnet; but I am puzzled by his saying that 
Faraday’s observation took place 350 years after Galileo’s. 

I am willing to forgive Mr. Robinson his slip in subtraction, 
though I think it will be generally agreed that Galileo and Faraday 
would have had rather greater difficulty than they had with crea- 
tive thought if their elementary arithmetic had been faulty.!| Mr. 
Robinson has used one slightly chipped brick, but his wall is whole 
and solid, and it is an integral part of the argument he is building. 
My colleagues have not only reproduced faithfully the chipped 
brick, but they have removed parts of the wall, and they have made 
what is left fit a superstructure of their own construction. With 
charming ingenuousness, most of them start their essay with 97 of 
Subsection I: ‘We do not think enough about thinking.”” With 
disarming candor, most of them end their essay with the last words 
of 413 of Subsection III: ‘We have absolutely inexhaustible 
capacities for appropriating what others do for us with no thought 
of a ‘thank you.’ We do not feel called upon to make any least 
contribution to the merry game ourselves. Indeed, we are usually 
quite unaware that a game is being played at all.” 


III 


In my office are about a dozen such essays, some sent me with the 
compliments of the publishers, some left behind by my predecessors. 
In the popular text Modern English Readings, Professors Roger 
Sherman Loomis and Donald Lemen Clark of Columbia University 
use “Four Kinds of Thinking’ as the lead-off essay in the section 
called ‘“‘Discussions of Modern Problems.”’ They indicate in their 
Preface that they have tried to select such readings as will serve as 
“an introduction to those problems which, today more than ever, 
if left unsolved or wrongly solved, mean individual misery and a 
world in utter chaos.”” They ask the student, “On what subjects 
do you find yourself wavering from earlier beliefs? Do you at- 
tempt to rationalize them? Could you apply creative thought to 
these problems?” and they suggest that he write a theme entitled 

?To be sure, Milton frequently subtracted a couple of years from the date of 


composition of a poem in order to play up his ability to write well at an early age, 
but his was conscious error. 
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“How I Figured It Out for Myself.” The professors play the merry 
game with obvious spirit. Arithmetic is, of course, beyond the 
scope of their large-minded consideration. They concentrate on 
the solution of the modern problem and are content to let the stu- 
dent figure out for himself the less modern one in subtraction. 

“Kinds of Thinking” is the title of the essay appearing in Prod- 
lems in Reading & Writing by Henry W. Sams and Waldo F. 
McNeir of the University of Chicago. The editors graciously 
acknowledge in their Preface that “‘so many suggestions and direct 
contributions came from past and present members of the English 
staff of the College of the University of Chicago that it would be 
impossible to be certain where indebtedness leaves off, if, indeed, it 
leaves off at all.” “‘Kinds of Thinking”’ is in Section IX, which has 
its emphasis on “Analysis” and is called ‘Objectives of Education,” 
and this section is additionally graced by the essay “Education for 
Freedom” by Chancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins. The Intro- 
duction to Section IX poses the problem of the more modern Chi- 
cago, ‘“What ought to be the education of the average man?” The 
numerical omission in the title of the essay and the scrupulous 
adherence to Robinson’s subtraction may be indicative of the non- 
mathematical logic advocated by midwestern educators. This 
process is perhaps illuminated by Professor F. Earl Ward of Mac- 
alester College in the Introduction to his English for Communication, 
where “On Various Kinds of Thinking”’ is included among “Some 
Illustrations of the Symbolic Process.’’ Professor Ward’s avowed 
advocacy of the relativism of numbers is apparent in his saying, 
“Communication may be thought of as a symbolic process, in that 
we share thoughts and feelings by means of conventional sounds or 
marks that are different from what they stand for and represent 
thoughts and feelings in the same way that a bank note or check 
stands for the value of what we buy or sell. And even as money has 
no absolute value but only value in relation to the existing price 
structure and the desire of the buyer to have a certain commodity 
as balanced against the seller’s reluctance to part with it, so the 
symbols used in communication have no absolute value.”’ Pro- 
fessor Ward’s composure in the face of Robinson’s numerical slip 
may well result from his absolute consistency in practicing his 
relativistic theory. 
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It is interesting to observe that Leslie L. Hanawalt and Emilie A. 
Newcomb, aided by seven assistant editors and a contributing 
staff of twenty-four, all of Wayne University, included ‘On Various 
Kinds of Thinking” in a section called “The Principle of Observa- 
tion” in their book Writing from Observation. The Preface of this 
book, published in 1942 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, states 
the editors’ rationale: ‘The principle of observation is the in- 
tellectual core around which these articles and stories and poems 
have been assembled; and it is to the inculcation of this principle 
that many of the exercises have been devoted.”’ It is interesting to 
observe that the Wayne variation of OV KOT does not stop with 
{13 of Subsection III but ends with the last words of 917, “ ‘if the 
thought of holding a prejudice disgusted us as does a foul disease, 
then the dangers of man’s suggestibility would be turned into ad- 
vantages.’”’ It is interesting to observe, too, that an OVKOT 
of the same length was published in the same year by the 
same publishers. But it must be observed in all fairness that 
the editors of The Harbrace Omnibus OV KOT (working in the 
“Classification” subsection of their ‘Analysis’? section) silently 
subtracted 100 from Robinson’s incorrect subtraction; it may be 
observed, also, that here the Wayne editors did not follow them. 

In The Exposition of Ideas by Baxter Hathaway of Cornell and 
John Moore of Montana State University, OVKOT (here in the 
“Classification” subsection of “Traditional Patterns of Organiza- 
tion”) again has the more traditional organization. This collabor- 
ation, it should be explained, largely dates prior to Professor Hatha- 
way’s coming to Cornell. There is some evidence that the editors 
were at least subconsciously concerned with Robinson’s lapse in 
subtraction, for in their analysis of OV KOT their question 3b reads, 
“Could item three, for instance, just as well be item two? Explain.” 

The traditional ¢KOT appears also in 4 Complete College Reader, 
edited by John Holmes of Tufts College and Carroll S. Towle of the 
University of New Hampshire in consultation with William H. 
Hildreth of Ohio State University. It is included in Section 3, 
called “‘Language and Thinking,” where the editors’ introductory 
note concludes, ““That so much about language and thinking is 
written in the twentieth century indicates that people still believe 
in the advancement of learning through good logic and subsequent 
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clear communication.” The editors take justifiable pride in anthol- 
ogizing for the first time Willa Cather’s My Antonia, a signal event 
which occurs thirty-two years after the editio princeps and an honor 
which all Miss Cather’s novels have hitherto resisted. 

In Essays Old and New, edited by Margaret M. Bryant of Brook- 
lyn College, OV KOT finds itself in the distinguished company of 
Montaigne and Bacon, Addison and Steele, Lamb and Hazlitt. 
And this time, as befits its dignity, it concludes with the fine last 
sentence of Subsection III: ‘“‘Few of us are capable of engaging in 
creative thought, but some of us can at least come to distinguish it 
from other and inferior kinds of thought and accord to it the esteem 
that it merits as the greatest treasure of the past and the only hope 
of the future.” But this treatment is hardly typical. In his 
Patterns of Reading and Writing, C. H. Conley of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity reproduces Robinson’s text as faithfully as does Miss Bryant, 
but he includes it in his section called “Classification and Division.” 
The Introduction of this section says, “Frequently writers employ 
classification in order to eliminate the parts of a subject they do not 
care to discuss at the time, thus isolating for their use the part or 
parts they are particularly concerned with.” Professor Conley 
omits, in the traditional manner, §’s 1-6 of Subsection I, but he 
also omits §7; he eliminates, too ,)’s 3-5, 7, 10-12 of Subsection II; 
in Subsection III he is not concerned with{’s 3, 4, and 7, except 
for attaching the first sentence of 47 to 98. He concludes neatly 
with the traditional ‘‘we are usually quite unaware that a game is 
being played at all.”’ 


IV 


Robinson is doubly honored in Five Kinds of Writing, edited by 
Professor Theodore Morrison and the Staff of English A of Harvard 
University. The seventeen instructors who collaborated on the 
volume are distinguished, but must here be anonymous, for two of 
my colleagues at Cornell are among them.' In this volume, Sub- 
section I and Subsection II are printed as separate essays, the first 
with footnotes, the second without. Six other prose writers are 
here represented by two selections: Izaak Walton, Edmund Wil- 
son, Jonathan Swift, Henry James, Ernest Hemingway, and William 


1 Their names may be found in the Preface, where, as the chief editor says with 
meticulous precision “[they] are subjoined below, underneath my own.” 
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Carlos Williams. Of these, only Wilson, Swift, and Robinson are 
represented by two essays, and only Robinson by two essays taken 
from the same book. The last paragraph of the second Harvard 
selection follows Robinson in using italics, and reads, “‘J¢ will become 
apparent as we proceed that the fact that an idea is ancient and that it 
has been widely received is no argument in its favor|,| but should im- 
mediately suggest the necessity of carefully testing it as a probable in- 
stance of rationalization.” The editors do not proceed with Robin- 
son’s constructive subsection on “How Creative Thought Trans- 
forms the World,” and the Harvard intelligence, of the mathema- 
tical kind, cannot, therefore, be tested. The editors proceed to 
Swift’s “An Essay upon the Art of Political Lying.” 

Only the second of the Harvard selections from Robinson makes 
the grade in Essays for Our Time, edited by Arno L. Bader and Carl- 
ton F. Wells of the University of Michigan. “Rationalizing’’ 
appears in the section called “Thinking and Reading,” which the 
editors preface by statements italicized with a peculiar justness: 
“In the face of increasing mass-mindedness, the modern world needs 
men and women capable of independent thinking. No other century 
has been so prolific in substitutes for thinking, and in the efficient 
mechanical means for their dissemination.” This essay, based on 
Subsection II, starts with the third sentence of 91, “We are in- 
credibly heedless,”’ continues through §5, and inserts 98 before 
§’s6and 7. This happy juxtaposition makes for a searching con- 
clusion, for the last sentence is one which Robinson appropriately 
italicized, “ Rationalizing is the self-exculpation which occurs when we 
feel ourselves, or our group, accused of misapprehension or error.” 

The crowning compliment to OV KOT is, of course, that it has 
infiltrated into the modern book of rhetoric. In snippets it is now 
used, as Macaulay and Addison and Johnson once were, to model 
niceties of expression. Thus, in Understanding and Using English 
by Newman B. Birk and Genevieve B. Birk of Tufts College, 41 
of Subsection III is used to illustrate ‘definition by negation or ex- 
clusion” and 48 of Subsection II is used to illustrate “the force of 
effective repetition.” There is perhaps a left-handed compliment 
to OVKOT, too, in How to Think and Write by William G. Crane 
and F. Carl Riedel of the College of the City of New York. For, 
although the editors do not print the essay, they do print “Our 
Animal Heritage. The Nature of Civilization,” which is the first 
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subsection of the section of Robinson’s book following OV KOT. 
They do not, unfortunately, preface their essay with the words of 
Fontenelle which Robinson quotes, “‘Tous les hommes se ressemblent 
si fort qu'il n’y a point de peuple dont les sottises ne nous doivent 
taire trembler.”’ 


The note in my mailbox that there is a package for me has made 
me tremble a little. But after lunch I will call for it. I will turn 
to the table of contents to see on what pages OV KOT is printed. I 
will look at {10 of Subsection III, and there I will read, “‘three 
hundred and fifty years after Galileo.”” I shall close the book, a 
little sad. 

My own critical reader is ready to be submitted to a publisher. 
It will be fresh and stimulating to the student, and teachers will be 
happy to discover in it such good friends as Norman Cousins’ 
“Modern Man Is Obsolete,” Donald Davidson’s “Brother Jonathan 
and Cousin Roderick,’”” Mortimer J. Adler’s “How to Mark a 
Book,” and James Thurber’s “University Days.’’ There will also 
be a delightful bit by Macaulay on coffeehouses, a moving excerpt 
from Sandburg’s Lincoln, and a challenging passage from Mencken’s 
The American Language. But, oddly, I feel that the book lacks 
that final touch which makes for a polished work, that keystone 
which makes for a perfect arch, that lovely gem which, despite its 
intrinsic flaw and the others made in cutting, adds luster to the new 
setting. Still, I think my book has a fair chance for acceptance. 
The incoming classes at Cornell number almost two thousand, and 
next year will be my second on the Freshman English Committee.! 

1 In the interval between submitting my MS to the editor and correcting galley 
proof, I have received a copy of #KOT from William Sloane Associates. It is the 
first selection included by Messrs. Clapp, Angleman, and Lee in their fourth divi- 
sion, “The World of Meaning,” in The College Quad. Also, the Harcourt, Brace 
News announces in a “Bulletin for instructors weary of second-hand opinions in 
student themes” that in the revised edition of Writing from Observation “‘44 of the 
76 selections, or 60% are new.” OVKOT, we are reassured, has been retained. 
Also, Harper & Brothers announces the third edition of 4 Complete Course in 
Freshman English, Since the new Complete Course is heralded as having “the most 
material, most invitingly presented, most flexibly arranged, of any text in its field,” 
the choice of OV KOT as the first essay in the “Thinking and Propaganda” section 
was, of course, dictated by common sense. Also, Prentice-Hall Texts—J95/ says 
of Watt and Cargill’s College Reader, “Many of the selections have never before 


appeared in an anthology of this type; many, both classic and modern, are familiar.” 
As a familiar modern classic, OV KOT was an inevitable choice. 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB AND THE DEFENSE 
OF THE FREE WORLD’ 


By VANNEVAR BUSH 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The Committee on the Present Danger is beginning tonight a 
series of weekly broadcasts on the peril that faces the American 
people and on how it can be met. The Committee is a nonpartisan 
group of citizens who have organized to work together as the nation 
prepares to safeguard freedom. I have never been a “joiner,” as we 
call them on Cape Cod, but I believe so strongly in what this Com- 
mittee stands for that I am glad to be a member of it. We believe 
the nation’s preparation to meet the danger must be on the same 
scale as the danger itself. We believe balanced armed forces are 
the heart of such preparation. And we believe the utmost speed is 
essential. I have been asked to begin this series with a reckoning 
of the probabilities of the defense of the free world, and how the 
atomic bomb affects them. 

There is no doubt of the desire of the American people—and of 
our friends. Wewish to avoid war. We wish to preserve our free- 
dom and the free way of life. Ina world where aggressive dictators 
are still at large, there is but one way to achieve these ends. That 
way is—to be strong. I am confident that the American people 
realize this. But we need to study just how to build that needed 
strength. 

The key to the matter, in my opinion, is the A-bomb. At the 
end of the war our allies were exhausted. We disarmed. We 
know what has happened. Russia moved in. Working by in- 
trigue and by the subversive overthrow of governments, she took 
over enormous territory and millions of people. But Russia 
stopped. Russia stopped at the boundary where the Kremlin was 


1 Address to the nation, delivered Sunday, March 4, 1951, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System network for the Committee on the Present Danger. This Commit- 
tee is a voluntary, nonpolitical, nongovernmental group of individuals. Its office 
is located at 711 Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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sure there would be war with us if it proceeded further. We saw 
the matter tested out at the time of the air lift in Berlin, and we 
know when we confronted the Russians with true strength they did 
not force the issue. 

The deterrent is nearly as powerful today as it was then. If 
Russia sent its armies rolling across the German plains tomorrow, 
we with our A-bombs and the planes to carry them would destroy 
Russia. We could do it without question as matters stand today. 
We could destroy not only the key centers from which her armies 
would be supplied, but also political centers and the communica- 
tions of the armies on the march. - Initially equipped with weapons 
and supplies, those armies might keep rolling for a time, but there 
would be no Russia behind them as we know it today. The answer 
to this is that the armies will not roll. No all-out war is in sight for 
the immediate future unless they or we make some very serious 
error indeed. If Russia knows that she cannot go beyond certain 
boundaries without provoking war, she will not pass those bounds; 
no war willoccur. This has been well shown in recent years. The 
only apparent exception is in Korea, and there we did not make our 
position clear. 

The difficulty is that we cannot count indefinitely upon strategic 
bombing as the sole means of averting war. Today, it gives us a 
military stalemate. To maintain that stalemate is the real problem. 

Defenses against strategic bombing have been mounting ever 
since the war. Jet pursuit ships controlled by ground radar can be 
enormously effective in bringing down high-flying bombers. Rus- 
sia with its vast distances can have extensive early warning radar 
networks to alert its defenses. She can have great fleets of jet 
pursuit ships for defense, accurately controlled from the ground 
night and day. She can also have about her key positions modern 
antiaircraft artillery and also perhaps ground-to-air guided missiles. 
Russia in time can thus protect her key points. Note that I say in 
time. She cannot do it now. She cannot at any time safeguard 
all the places in Russia we might wish to attack. But in time 
there is a strong probability that she can defend key points to the 
extent that we could not penetrate to them without prohibitive 
attrition. She is also building a stock of A-bombs of her own. 
The deterrent of our A-bombs is real. But we cannot count on 
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its remaining fully effective forever. I trust we have time—time 
to prepare the defenses that will continue the balance and avert 
war. But we do not have time to waste. 


II 


These defenses center in an allied army in Europe capable of 
holding a defensive line, stopping the Russian hordes if they should 
ever start, and so dissuading them from starting. That army must 
be well trained and it must be supplied with the very best of wea- 
pons of every sort. It must be created before our present enor- 
mous atomic advantage is seriously lessened. Of course it needs to 
be combined with continued development of our striking air force 
and support of our Navy to keep the seas open, but there must be 
an army in being and on the spot capable of holding back the hordes 
of Russia. Such an army does not now exist. 

This need by no means be a matter of opposing hordes by hordes. 
We have no idea whatever of invading Russia by land, nor should 
we develop any such idea. Ours should be a defensive line, a line 
to hold back the hordes while we strike by other means. 

Many elements enter into this. In the first place, take the mat- 
ter of tanks. Russia has 40,000 tanks of various sorts. All her 
military doctrine revolves about the use of tanks and artillery. 
But there have been developed in the last few years antitank weap- 
ons of great power. Relatively small recoilless antitank guns 
mounted on a jeep or handled by four men can put a heavy tank out 
of business, with a high probability of doing it before the enemy can 
get off his first shot, even at ranges of 1500 to 2000 yards. These 
guns can be built in quantity by the hundreds for the cost of a 
single heavy tank. When the countryside is infested by stingers of 
this sort no tanks are going to roam that countryside long. There 
will still be a function for the light tank and for armored vehicles of 
various sorts. But the big tank has met its match, and unless 
techniques change in a way that I do not now see it will become a 
liability rather than an asset in due time. I do not say that the big 
tank is now obsolete; I do say we can make it obsolete if we put our 
minds to the job and build the things to counter it. With that prob- 
lem settled, the defense of Europe is simpler. 

There is another factor, moreover, which is of enormously great 
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importance. Out in the Nevada desert there have recently been a 
4 number of explosions. Presumably they mean the testing of new 
types of A-bombs developed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
during the past five years. I will not speculate as to their nature, 
but we can certainly assume that we have not been idle and that we 
: have more effective bombs today than we had five years ago. 
They may indeed be far more adaptable for a very important pur- 
4 pose. 

2 We have thought of the A-bomb as a means for attacking great 
a military production facilities or centers of political power. The 
A-bomb can also have important tactical uses. Suppose that a 
war were to break out three or five years from now and that the 
Russian hordes were held up by a much smaller number of well- 
disciplined and well-armed divisions. If the line were not too 
thinly held, if it were defended in depth with the land mines, anti- 
a tank obstacles, artillery. and other weapons that we can have if we 
a? ’ choose, how would the Russians break it? They could do so only 
; % by a huge concentration of armies, artillery, and tanks—the kind of 
. thing the Nazis did in 1944 just before the Battle of the Bulge. 
But with A-bombs in existence this becomes a very different mat- 
ter. An A-bomb delivered upon such a concentration by an air- 
plane, or possibly by use of a gun or a guided missile, would be 
devastating. In its presence, concentration of this sort would not 
make sense. Tactical use of the A-bomb thus will help to make the 


@ defense of Europe with reasonable numbers of men a practicable 
matter. 

. Further, Europe is regaining courage and spirit. The mission of 

#3 General Eisenhower and the evident determination of the American 

_-~ people are aiding greatly in that regard. We can join our strong 


and well-trained troops with those of our allies in Europe—we must 
assemble them in such numbers that they can hold the line. When 
enough men are mustered, there are important technical innova- 
tions to enable them to hold such a line against vastly superior 
numbers. It is not a matter of meeting hordes with hordes. Yet 
with even the most subtle of modern weapons there must be men to 
maintain the line and men to wield the weapons if they are to be 
effective. 
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III 


I trust therefore that in our provision of manpower we will look 
well to the future. There is no thought in my mind that the men 
we bring in for training now will have to fight soon. Rather | 
think they will be the beginning of a well-trained, well-organized 
reserve. We need not only an army in being on the spot, but also 
behind it masses of trained men who can be called, if it becomes 
necessary, without a long period of indoctrination. If total war ever 
comes again it will break suddenly. I believe that the way to ac- 
complish this purpose is to induct 18-year-olds to have approxi- 
mately two years training and service and thereafter to go into the 
reserve to build up the essential body of trained men. 

We cannot build the forces we need without sacrifice. This 
sacrifice must come in many ways, in foregoing some of the pleas- 
ures we like to enjoy, in increased taxes and heavier burdens, and 
above all in the selflessness of our youth as they devote a part of 
their lives to training for the defense of decency and freedom. In 
my opinion we shall produce less interruption in the life of the young- 
ster if we train him in the years of 18 and 19, after he has finished 
high school and before he launches his permanent career. More- 
over, the earlier the training starts, the longer will men be available 
forthe reserve. It takes young men to fight a war. 

As I said when I started this talk, the object of the free world is 
not to fight a war but to avoid the necessity of fighting. If we are 
wise I feel sure that we can avoid that necessity. We have today an 
able group of military leaders. We have a strength which Russia 
fears. The Kremlin will not strike unless it makes a mistake or un- 
less we by the utmost foolishness cause it to make a false move in 
the belief that it can do so without bringing our retaliation upon it. 
We must keep such strength that we cannot be overwhelmed, such 
strength that to attack us would be suicidal. If we do, the attempt 
will not be made and we can live without a World War III. The 
sacrifices we shall make to that end, heavy though they may be, 
will be small indeed compared to the sacrifices we would make if 
through weakness or hesitancy we allowed a war to come upon us. 

Nor does America stand up to Russia alone. Russia today faces 
the entire free world, of enormous production capacity and enor- 
mous numbers of men, a vigorous free world. The free world has 
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f no idea of making war on Russia. But it is determined to live in 
4 peace and to be strong in order to doso. We of the United States 
4 have great allies. They are temporarily in some distress, for they 
: suffered grievously during the war. But their might is rising. 


France is rising with all of its great traditions of strength and in- 

dependence. Britain is rising with its pride at having maintained 

the peace of Europe by its strength for many years. So are other 
: allies as well. Their growing strength combined with ours can be 
made ample to stand off the present danger. If it is held in check 
that danger will in time fade. We will face the threat shoulder to 
shoulder, and facing it thus we will keep the peace. 


Committee on the Present Danger: Julius Ochs Adler, Raymond 
B. Allen, Frank Altschul, William Douglas Arant, James Phinney 
Baxter III, Laird Bell, Lewis H. Brown, Harry A. Bullis, Vannevar 
Bush, Will L. Clayton, James B. Conant, Robert Cutler, R. Ammi 

* Cutter, Harold W. Dodds, Charles Dollard, William J. Donovan, 
 &g Truman K. Gibson, Jr., Meta Glass, Edward S. Greenbaum, Monte 
M. Lemann, William L. Marbury, William C. Menninger, Fred- 
& erick A. Middlebush, John Lord O’Brian, Robert P. Patterson, 

: Howard C. Petersen, Stanley Resor, Theodore W. Schultz, Robert 
= E. Sherwood, Robert G. Sproul, Robert L. Stearns, Tracy S. 
“ Voorhees, Henry M. Wriston. 
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CHAPTERS AND THE ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF THE PROFESSION 


A Summary of the Reports of Chapters Concerning Faculty Salaries 
and Salary Schedules 


In May, 1950 the General Secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors sent to the Chapters of the Association a 
questionnaire relating Chapter activities and salary adjustments 
to the rising cost of living since the war. This questionnaire was 
part of the project undertaken by the Committee on Economic 
Status of the Profession as authorized by the Council of the Asso- 
ciation in March, 1950.! 


The questionnaire made the following inquiries: 


1 (a) Has your chapter taken any action since 1945 to obtain 
general increases in faculty salaries? 

(b) If the reply to (a) is Yes, please explain what the actions 
have been. Please enclose a copy of any studies or re- 
ports made. 

(a) Has the faculty received since 1945 any general “across 
the board”’ salary increases designed to offset the rise in 
living costs? 

(b) Ifthe reply to (a) is Yes, please summarize the terms and 
amounts with dates. 

3 (a) Have there been “merit” increases in your institution on 
such an extensive scale as to approximate a general salary 
increase? 

(b) Ifthe reply to (a) is Yes, please show approximately what 
percentage of the faculty received merit increases in each 
of the years in which this plan was used. 

4 Please estimate approximately the percentage increases which 

have been made in the minimum and in the average salary for 

each rank as a result of all salary changes since 1945. 


The basic data used in the present study were obtained from the 
Chapters of the Association. In most cases, question I was 


1 See Report of the Committee, Spring, 1951 issue of this Bulletin, pp. 111-142, 
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answered by Chapter officers, but the data on questions 2, 3, and 
4 were usually supplied by college or university officials. In a few 
cases, Chapter officers supplied all the information. There is 
doubtless some variation in the validity of the data from institution 
to institution, but we have eliminated answers which seemed to 
lack firm statistical basis. We believe that the tendencies re- 
vealed by the data so edited describe reasonably well the changes 
that have taken place in the institutions which sent in usable re- 
ports. 

There is, however, a possible bias in our sample because Chapter 
officers decided whether or not their institution should be included 
within our study. Chapters which had been active and had some- 
thing to report were, perhaps, more likely to respond. Those 
Chapters which had been inactive and had little to report on the 
economic front may have been less inclined to add their experiences 
to the record. Thus, even though the experience of the reporting 
Chapters and institutions is accurately summarized, the figures 
may not be typical of experience in general because of the selective 
factors that may have influenced the reporting process. What the 
magnitude of the bias may be, or that it exists to any significant 
amount, cannot be determined. Neverthless, the summaries and 
tables in this report will be useful and interesting. By reference 
to them, each Chapter may compare its own situation with the 
average of a considerable group of other institutions. 

Answers to the questionnaire were received from 106 Chapters. 
All replies did not answer all questions. Two simply said that no 
information could be obtained. However, 104 returns could be 
used, at least in part. These 104 were rather evenly divided be- 
tween publicly supported and privately supported institutions: 
49 were from publicly and §5 from privately supported institutions. 
In respect to the way the first question was answered, again the 
reports were rather evenly divided: 50 Chapters reported some 
action in the form of studies or reasoned recommendation for im- 
provement in salaries,' while 52 reported that there had been no 
action. Two did not answer this question, and it may be assumed 
that no action was taken. Of the Chapters reporting action, those 


1 In four of these cases, the action was taken by other, and usually more official 
faculty bodies in which the Chapter membership participated. In one of these 
four, the movement for a faculty committee was initiated by the Chapter. 
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in publicly supported slightly outnumbered those in privately sup- 
ported institutions, although the total number of returns from pri- 
vately supported institutions was greater: 28 Chapters (57%) in 
publicly supported institutions reported action as against 22 (40%) 
in privately supported. 

On question 2, 70 Chapters reported that they had received across 
the board salary increases; 33 answered “no”; one did not answer. 
Among the 70 answering “yes,” 38 were in publicly and 32 in pri- 
vately supported institutions. Of these affirmative cases, 52 sup- 
plied data on the character and date of their increases. Twenty- 
three of these reported that the increase was granted as a sum of 
money.! Usually this was the same flat amount for all members 
of the faculty, but sometimes it was graduated according to the 
size of the base salary. Sometimes an across the board increase 
was effected by revising the whole salary scale upward. In several 
cases, also (mostly in publicly supported institutions), increases 
were made in each of several years. Three institutions have 
achieved across the board increases in terms of a flat amount each 
year since 1945; that is, for six successive years. Taking the 
cases where dollar values were reported, the increases for the six 
years as a whole ranged from a minimum of $100 to a maximum 
of $1500; the mean was $686 (taking the graduated amounts at 
the median value). 

Twenty-four of the cases answering affirmatively on question 2 
reported that the increase was made by a percentage of salary.” 
Usually, the percentage was the same for all members of the 
faculty, but sometimes the rate varied according to the amount of 
the salary. When the rate varied, the higher percentage went to 
those in the lower salary brackets. Sometimes the percentage 
increases were granted only once, and sometimes more than once. 
Two cases reported a percentage increase each year since 1945. 
Taking all 24 cases, the rate of increase for the period as a whole 

ranged from a minimum of 5% at three institutions to 60% at one. 
The mean of the increases was 19.8% (taking the graduated cases 
at the median value). 

1 Excluding five cases, treated below, where both money and percentage increases 
were received. 
on excluding the five cases where both percentage and money increases were 


* It may be noted poneeneeate that almost all across the board salary increases 
operated to reduce the differential between instructors’ and full professors’ salaries. 
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In addition to the above cases, five reported both sum of money 
and percentage increases, granted in different years. However, 
the data do not indicate any special advantage accrued to the 
staffs in these five institutions as compared to others that received 
two percentage or two money increases. 

Across the board increases were rather more widely used among 
the reporting institutions than were merit increases as a method 
of dealing with rising living costs. On question 3, 54 institutions 
reported merit increases on an extensive scale, in contrast to the 70 
which reported across the board methods. Forty-three answered 
that they did not have merit increases on an extensive scale, and 
seven did not answer this question. There was room for difference 
of opinion in interpreting the phrase “such an extensive scale as to 
approximate a general salary increase.” Less than 90% of the 
faculty were beneficiaries of the increase in four of the 54 cases that 
reported merit increases. If these four are excluded, we may say 
that 50 institutions reported merit increases on a scale extensive 
enough to approximate a general salary increase, and 47 reported 
that they did not. Of the 50, 26 were privately, and 24 were 
publicly supported. Twelve reported that the increase applied to 
100% of the faculty. Twenty-three institutions reported having 
received both across the board increases and merit increases on an 
extensive scale; 16 of these were publicly and seven of them 
privately supported. It would not seem from inspection that the 
mean increases in average salary for these 23 was greater than the 
mean increase for all reporting institutions. 

It is interesting to compare the results on questions 2 and 3 with 
the replies on question 1. Of the 50 cases that reported faculty 
action, every one received either across the board or extensive 
merit increases. Of the 54 cases where there was no faculty ac- 
tion, six received neither the one nor the other kind of increase. 
Of these six, however, three reported increases in the averages of 
faculty salaries between 1945 and 1950; and it may be assumed 
that many members of the faculty received substantial increases in 
spite of the fact that they were not extensive enough to be classified 
either as across the board or merit increases on a wide scale. The 
following tables sum up the activities of the Chapters and the 
results that were obtained. In Table II, the number of institu- 
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tions covered for each rank shown is given in parentheses just be- 
fore the mean. 

In answer to question 4 of the Committee’s questionnaire, 78 
Chapters gave data, though not all of them reported for all ranks 
or for increases in both the minimum and the average salaries. 
Many of these data were furnished by financial officers of the insti- 


Tasie I—Cuaprer Acriviry AND SALARY IMPROVEMENT 


Number of Institutions 


Reporting Changes in Percentage of Institutions 


Salary Level 
Upward No 


Showing 
Upward No 


Change Change Total Change Change Total 
Chapters 
taking action 50 50 100% 100% 
not taking action 48 6 54 88.89% 11.11% 100% 
Total 98 6 104 


TasLe I[]—Mean Percentace Increase In Minimum AND AVERAGE SALARIES 
FROM 1945 TO 1950 


Chapters 
Not Taking Action 


Chapters 
Taking Action 


Minimum Salaries: 


Professor (43) 38.10% (32) 30.55% 
Associate Professor (41) 38.14% (31) 31.12% 
Assistant Professor (44) 42.85% (31) 31.90% 
Instructor (42) 49.40% (30) 36.79% 
Average Salaries: 
Professor (38) 36.68% (33) 31.40% 
Associate Professor (37) 40.43% (33) 36.84% 
Assistant Professor (39) 40.85% (33) 35.24% 
Instructor (37) 45.62% (33) 38.71% 


tutions. In the following tables, the mean percentage increases 
are shown for each of the four ranks. In Table III, the over-all 
figures are given. In Tables IV to VI, the institutions are classified 
according to type of support, size, and region. The number of in- 
stitutions covered for each rank shown is given in parentheses just 
before the mean. 
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II 


Only 23 of the 50 Chapters which reported activities in salary 
matters sent in copies of their studies and reports as was requested 
in question 1 (b). Perhaps one reason for the small return was 
the exhaustion of available copies of reports. Many of the studies 
sent in, however, are careful research documents, and contain 
many valuable suggestions for persons interested in the problems 
involved. 


IIJ—A.t Institutions 
Mean Percentage Increases in Faculty Salaries from 1945 to 1950 


Minimum Salaries Average Salaries 


Professor 75) 34.88% (71) 34.24% 
Associate Professor (72) 35.12% (70) 38.44% 
Assistant Professor (75) 38.33% (72) 38.28% 
Instructor (72) 39.15% (70) 42.37% 


Taste 1V—By Type or Support 
Mean Percentage Increases in Minimum Salaries from 1945 to 1950 


Publicly supported Privately supported 


Professor (39) 36.98% (36) 32.62% 
Associate Professor (37) 38.55% (35) 31.48% 
Assistant Professor (39) 42.42% (36) 33.89% 
Instructor (37) 48.52% (35) 39-52% 

Mean Percentage Increases in Average Salaries from 1945 to 1950 
Professor (37) 37-93% (34) 30.23% 
Associate Professor (36) 42.32% (34) 34.96% 
Assistant Professor (37) 43.28% (35) 32.71% 
Instructor (36) 45.00% (34) 39.57% 


A few of the Chapters started to work on the problem of faculty 
salaries in relation to rising costs of living soon after the index 
numbers began to rise seriously. The University of Michigan 
Chapter, as early as 1943, took steps to launch a “continued and 
comprehensive” study under official auspices, the result of which 
was a valuable report.!. The Tufts College Chapter prepared a 


1 A summary of the report was published in the Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, Vol. 31, 
No. 3, pp. 400-408. 
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study early in 1945, as did also the Chapter at the Medical College 
of Virginia. Other Chapters are only now beginning to take ac- 
tion. They will doubtless find, as have those Chapters which 
have been active in these matters, that the slow movement of 
academic salaries in these times of severe and prolonged price 
inflation has given faculty members, even those most absorbed in 


Tas_s V—By Type or Support 


Mean Percentage Increases in Minimum Salaries from 1945 to 1950 
Small Medium Large 


Publicly Supported: 
Professor (4) 33-75% (14) 41.71% = (19) 35.67% 
Associate Professor (4) 40.87% (13) 41.81% (19) 36.54% 
Assistant Professor (4) 45.87% (14) 50.02% (19) 37.61% 


Instructor (2) 50.50% (14) 53.49% (19) 47.37% 
Privately Supported: 
Professor (14) 33.92% (15) 32.93% (7) 29.35% 


Associate Professor (15) 31.57% (14) 29.81% (6) 35.21% 
Assistant Professor (15) 31.27% (15) 35.98% (6) 35.20% 
Instructor (14) 39.53% (15) 43.90% (6) 28.56% 
Mean Percentage Increases in Average Salaries from 1945 to 1950 
Publicly supported: 


Professor (2) 37.50% (14) 38.18% (20) 38.19% 
Associate Professor (2) 45.00% (13) 39.29% (20) 44.63% 
Assistant Professor (2) 60.00% (14) 42.09% (20) 43.45% 
Instructor (1) 60.00% (14) 45.07% (20) 44.70% 
Privately supported: 
Professor (13) 27.73% (13) 28.08% (8) 37.78% 
Associate Professor (14) 32.84% (12) 31.07% (8) 44.48% 
Assistant Professor (14) 30.33% (13) 32.00% (8) 41.40% 
Instructor (13) 33.60% (13) 40.08% (8) 48.42% 


Note: Institutions of less than 1200 students are classified as small; from 1200 
to 4000 are classified as medium; and above 4000 are classified as large. 


their own special disciplines, an unwonted feeling for common 
counsels. Chapter meetings dealing with these questions are 
unusually well attended. Moreover, such meetings stimulate 
interest in the Association which results in an increase in member- 
ship in the Association. Cases are on record where even the mem- 
bership of large Chapters doubled with their undertaking a study 
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Tasie VI—By Geocrapnic REecIon 


Mean Percentage Increases in Minimum and Average Salaries from 1945 to 1950 


Minimum Average 
New England: 
Professor (9) 32.26% (8) 28.82% 
Associate Professor (8) 31.86% (7) 30.39% 
Assistant Professor (9) 31.67% (8) 28.51% 
Instructor (9) 38.44% (8) 34-45% 
Middle Atlantic: 
Professor (14) 28.92% (13) 25.69% 
Associate Professor (12) 28.52% (12) 30.64% 
Assistant Professor (14) 28.95% (13) 30.16% 
Instructor (13) 29.74% (12) 31.17% 
North Central: 
Professor (23) 34.80% 23) 36.20% 
Associate Professor (22) 33.44% (23) 41.67% 
Assistant Professor (22) 40.30% 23) 38.49% 
Instructor (22) 46.45% (23) 41.88% 
South: 
Professor (15) 37.67% (14) 37.66% 
Associate Professor (15) 40.17% (14) 43.67% 
Assistant Professor (15) 39.91% (14) 46.21% 
Instructor (15) 44.27% (14) 50.46% 
Mountain: 
Professor (6) 41.53% (6) 38.56% 
Associate Professor (6) 47.11% (6) 47-95% 
Assistant Professor (6) 54.00% (6) 52.20% 
Instructor (5) 66.20% (5) §0.08% 
Pacific: 
Professor (9) 32.92% (7) 35.54% 
Associate Professor (9) 34-51% (8) 34.26% 
Assistant Professor (9) 41.64% (8) 36.30% 
Instructor (9) 52.56% (8) 49.47% 


of faculty salaries and salary schedules. Such Chapters usually 
move on to deal with other important, if less pressing, matters of 
common concern to the profession. They can do much to build 
and maintain morale and esprit de corps, counteracting in some 
degree the depressing effects of the economic pressures that are 
now bearing down on college and university faculties. Most ad- 
ministrative officers are receptive to Chapter cooperation in these 
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matters and cases are reported where they have requested the 
Chapter organization to examine the problems and to make recom- 
mendations. 

Many of the reports submitted with the questionnaires are very 
comprehensive and deal with all aspects of the problem. For ex- 
ample, the report of the Chapter at the University of Virginia is a 
document of 21 legal-cap pages. The report of the Dartmouth 
College Chapter is also an inclusive and beautifully constructed 
piece of research. 

As was natural under the circumstances, almost all of the studies 
made by different Chapters start from an analysis of the salary 
conditions prevailing at the home institution. Perhaps the most 
recurrent pattern is the demonstration by tables or graphs that 
faculty salaries have not kept pace with advances in the cost of 
living. The Oberlin College Chapter presented a set of very telling 
tables showing the loss of purchasing power of 1949 salaries when 
compared with 1938 salaries. They showed that, if purchasing 
power was to be restored, the 1949 salaries would have to be raised 
36% for the lowest paid instructor and 52% for the highest paid 
professor. A schedule was also worked out and presented in the 
report, showing the actual salary necessary to be paid for each 
rank and bracket within ranks in order to restore 1938 purchasing 
power. The gravity of the problem was pointed up in a practical 
way purely on the basis of the salaries of the Oberlin faculty itself 
in 1938 and 1949. 

Another approach was to compare the salary situation in the 
home institution with that in other institutions or among other 
groups. The Illinois State Normal University, for example, stud- 
ied the increases in compensation from 1939 to 1948 for four 
groups: teachers of the nation (public school teachers), teachers 
of central Illinois, factory workers, and the faculties of Illinois State 
colleges. They found that the increases for the State college 
faculties up to 1948 were less than half of the lowest of the 
other groups, and they presented this finding effectively by means 
ofa bar graph. Another graph showed that while the real income 
of the other three groups had increased by amounts ranging from 
12 to 24%, the real income of the faculty group had decreased 
nearly 20%. Ina similar vein, the University of Michigan Chap- 
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ter showed, in a report dated January, 1949, that the real income of 
the University faculty had declined in the preceding ten years 6% 
for instructors, 10% for assistant professors, 13% for associate 
professors, and 18% for professors. During this same period, the 
real income of the legal profession had risen an average of 20%, 
of the medical profession 26%, of engineering 76%, and of agri- 
culture 98%. 

Many studies compared the salaries at home with those in other 
institutions in the same region or of the same character. The 
Wells College Chapter in 1947 obtained salary data from 17 institu- 
tions, with which it then compared its own salaries. The Univer- 
sity of Kansas Chapter, in 1946-47, made a study comparing its 
own salaries with those of eight other state universities, mostly in 
the North Central region. Again, in 1947-48, it compared its 
salaries with those of 11 other state universities, and presented the 
results of the comparison by means of charts. Still another report 
in 1949-50 brought the charts up to date. 

After the publication of studies made by the present Committee 
and published in the Association’s Bu//etin,! many of the Chapters 
found it unnecessary to conduct their own surveys of salary condi- 
tions elsewhere. For example, a study by the Clark University 
Chapter, dated February, 1950, made use of Committee reports, as 
did also a recent study by the University of Buffalo Chapter. 

Several interesting anomalies were brought to light by compari- 
sons made in the reports sent to the Committee. The Chapter at 
the New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College emphasized 
that salaries at that institution were lower than those at other 
state institutions of higher learning in New Mexico. The New York 
State College for Teachers (at Albany), in a study made in 1947 in 
cooperation with all the teachers colleges in the New York State 
system, showed that many of the public school teachers of the state 
were better paid than the faculties of the colleges which prepared 
them for their positions. A study made in 1947 by the Chapter 
at Concord College, a state teachers college in West Virginia, 
pointed out that “some teachers in the public schools with Masters’ 


1 “Instructional Salaries in 42 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Aca- 
demic Year 1948-49,” Vol. 34, No. 4, Winter, 1948, pp. 778-797; and “Intruc- 
tional Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 
1949-50,” Vol. 35, No. 4, Winter, 1949, pp. 719-747. 
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degrees will be making larger salaries than Concord faculty mem- 
bers holding the Ph.D. degree.” 

Comparisons with the public schools were made not only for 
publicly supported teachers colleges, but also for privately sup- 
ported institutions. Studies made in 1947 by the Chapter at 
Rockford College and in 1946 by that at Centenary College, both 
liberal arts colleges, drew attention to similar discrepancies. Both 
Chapters were able to report subsequent improvement in the salary 
status of their faculties. 

The methods used to secure data on the salary situation prevail- 
ing in the home institution are of some interest. In many cases, 
when what was needed was merely accurate information on existing 
scales, distributions, or averages, it was sufficient for the Chapter 
committee to apply to the appropriate administrative officers for 
the facts. In other cases, where more extensive data were wanted, 
or where administrations were, or were thought to be, secretive 
or unapproachable in such matters, resort was made to question- 
naires sent to members of the faculty, usually with due precautions 
to preserve the anonymity of the respondents. 

One of the most elaborate surveys was made at Middlebury Col- 
lege for the calendar year 1949. The questionnaire, some five 
mimeographed pages in length, arranged the inquiries under the 
following general headings: general information, income, housing, 
food, clothing, equipment, recreation, automobile, health, insur- 
ance, professional expenses, income taxes, special expenses, mis- 
cellaneous, savings or deficit. In spite of the length of the ques- 
tionnaire and its wholly voluntary nature, a 70% return was 
achieved. The results were admirably summarized in an eight- 
page report accompanied by three pages of tables. At Skidmore 
College, in the winter of 1947, the Chapter received returns from 
82% of the faculty. The Tufts College Chapter received returns 
from over 95% of those requested to reply early in 1945. On the 
other hand, the Chapter at Purdue University found the sentiment 
of the faculty toward a proposed questionnaire to be unfavorable, 
and so proceeded with its study along other lines, and made a 
series of recommendations to the President. 

In some cases, two or more Chapters with a common problem 
joined forces to deal with it. The cooperation of the New York 
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State teachers colleges has been already mentioned. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon Chapter cooperated with the Chapter at Oregon 
State College to present their case to the State Board of Higher 
Education. The Chapters at the University of North Dakota and 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College, in cooperation with 
their Alumni Associations, prepared a very effective report in 1949, 
complete with tables and bar graphs, which they subsequently 
printed as a pocket-size pamphlet, entitled ““Memo: to North 
Dakota Legislators.” 

Problems of retention and recruitment of staff received some 
specific attention. The Chapter at Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College made a study of departures from the faculty 
over several years, and presented it to the President of the College. 
The report of the New York teachers colleges already mentioned 
assembled a good deal of data on this subject. The report not 
only showed that the teachers colleges were losing faculty members 
because of inadequate salaries, but also stated that they were not 
able, because of low salaries, to obtain the services of many per- 
sons who had been invited to take their places. 

Other results of the general salary situation were also pointed 
out. The report of the Chapter at Whitman College in 1948 
showed that inadequate salaries were causing a loss of efficiency 
and morale among members of the faculty. Attention was drawn 
particularly to the number of persons who had to supplement their 
income by outside work or by work in the summer during time 
that should have been devoted to study and research. The 
Hamilton College Chapter also drew attention to this consequence 
of inadequate salaries. The report of the Clark University Chap- 
ter called attention to the “long-range decline in the position of 
professors in the community”; and pointed out that this not only 
is tending to lower efficiency and morale, but also is operating 
against the recruitment into the teaching profession of persons of 
high ability. 

In most of the reports, specific recommendations were made for 
salary changes. In every case these were presented as recom- 
mendations, not as demands; and they took into account the 
financial problems of the institution. What the Chapters did 
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was to analyze the central problem presented by the rise in living 
costs and to suggest ways of meeting it. 

A composite of the points presented in the various reports may 
serve as a summary. As has been indicated above, most of the 
propositions presented were substantiated by precise and relevant 
data, frequently in tabular and sometimes in graphic form. (1) 
The cost of living has risen sharply, and academic salaries have not 
kept up with it, making the economic status of the faculty, which 
was not too good before the war, much worse. (2) Whereas the 
real income of college teachers has fallen, the real income of most 
other professions has risen, making the colleges unable to meet the 
competition of other callings in inducing persons of first-class 
ability to enter or stay in the teaching staff. (3) Salaries at the 
home institution are not what are needed to compete with other 
institutions in the region or group—institutions that “we” fondly 
but often mistakenly hope that “‘we’’ are actually competing with. 
(4) An unfavorable salary situation is inimical to the efficiency and 
morale of the members of the faculty, and if not remedied, bodes 
ill for the future of the institution as well as for the future of higher 
education in general in the United States. 

Since the questionnaires upon which the foregoing report is 
based were sent to the Chapters, the march of world events has 
pushed the solution of the economic problems of the profession 
and of higher education in general still farther into the future. 
As we write these closing lines for this limited review of Chapter 
activity, prices rise to new levels in spite of the enormous expansion 
in the productive capacity of the nation. The professor sees indus- 
trial wages and the fees of other professional groups advance, 
while his own remuneration, from which he must somehow meet 
these higher costs of living, remains relatively immobile. In 
terms of duration and extent, the problem is developing beyond 
past precedent in this country. Indeed, as an interim report just 
received from the Chapter Committee at Ohio State University 
says, “the situation today is an entirely new one and requires that 
the future of the profession be reviewed in an entirely new light.” 
Certainly, there is further work ahead for the Chapters of this 
Association and for all those concerned with the future of higher 
education in America. 
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By the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession: 


*AvBeRT H. (History), Tufts College, Chairman 
Jewe Hucues Busuey (Mathematics), Hunter College 
James Ho.tapay (Economics), University of Alabama 

*Harovp N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of Louisiana 
Vernon A. Munp (Economics), University of Washington 

*Witiiam A. NEIswANnGER (Economics), University of Illinois 


* Subcommittee for the preparation of this report. 
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ADVICE TO ONE ENTERING THE 
PROFESSION—FROM ONE LEAVING IT 


By GEORGE DETMOLD 
Wells College 


I met Tom at Cornell just before the last war. He went back in 
1946 to finish his Ph.D.; I’d gotten mine in 1943 and went back as 
an instructor, teaching mostly Freshman English. In 1947 I moved 
to a small college near by as an assistant professor; Tom stayed on 
at Cornell, living somehow or other on his assistant’s salary. I’ve 
seen him often during the last few years; he still wears his army 
clothes (good tough material in those uniforms). I’ve been a 
little better off than Tom and have bought two new suits since 
1947; but lately, with my third child on its way and heavy doctor 
bills for my wife and two boys, I’ve unpacked some old uniform 
pants myself, congratulating myself that I’m not yet too fat to wear 
them. Come to think of it, I don’t know many fat teachers. 

Tom just wrote me a letter. He’s finally getting his Ph.D. in 
June and now must find a job. Will there be any openings in 1951 
in the college where I teach? He and I both know that jobs will be 
scarce next year. Before the Korean war, we heard that enroll- 
ments would be down all over the country about 20%. The es- 
timates now are lower. The head of my department at my own 
small college answers about three letters a week from applicants 
who write blindly and rather desperately to ask if there will be any 
openings here. Tom has a slightly better chance than they be- 
cause he at least knows someone at this place. 

But now I must write him that he has no chance at all. In 
truth, I am looking for a new job myself. A number of teachers at 
my college are being “‘terminated” and will not be replaced. How 
are things at Cornell, Tom? Any openings there for an assistant 
professor? Don’t you think that you and I ought to be getting 
into some other line of work? I know that teaching is fun, and 
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that the young people of the country need education, and that 
we’ ve trained a long time for this work; but if nobody will hire us, 
what good is it to us? Suppose that out of my slightly advanced 
state of experience I make a few observations on what lies ahead 
for the man who is preparing for a career in college teaching. 


In the first place, if you are good enough and eager enough, you 
can makea living by teaching. Like any other profession, it always 
has room atthetop. The colleges and universities are unquestion- 
ably facing some critical years—falling enrollments, falling income, 
fewer jobs. Not for fifteen years, until the great numbers of 
children born during the last war reach college age, will there be any 
serious demand for college teachers. But our structure of higher 
education will not collapse; most colleges will survive; older teach- 
ers will retire—there will always be an opening somewhere for a 
good man just out of graduate school. 


But if you are not a good man, you ought to know it now, and 
start thinking about some other kind of work, because for the 
next fifteen years only the best men will get ahead. The others will 
get into publishing, or selling, or advertising, or business, or the 
army. 


II 


The most important thing to know about teaching—and about 
your own aptitude for it—is that your success in it does not depend 
upon your ability as a teacher. A “‘good man just out of graduate 
school,” who has taught for three or four years as an assistant, is 
only accidentally good before a class. Prospective appointing 
officers will not know whether he delights or bores his students. 
They rather hope that his classes will like him, but they do not very 
much care. What is really important is the list of publications 
which he submits with his letter of application. If he has already 
published something, especially in the more weighty of the schol- 
arly journals—if he promises to become a “‘productive scholar’’— 
they will appoint him. And they will re-appoint and promote him 
if he continues to publish. The first piece of advice to the prospec- 
tive teacher is this: publish or get out. 


Now, on the surface this is not a bad reason for appointing and 
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promotinga teacher. Noone will inspect his classes to see whether 
his students are awake or asleep—if they sleep, who will say where 
the fault lies? There are no accepted standards for judging him on 
the basis of his performance in class. Rumors about his work 
there will be spread by an occasional student; but a department 
chairman or dean is reluctant to trust them and will allow them to 
influence his judgment only slightly. The only objective standard 
which an administrator may use is the number of a man’s publica- 
tions. And certainly in itself it is not a bad one: if a teacher is 
alive and interested in his work, is it not reasonable that he should 
publish articles about it? 

Thoroughly reasonable, but difficult. Take, for instance, the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, one of the best 
edited, most readable, and most influential of present scholarly 
journals. To get an article published in PMZA you must first join 
the Modern Language Association. Once in (dues are $7.00 a 
year) you are immediately in competition with about 6000 other 
members, most of whom have joined with the same object which you 
have in mind. PMLA prints about eighty articles a year—but it 
receives about 400. The article which you submit has about one 
chance in five of appearing in print. Furthermore, if you are a 
graduate student or an instructor, its chances are inestimably 
smaller. According to the editor’s count of the authors published 
in 1950, approximately three were graduate students, thirteen were 
instructors. This does not mean that the man on the editorial 
committee who reads your paper will look first at your name and 
rank—but if you are already an authority in your field, with many 
articles to your credit, you are much more likely to have your 
article accepted. For a number of obvious reasons, publication is 
easier for the experienced man, more difficult for the newcomer. 
According to the replies to a questionnaire mailed by the MLA, 
846 men during the last five years have published 1398 books; 
1725 men have published 8728 articles. Publication appears to be 
the monopoly of those who have already published. There is always 
room in PMLA for a good article—but you are not likely to write 
a good article until you are a good man, and you will not be a 
good man until you have written a number of good articles. The 
climb to the top is very slow except for the most gifted scholars, 
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and it will be slower during the next fifteen years as enrollments 
drop, jobs become scarcer, and competition among teachers grows 
keener. 


III 


Yet the greatest difficulty in publishing an article is not in meet- 
ing the growing competition in the scholarly journals but in writing 
the sort of article that will meet the rigidly limited demands of these 
journals. Understandably enough—in an age devoted to the 
scientific method and to objective standards of appraisal—editorial 
committees try to judge an article by objective standards. And 
the only objective judgment they can make is whether or not the 
article contains a “contribution to knowledge.”” The prospective 
author should study and remember this phrase: contribution to 
knowledge. It does not mean “contribution to understanding” or 
“contribution to enjoyment’’—although these qualities are desir- 
able accessories in an article. New factual information is the sine 
qua non. For example, an article about the meaning of Hamlet, if 
it is based only upon an intelligent reading of the play and not upon 
research, will not be accepted; but an article upon analogues to the 
story in Hamlet, or upon the circumstances of the play’s composi- 
tion, if it offers new factual material, will have surmounted the first 
and worst barrier to publication. The position of the scholarly 
journals upon the sort of article they will publish is well expressed 
in the statement governing the MLA-Macmillan and MLA-Ox- 
ford Awards: 


To be eligible, manuscripts must be the original work of members 
of the MLA in good standing, must be written in English, and must 
represent first-hand research in the field of some modern literature 
or literatures. Ineligible are bibliographies, concordances, an- 
thologies, collections of essays without a unifying theme, and 
monographs of criticism or “‘appreciation” which do not involve 
research. Eligible are editions, biographies of literary figures. 


Significant in this statement are the emphasis upon “‘first-hand re- 
search” and the disqualification of “monographs of criticism or 
‘appreciation’ which do not involve research.”’ The appreciation 
of a work of literature is valued so slightly that the very word is set 
off in quotation marks. 
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We may immediately acknowledge the value of first-hand re- 
search to a college teacher—and we may question the wisdom of 
excluding from recognition almost every other kind of intellectual 
activity. But we are trying only to describe the academic pro- 
fession, not to reform it. The big problem facing the prospective 
teacher is whether or not he will be temperamentally suited to a life 
of research. It grows increasingly difficult as the years go by, as 
virgin territories and new facts become harder to discover and more 
and more prospectors set out to dig. But the vein of facts will 
probably never run completely out; with luck and hard work a new 
investigator will always discover some new nugget of knowledge. 
The point for the young teacher to consider is this: does he actively 
enjoy digging? If he does not, he will probably not be successful at 
it, because he will not be able to give it all his powers of imagination 
and all his free time. And if he does not work at it continually, and 
turn out at least two (and preferably four) articles a year, he must 
resign himself to indifferent success in teaching (poor salary, slow 
promotion, a job at an inferior college) or perhaps to outright 
failure. 

Research—and the continual publication of the results of that 
research—is the only sure road to success in teaching. To be sure, 
there are other roads, but they can be taken by only a very few. 
If one is a genius, he can publish a critical article upon the meaning 
of Hamlet—though probably not in PMLA. And if one is not a gen- 
ius and is still more interested in criticism than in research, he can 
publish criticism of a certain objective, scientific, technical kind 
(“‘New Criticism”) in the small aristocratic magazines which print 
this sort of article; and he can in this way eventually win a minor 
sort of recognition, since the method of the New Criticism has 
now become an accepted procedure for teaching literature in the 
colleges and universities. And if one has creative rather than 
critical or investigative abilities, he can win recognition by pub- 
lishing novels, short stories, or poetry. But in order to succeed he 
must publish something, he must publish continually (at least until 
he arrives at tenure and a satisfactory salary); and if he is wise, he 
will publish research, since that is the most highly rewarded sort of 
publication in the profession of teaching—it leads to the best jobs 
with the biggest salaries in the best universities. 
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IV 


The prospective teacher must of course consider other things 
than his suitability for a life of research—although this is by far the 
most important. His domestic life must be very closely regu- 
lated. Ideally, he should not marry and certainly should not have 
any children until he is well established and drawing a fair salary, 
say $3500 as an assistant professor. If he marries while he is still in 
graduate school, or while he has only the rank of instructor, he 
ought to marry either a rich girl or a girl who will not mind working 
to supplement his income. And though $3500 may look like a lot 
to a graduate student, he will find it not nearly enough when he has 
two or three children. Children cost a great deal to bring into the 
world; and once in, they require constant attention to keep them 
there. They must have their tonsils taken out; they must have 
frequent injections of penicillin for sore throats and earaches; they 
must have new shoes every three or four months at $8.00 a pair. 
No man under the rank of assistant professor can afford children, 
and then only if he is certain of rapid promotion. For raising three 
of them, $4000 is a minimum yearly income. If one wishes in 
addition to buy a few books, see a few plays, and lay by a little for 
his old age, he should be making $5000—which, except in the richer 
universities, he will not draw until he has the rank of professor. 

One more point: a prospective teacher should cultivate a firm 
moral integrity and nervous equilibrium. The profession which he 
is entering will make constant strong and subtle attacks upon these 
two qualities. Since it is so poorly paid, and its members have so 
keen a sense of their own worth, it is the scene of continual under- 
ground struggles for promotion (which means both higher income 
and increased prestige). Competition is no doubt a good thing in 
any society; it keeps all members on their toes. But too much of it 
can be demoralizing. When its rewards are meager and slow in 
coming it encourages jealousy, bitter feuds, and character assassina- 
tion that can cripple the society in which they occur. A teacher 
should share in the work of his faculty, and yet he should avoid 
joining any of the cliques into which they will inevitably degenerate. 
He should learn to recognize and control the tension under which he 
will work, to avoid jealousy of his friends when they publish or win 
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promotion more rapidly than he does, and to cultivate humility 
instead of pride. He can help himself on this last point by re- 
minding himself frequently that whatever praise this country may 
give him for his services, it still spends more money for liquor than it 
does for education. First things first. Most important, he should 
keep his mind steadfastly on his purpose—publication (and, inci- 
dentally, the successful conduct of his classes). 

Almost nothing has been said about these classes. Ironically, 
although they are the reason for his existence as a teacher and the 
source of his greatest satisfaction in his career, they determine 
little or nothing of his ultimate success. But advice about teaching 
is given simply: treat your students as human beings; learn to look 
at yourself through their eyes; remember the great teachers whom 
you knew when you were a student—and you won’t have any trouble 
keeping your classes lively and productive, a source of pleasure and 
insight to yourself as well as to those who will listen to you. 

Most of this I will write, in less official language, to my friend 
Tom. Some of it he surely knows already; some of it he probably 
wishes he didn’t know. I would guess that the concept and prac- 
tice of higher education in this country will be radically revised by 
the end of another twenty or thirty years. And I don’t foresee any 
easy living for the newcomers while that revision is under way. 
Tom, all things considered, don’t be a teacher! 
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A Story 


THE NEPHEW OF WILLIAM HAMILTON 
SUTTON 


By VINETA COLBY 


Roosevelt College 


The situation was, in Bennett Travers’ words, “depressing.” 
He shifted uneasily in his straight-backed chair, fluttered the 
leaves of his already battered program, and whispered to me, ‘“‘How 
much longer can you stand it?”’ An earnest young man on the plat- 
form was reading a paper on “The Dialect of an Unpublished 
Fragment of an Old English Riddle.’”’ I had long since lost the 
thread of his elaborate reconstruction of a manuscript variant—a 
hypothesis involving a Northumbrian scribe who had stopped off 
at East Anglia on his way to Wessex—so I nodded, and Travers and 
I hurried downstairs to the bar. 

“Why do you come to these things?” I asked him somewhat 
unnecessarily, after we had ordered our drinks. 

“They paid my fare.” Travers chuckled with the delight of the 
newly emancipated, and his leathery old face was one vast smile. 

“But you don’t have to bother with the meetings. There’s no- 
body else here from White Mountain Normal to check up on you.” 

“No ... no. [ll mix it myself,’ he snapped to the waiter. 
“T don’t know why I always order it with water when I don’t want 
it that way. Force of habit.” 

“So—,” he sat back and looked about him with relish—‘‘So 
why do I come to meetings and spend all my time at the bar? 
Well, what about you, young man? Isn’t that approximately 
what you’re doing?” 

' Somehow I hadn’t expected the question to be put quite so 
bluntly, and I found myself puzzling for an answer. ‘Why, some 
of the papers are pretty good. And there are people I want to see 
again.” ‘Travers wasn’t satisfied. ‘Well, they paid my fare too.” 
I had to be cautious with him. After all, he was an older man, with 
a doctorate from one of the best eastern universities, and a depart- 
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ment chairmanship. He had buried himself, to be sure, at a 
teachers college, and he produced nothing. But everybody knew 
Travers and liked him, though it was hard to be certain, when his 
name was brought up, whether people were really talking about 
Bennett Travers or about a kind of composite of learning, tradi- 
tion, and quiet failure that might have been two hundred or 
two thousand other men like him. 

“You haven’t given me an answer,” Travers said. “You've 
begged the question.”” He ordered another bourbon and paused 
long enough to make the pause significant. “TI’ll tell you why you 
come. You really like it. You may even love it. Of course 
you’re bored with the trivia and the textual criticism and the dialect 
studies. But you keep coming back because sometime something 
really wonderful may happen. At least you always believe it. 
Some day, you say to yourself, this thing, this scholarship, will 
come up with something really fine, something so significant that 
it can stand by itself. And then, well, then it’s worth everything.” 

I was embarrassed by his sudden enthusiasm and struck with the 
sadness of it. ‘“‘I guess that’s beyond me. I’ve never discovered 
anything ‘really fine,’ as you put it, and I don’t expect I shall.” 

“Well, you know, I have,” he said without the slightest note of 
self-consciousness. 

“You, Mr. Travers? Why, I had no idea. Well—I mean—I 
didn’t know you had published anything.” 

“T published a book,” he said solemnly. ‘You may not have 
heard of it. It was some years ago, and besides it’s not in your 
field. But of course I’m not apologizing for its obscurity. It was 
a very good book, and like all good books it made no money and 
was quickly forgotten.” 

Travers had settled back on the plastic leather settee and he 
looked at me with the satisfied detachment of a man of sixty who 
contemplates his life from the far end of a telescope. 

“Yes,”’ he said, “it was a very good book indeed. A dark red 
binding with my name, Bennett Travers, and the title stamped in 
gold, and on the bottom of the title-page, “The Association for 
Literary Study—Third Series.” That’s no longer in existence. 
Too bad.” 


There was no need for me to offer Travers any polite encourage- 
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ment to go on with his story. He was well on his way, and even 
had I wanted to stop him, I think I should have been powerless to 
do so. 

“Tt was my doctoral dissertation—a study of the literary criticism 
of William Hamilton Sutton.” 


“Who?” I said. 
II 


You needn’t feel uncomfortable if you haven’t heard of him. 
Neither had I till I got started on this. I was working in the nine- 
teenth century, you know. I can’t quite remember why I went 
into that field, but I do know that once there, and with my prelims 
passed, I was determined to work under Emerson Foster. You 
must have heard of him—the grand old man of nineteenth century 
scholarship. Well, I was still pretty young, just about thirty, and 
I trudged over to his office with all kinds of splendid schemes and 
ambitious projects. I was all set to do a study of the philosophical 
implications of Hegelianism on nineteenth century literary criti- 
cism, or some such thing. I can still see old Foster sitting in his 
tipped-back swivel chair bracing himself with his long aristocratic 
fingers on the edge of the desk. I suppose he would have laughed 
at me, except that he was never known to have laughed. So he 
just sat there and let me rave on, and when I was finished, he 
looked up at the ceiling, cleared his throat, and solemnly said, 
“That’s a lot of nonsense.”” He was perfectly right of course. 
I was only a candidate for a higher degree, not a scholar launching 
on a lifetime project. ‘‘Find an obscure figure, someone on whom 
there’s been no work done. Study your man, reveal him to the 
world, and get the job done.” 

I was crushed for a while, I must admit, but I came to see reason 
in what Emerson Foster was saying. So I read the minor critics, 
and then I read the sub-minor critics, and I read a few literary 
histories, and I found William Hamilton Sutton, 1819-1895, and 
he was not so bad at all. He really hadn’t been such a sub-minor 
figure in his own time—studied at Oxford and the German univer- 
sities, knew all the best people—Arnold and Tennyson and Glad- 
stone—wrote book reviews for the journals, and ended up as literary 
editor of a weekly, The Cogitator. I grant that’s not very stimu- 
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lating for a fellow who wanted to work on Hegelianism, but Foster 
was encouraging. Indeed, he even nodded with recognition when 
I first mentioned Sutton’s name to him. So there I was launched 
on a thesis, and, believe me, there was little enough to go on, no 
full length biography of Sutton, no bibliography. It was, as 
Emerson Foster put it in icy tones, “virgin territory.” 

Well, I set to work. I dusted off the volumes of The Cogitator 
in the library stacks and spent three months just reading through 
the narrow columns and tightly packed printing. The articles 
were unsigned, but there was ample evidence from letters and 
journals of his friends that he had written the lead articles over a 
period of thirty years. Then I found a small, privately printed 
volume of excerpts from his literary criticism, and some works he 
had written on religious subjects—yes, he had religious dilemmas 
too, like the rest of them—one was called Meditations of a Perplexed 
Agnostic, and the other, which I never could make anything of, was 
Transition and Transubstantiation. It all seems so remote now, but 
I remember I took it pretty seriously. After all, he was a man of 
his time, and awfully disturbed about things—look at Arnold and 
Tennyson. It was the same thing, only, I guess, on a minor scale. 

I wasn’t exactly fired with enthusiasm for the project, I’ll admit. 
What I wanted, in my own naive way, was to discover something. 
And this poring over volume after volume of The Cogitator was 
hardly what I’d describe as stimulating. Meanwhile, at Foster’s 
suggestion, I had run a routine note in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment requesting information on my man. For weeks the only 
response I got was an occasional catalogue from a British book 
seller—and, and yes—I got one letter from a crank who was trying 
to peddle a remedy for liver ailment. And then one morning I 
found a short letter addressed to “Bennett Travers, Esq.” in a 
crabbed, upright handwriting. I turned it over, to read on the 
return “John Shirley Sutton’”’ and a London suburb address. I 
must have forgotten to eat breakfast that morning, but I remember 
quite clearly dashing across the quadrangle to Foster’s office to 
give him the news. John Shirley Sutton was the nephew of 
William Hamilton Sutton and his only surviving relative. The 
younger Sutton—I call him younger although at the time he wrote 
the letter he was at least seventy-five—was a retired clergyman, 
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and all he told me in that first very proper little note was that he 
remembered his uncle quite well, having lived with him during the 
last five years of his life. He offered no information, yet it was 
clear enough that the barriers were not up, for he closed with a 
tantalizing remark that “‘although I have many vivid recollections 
of Uncle William, for whom I served as a kind of companion during 
his last illness, I am sure they are of only very slight value to a stu- 
dent of his work.” 

“So that’s his game,’’ Emerson Foster winked at the ceiling. 

“Game, sir? I don’t understand you.” 

Foster’s point was that the nephew was being cagey. “You 
see,” Foster explained, “he doesn’t know your game yet, so he’s 
watching and waiting. The next move is yours, and you’d better 
play carefully.” 

I must say, even at the time I was a little incredulous of Foster’s 
theory. You would have thought I was negotiating a treaty with 
the Soviets—such caution, such tact. Somehow I’d formed in 
my own mind a different picture of the nephew of William 
Hamilton Sutton. He was not being crafty, but quite naturally 
modest. It occurred to me that he might almost be embarrassed 
at the thought of an American scholar digging up the dry bones 
of his uncle. But since Foster wanted to play the game of diplo- 
macy, I went along with him unprotesting. Instead of replying 
by return mail as I, in my untutored fashion, would have done, I 
waited a few days and then sent a carefully worded document 
briefly outlining my work. I asked for nothing but merely made 
what I considered the non-committal statement that my main in- 
terest was in “bringing to light” unpublished material. Weeks 
passed before I again found “Bennett Travers, Esq.”’ waiting in 
my letterbox. This time the nephew was more friendly. Asa 
matter of fact, he wrote at some length of his fond and sad recol- 
lections of Uncle William in his declining years. “I used to read 
to him for hours on end,” he wrote, “‘from his favorite books— 
Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch and Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent.” As for the unpublished material, all the Reverend Mr. 
Sutton offered was the casual remark that his uncle’s papers 
were somewhere upstairs in the attic and that he really never had 
bothered much to examine them. 
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This time old Foster rubbed his hands and said, ‘““We’re ready for 
action.”’ By action, I soon learned, he meant invasion. ‘You're 
to go to London at once. I'll arrange something with the Depart- 
ment to cover your traveling expenses. You won’t have much time 
because the summer’s nearly over, but the main thing is that we 
get youin. You'll get your hands on those papers and at least have 
time to transcribe them. But with tact, Travers, remember, tact!’ 
With Emerson Foster one did not equivocate. Besides, it was a 
subsidized trip abroad so who was I to protest? I think I was more 
dazzled than anything. And about ten days later I sailed. 

You know, it’s a long time back, and I don’t remember every- 
thing about it, but it amazes me how vividly some things stand 
out—especially the two days I spent waiting in London for Sutton’s 
invitation to come to see him. With Foster’s caveat of “‘tact’’ 
hanging over me, I had decided to proceed cautiously in spite of 
the fact that I was pressed for time. Strategy demanded good 
manners. I couldn’t very well walk up to his house and knock 
on his door uninvited. So from London I posted a letter announc- 
ing my arrival and requesting, in the most spectacularly polite 
words I could command, an interview at the gentleman’s leisure. 
I waited nervously for his reply and tried to pass the hours in the 
British Museum. It was dismal—gray days and gray walls— 
everything, even the food, was gray. But fortunately it was not a 
long wait. The invitation came, the hour was set, and I found 
my way to Camberwell. 


III 


I suppose you missed Camberwell in your grand tour. That 
was wise. It’s a middle class suburb and you don’t have to travel 
across the ocean to see that. But as I walked down the narrow 
streets trying to find the number of the Reverend Sutton’s house I 
was struck by the drabness of it. I don’t know why I should have 
expected to find him in a thatched cottage somewhere in the Lake 
country, but I did. Perhaps, subconsciously, I had come to 
associate the nephew with all of the leisure and genteel grace of the 
Victorian age. That William Hamilton Sutton should have spent 
his last years in this narrow street of narrow houses seemed to me 
shocking and indecent even as I tried to convince myself that the 
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years since his death might have brought great and destructive 
changes to any neighborhood. 

And so I was, you see, preparing myself for the worst—for 
poverty, for obscurity, even for vulgarity. It proved to be nothing 
so grim as all that. The Reverend Mr. Sutton, I discovered once 
the doors to the sitting room were opened to me by a wispy Cockney 
housemaid, lived in what you might call the middle region of 
society. He had very properly given me some minutes to wait for 
him and to observe his surroundings—a respectable room over- 
furnished with “‘excrescences’”—at least that’s how Henry James 
would describe it. There were too many heavy lamps and heavy 
tables and, as I recall, not a single comfortable chair. But the 
windows commanded a good view of a small garden and the book- 
shelves housed well dusted sets of Dickens, Thackeray, and Shake- 
speare. The room indeed was not unfitting even for the hallowed 
spirit of William Hamilton Sutton, though I can hardly say it was 
a glorious monument to his memory. And the nephew, when he 
finally appeared, was, to say the least, charming. He was old, so 
old as to be ageless. One thinks of nephews usually as mischievous 
little boys climbing up on the knees of over-indulgent uncles, and 
for a moment I had a wildly ludicrous picture of the ancient 
Reverend sitting on the knee of the austere and white-bearded 
great man himself. It was a wicked thought. One doesn’t 
laugh at a retired clergyman. One simply sits at the edge of a 
straight-backed chair, the victim of the contagion of dignity and 
propriety exuded by the host. I said he was charming, and he 
truly was. It was not mere politeness, on his part, but a positive 
delight in seeing me. His voice quavered. It had none of the 
authoritativeness of the pulpit, and I felt quite certain that as a 
clergyman Mr. Sutton had been a distinguished failure. But if 
he had failed, it had not been on the grounds of lack of warmth 
or friendliness. With all the cautious reserve of the English gen- 
tleman he yet managed to take me in, as it were. I thought how 
astounded Emerson Foster would have been, for he would never 
have accused this delightful little man of caginess or playing a game. 

After the polite preliminaries, the welcome, the inquiries about 
what he called my “voyage,” he turned to the subject of his uncle, 
thus sparing me even the slight awkwardness of introducing it. 
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And it was when he talked of the elder Sutton that I came truly 
to understand this little old man. He was positively living in the 
memory of his uncle, drawing nourishment from it—for indeed I 
had wondered what could nourish a wizened old body like his. 
“T cannot tell you,” he said in his clipped, precise fashion, “I 
cannot tell you how wonderful I think it is that you should be doing 
a study of Uncle William. It has hurt me to think how his memory 
has been neglected. Indeed, I should have done something my- 
self—I rather enjoy literary work, you know—except that—”’ 
Here he paused, and I sensed the agony of shyness in him—‘‘Well, 
I just didn’t think it right that someone in the family... I mean, 
don’t you know, that it would almost seem like boasting or conceit 
to tell the world how splendid one’s relative was.” 

I hastened to explain that my thesis, even if published, would 
hardly splash the thing before the world. 

“Oh, no,” he said quickly. “I shouldn’t want it splashed. I 
meant only that it’s the idea of the thing, that so far away in 
America, people, well at least someone, should care. It’s thrilling,” 
he added. 

Thrilling was anything but the word I had thought of for my 
work, but I was moved, I must confess, by the pathos of it. I 
certainly had no vision of myself as a scholarly crusader revealing 
to the eager world the intellectual glory that was William Hamil- 
ton Sutton’s, but I was somehow touched that his nephew should 
have had that vision, absurd as it was. 

“The merit of my work, should there be any merit in it,” I 
pointed out to him, “‘would be, of course, in presenting new mate- 
rial.’ If my remark had been too abrupt, too American, that is, 
he did not show it by the slightest wince. “You see,” I continued 
bravely, ‘those last five years of his life are rather a bleak spot, 
for his writing I mean. I had assumed that during that time, being 
ill, he did nothing. But your letter led me to hope...” I pro- 
ceeded cautiously for I could not quite shake off Emerson Foster’s 
grim presence—‘‘Well,”’ I took the plunge, “‘is there any possibility 
that you have unpublished material? If we could know what he 
thought in those last years, at the end of such a rich career, and in 
such a period of transition, why you see how beautifully it would 
round out the thing.” 
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The nephew, during my speech, had settled back in the tall 
straight fireside chair, but as I ended he jumped up quite suddenly 
and began pacing the room with a vigor that, for him, was as- 
tonishing. 

“It means so much then,” he said. 

I said nothing, for I wanted him to think it out for himself now. 
Poor man! Here I had blundered into his private world, raked up 
a past that was perhaps sacred tohim. And now I was asking him 
to give me those precious papers, precious of course only to him, 
but still, at this point in my life, of inestimable value to me too. 

“T haven’t looked up there,” and he pointed in the direction of 
the attic, “for years. After he died, you see, I took a living in the 
country and I stored all his papers here. I came back to London 
only three years ago and—well—I’ve somehow never gotten round 
to exploring among his things. It just did not seem right.” 

My heart sank at the thought of the sacrilege I was urging on 
him. But he took it up again. “Still, there is nothing at all 
wrong in it, is there? Uncle William surely would not object. 
It’s no disrespect to his memory at all.” 


IV 


The victory was mine; but it called for delicacy rather than 
jubilation. As we finally left it that day, I was to return for tea 
the next afternoon. Meanwhile the nephew was to explore and 
to serve me on the morrow with the fruits of his search. 

“T can’t promise you,” he said as he led me to the door, “‘any- 
thing too splendid. For all I know, because it was so long ago, 
they may be just notes.” 

I assured him that whatever the fruits, I should be enormously 
grateful to him. 

“It means such a very great deal to you then too,”” he mused. 

“T did cross the ocean for it.” 

“Yes,” he said finally, “‘but to me it is everything in the world.” 

Do you know, I thought more about the nephew during those 
next long twenty-four hours than I did about the uncle and his 
papers. It was rich, positively rich, in the course of scholarly 
research to turn up something alive, for the nephew, old as he 
was, was nevertheless alive. It was as though he had come to life 
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for me, almost as though I had created him out of the pages of 
The Cogitator. But it was not whimsy, for he was real, real enough 
certainly when his maid ushered me into the sitting room on the 
next day. He stood in front of one of the several ornate tables. 
For a bad moment I thought the search had been fruitless, but then, 
as he came forward to meet me, I saw behind him on the table a 
modest pile of yellowed papers. His bright smile gave the rest 
away. “Here they are,” and he swept his hand grandly over them. 
Two hours later I had completed my first eager reading of them. 
All that while the Reverend Mr. Sutton sat near me, and when, 
now and then, I looked up, I found his eyes fixed on my face. 

“T hope you can read my handwriting,” he offered humbly. 
“Tt was so long ago.” 

“And you took all this at his dictation,” I marveled. 

“Ts it good?”’ he urged. 

Good? I paused for a moment. Sutton had been no Arnold, 
no Pater. His obscurity, it had always seemed to me, had been 
thoroughly deserved. For me he was merely serving a purpose, 
an entering wedge to a career of teaching and scholarship. But 
to his nephew he had to be good, for he was, as he had said, “‘every- 
thing in the world.”” And so I lied to him—a venial sin, I hope. 
A lie, after all, was the cheapest yet the richest reward I could offer 
to a man who was so generously giving me so much. 

He allowed me to come as often as I liked after that, to copy 
the manuscripts at my leisure. But in other personal things the 
nephew remained characteristically standoffish. I learned 
of him only that he had never married, that now in his old age he 
spent his time mainly in studying Greek (“I read the Fathers 
hungrily,” he put it) and in caring for his little garden. Of the 
great man I learned somewhat more, but little of special value to 
my thesis. He had played a strictly defensive game of chess; 
he drank his tea without sugar; and in his last years, bedridden, he 
had been irritable but never cruel. On the whole he had endured 
suffering bravely. “Uncle William,” the nephew summed it up, 
“never took religious orders, but he was, in the finest sense, a 
gentleman of the cloth. I am almost glad he did not live into this 
terrible century to witness its immorality, its vice, its atheism.” 

I must have lowered my eyes at that; I remember feeling just 
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the least uncomfortable. But he took up the friendly note again, 
and when, a few weeks later, I came on my last visit, his warmth 
touched me genuinely. 

“You will send me a copy of the book?” he asked. “That is, if 
you publish it.” 

I assured him that I would and that, moreover, if I should pub- 
lish, he would receive public acknowledgment in my introduction. 

“Oh,” he murmured, “don’t fussnow. Only it would be thrilling 
to see my name right there in a book alongside his.” 

I should perhaps have reminded him of the vanitas vanitatum 
theme he must have preached in innumerable sermons, but since 
I too had already sinned, I was in no position to correct him. 

Well then, there I was, mission completed, bearing my trophies 
home. And Emerson Foster welcomed me in epic style, read my 
material, and pronounced it a success. ‘“‘Sutton’s unmistakably!” 
he looked up and waved a sheet of my notes at me. I didn’t 
need Emerson Foster to tell me that, for I had recognized well 
enough the heavily balanced and alliterative sentences and the 
resounding, almost ministerial tone. One or two things, I must 
admit, did set me off for a time. For example, Sutton’s literary 
judgments were hardly what you would call advanced for his 
times. One of my favorite passages from him—I think I still know 
it by heart—is on Swinburne, and goes something like this: 


The sensuous sensationalism and lubricious loquacity of Mr. 
Swinburne’s latest effusions leave this reader limp, in fine, and 
inert. Utterly lacking in the flame of true passion or the subdued 
fires of spontaneous inspiration, Mr. Swinburne reflects an alarming 
redundancy of emotional susceptibility, an appalling absence of 
moral fiber. 


Now that’s Sutton all over—‘“‘moral fiber,” and “flame of true 


passion.” Yet in his last writings I found a critique of Oscar 
Wilde. Apparently along with his Newman and his higher crit- 
icism of the Old Testament, old Sutton had been reading, or had 
been read to from, Sa/ome and, would you believe it, he /iked it. 
I don’t know if he found any moral fiber in it, but he talked about 
its “cosmic energy” and called it “gorgeously lurid” and “over- 
powering in its tragic intensity.” I had raised my eyebrows over 
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that essay, I assure you, for not even in a delirium could I ever 
imagine Sutton’s nephew reading that to his dying uncle. But 
Emerson Foster took it magnificently. ‘Why not?” he said and 
waived all objections. ‘He wanted to keep up. The book came 
out in 1894; Sutton was too old to be corrupted and, from what 
you tell me, the nephew is incorruptible.” 

That was not the only instance. I found old Sutton saying 
some pretty extraordinary things about French novels too. Here 
I had been pitying him for suffering a bleak and miserable five 
years when, apparently, he was having, now and then, a pretty 
gay time. And the nephew? Could he too have been having a 
gay time? No. There, as Foster said, he was incorruptible. 
Like the lady in Comus, he probably wandered through the lair of 
monsters untouched and unscathed. 


So that was how I settled the matter. Sutton, I wrote in my 
thesis, grew and developed during what had been known as the 
“five years’ silence”’ of his life. Thus, my contribution to scholar- 
ship, and my discovery. Once retired from his active career as 
journalist and critic, he had had time to revise his judgments, to 
re-study his evaluations, and to write now without thought of a 
conventional reading public paying their sixpence per issue. 
And he became then a lively and perceptive critic, though I 
carefully avoided ever saying a good one. 

When my book came out I promptly sent a copy to the nephew. 
I was rewarded with a short and friendly note, but I doubt if he 
ever read the book; his only specific comments, indeed, were on 
my kindness in mentioning his name and the handsome appearance 
of the volume. On the whole I can’t say that anybody else gave 
the book much more attention than that. It got several short 
notices in the journals, all of them devoted mainly to listing the 
dozen or so typographical errors that had slipped in. And I was 
properly congratulated by my colleagues and the senior members of 
the department. It served, let me put it that way. I was in. 
I had a good job and a good future and some part of it was surely 
owing to the nephew of William Hamilton Sutton. 

And it was not owing to him, I'll be the first to admit, that the 
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ax fell. If anybody did any ax-wielding, I did myself. But I’m 
getting ahead of my story. The fact is, things were going along 
beautifully, as I said. Foster was nearing retirement age, and he 
turned a lot of things over to me. I had more or less a free hand 
to order books for the university library, and I guess I went a little 
wild over it. It was the glorious freedom of building up a library 
in my own field. I searched the catalogues for manuscript mate- 
rial and bought everything that was available. Naturally it was 
not entirely a dispassionate interest. There was still Sutton, and 
always more to learn. 

That is why I pounced with special eagerness upon a catalogue 
listing of the manuscript of the journals of Ernest LeRoy Ponsonby. 
Of Ponsonby I knew very little except that he had been a physician 
of some prominence with a Harley Street address, and that he 
had been called in consultation during the last illness of William 
Hamilton Sutton. The journals unquestionably had other value, 
I consoled myself as I authorized the expensive order. Ponsonby 
had attended a good many persons of quality during his lifetime, 
politicians and poets alike. There I was proved right, for on the 
arrival of the ten thick black leather notebooks, I set to work 
reading and found in them a wealth of anatomical detail. Pon- 
sonby evidently had the artist’s eye for form, only his was set on 
the level of the physician’s. Thus Lady So-and-So came vividly 
alive, in his pages, in terms of her kidneys and bladder, and 
Viscount Such-and-Such stalked through his pages in shingles and 
dyspepsia. 

I skimmed hastily over everything except the 1890-1895 period, 
but there I read closely. Sure enough, Sutton’s name appeared in 
March of 1890 just after he was taken ill, and Ponsonby mentioned 
his being called in. He described it as a pitiful and hopeless case, 
none of which gave me any particular cause for alarm, until I read 
in the entry for a few weeks later something like this—‘‘Poor Sut- 
ton! I have always admired his work and it seems such a dreadful 
pity that he must lie here like this without power of speech or 
motion. It isa living death.” My first reaction to that, I think, 
was only that even the best physicians are overly-pessimistic in 
their diagnoses. But I could not dismiss it altogether from my 
mind, and as I read ahead with growing uneasiness, I found a 
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brief but faithful record of Ponsonby’s month-by-month attend- 
ance on Sutton. There was no variation—inevitably the same 
entry—‘‘Sutton unchanged, no sign of speech or motion.” It 
went on—1892, 1893, 1894, and finally the decorous 1895 note— 
“Sutton died peacefully Jast night. I have neither the right nor 
the desire to question the workings of Divine Providence, yet I 
have found myself, in reflecting upon him, pondering upon the very 
nature of death. In the broadest sense, this man has been dead 
for five years. What does it mean then for him to die?” 

I remember that I was sitting alone in the Rare Book Room. 
Miss Porter trusted me so well that she had gone off to lunch, telling 
me only to be sure to lock up when I left. I think the devil must 
have been at my shoulder, for as I closed Ponsonby’s journal I felt 
the wildest urge to tear out those pages, to tear them into a million 
tiny fragments. No, as a matter of fact, it wasn’t the devil. It 
was good, plain common sense. I was the only person who had 
used these journals since Ponsonby’s death. Their contents had 
never been indexed or recorded, and the world, I was sure, would 
be little the loser for my self-protective vandalism. I may even 
have reached for the volume, I don’t remember, but I know per- 
fectly well that I never really had any intention of destroying those 
pages. And it wasn’t honor, though I wish it had been. Damn 
it all, it was curiosity, or maybe sheer incredulity. Because this 
wasn’t just a matter between Ernest LeRoy Ponsonby and me. 
There was a third person. It was the word of the late Ernest Le- 
Roy Ponsonby against the word of John Shirley Sutton, and al- 
though even as I sat there in the quiet of the Rare Book Room I 
knew where truth lay, I had to confront the nephew again. That 
dry little old man sitting in his over-furnished parlor in Camber- 
well suddenly assumed for me the shape of the Sphinx, and I felt 
helpless, small, and abysmally ignorant in front of that shape. 
What could have been his purpose in lying? And if he lied, whose 
papers were those that he so generously handed me? And he was 
a clergyman, a man who had spoken in such passionate horror 
against the vice and corruption of our times. Did such a man have 
it within him to lie? 

I can tell you my brain was ina fever. And strangely enough, it 
wasn’t that I was thinking of myself and the potential refutation of 
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my thesis. It was the nephew I couldn’t get out of my mind. I 
had to see him and confront him with all this, and there was need 
for great haste, I knew, since he was old and certainly not immortal. 
I applied immediately for a leave of absence, received it, and at my 
own expense this time, headed for the narrow little house in Cam- 
berwell. I did not write to the nephew of my coming. This 
time there was no issue of tact or discretion. I simply had to see 
him and face him, and frankly I had no plan more definite than 
that as a new and even more wispy Cockney maid announced me to 
the nephew of William Hamilton Sutton. 

He faced me across the room with an expression of wondering and 
completely charmed surprise. I suppose my own grimness set me 
promptly at a disadvantage. He should have been cringing and 
groveling at my feet in despair. But of course he did not know I 
knew. There it was. He was delighted to greet me again, and I 
stood there feeling more than anything foolish. In the face of 
him, Ernest LeRoy Ponsonby’s journals could shout their proof to 
no avail. I must have recognized that, for almost in self-defense 
I plunged in. I simply put the thing to him, and I remember most 
about it the wonderful and terrible way his face changed from 
eager warmth to wide-eyed fear and finally to abject despair. 

From the moment I mentioned Ponsonby’s name he seemed to 
shrivel up. He sat back in the fireside chair, his paper-thin old 
hand partly covering his face, though I cannot believe even now 
that he suffered shame so much for me as for himself. He made 
no defense, but let me go through my charges completely. And 
not until I finally brought it out—‘“‘Whose papers are they ?”’—did 
he speak. 

“They’re mine,” he whispered. 

“T should have known,” I cried. “But why?” 

Then he told me; quietly, in a broken voice, he recited his poor 
chronicle of failure. ‘Uncle William used to laugh at my work,” 
he said. ‘‘No one would have read it, much less published it.” 
So he wrote, and when he took orders, he simply put it all away. 
“Tt was terrible,” he moaned, “terrible. I never dreamed it would 
hurt you. I only wanted to help you, and instead I’ve ruined and 
disgraced you, and what have I done to myself?” 

Well, that was it. I suppose I should have stormed at him and 
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demanded that he write a public apology. But you see he was so 
fragile and so broken that there was only the decent thing to do and 
Ididit. Believe me, there was no magnanimity in it. I had been 
made the fool, but I still could be the man. So I told him I under- 
stood, and of course I really did understand. And I said it was a 
fine thing he had done to help me. And, God forgive me, I told 
him even worse. I said his writing was good; I may even have 
said great, I don’t remember. I know only that when I left him 
he was a happy man. He had sold his honor when he told me the 
grand lie, but he thought he had exchanged his honor for greatness. 

I came back to America and resigned from my position. It 
wasn’t really necessary, but somehow the university and Emerson 
Foster and all the rest of it seemed a dead world that I wanted no 
partof. After a while I went back to teaching, and it is a splendid 
profession. You see, I got my perspective back very soon. And 
then I could see that instead of its all being a bleak failure, my 
scholarship had the seed of something really fine in it. That’s 
not to say that my book wasn’t a failure; I’d made an awful 
mess of things there. But really, whom did I hurt? Noone at all. 
I’m the first to laugh at it now. The only person who was never 
taken in was Dr. Johnson—isn’t that right?—and I always sus- 
pected he was a stuffed shirt. So you see I can’t help feeling that 
my book was fine. It was a beautiful myth. And it did so much 
for the nephew, you know. He quite came alive for a while under 
it. 


VI 


Travers finished his fifth drink. I had kept careful count be- 
cause I knew well enough that when he glanced at his watch, as he 
did then, and hurried away to hear the late afternoon session on 
the Rhetoric of Wulfstan’s Homilies, I should be stuck with the 
check. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Tcacher Education, and the Department ot Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their memberthip. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 


citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Kolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 


Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. ‘ the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 912 nominations for Active membership and 
24 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Victor E. Jacoby, Juana de Laban, Josephine Nichols; 
Agnes Scott College, Marie S. Huper; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, William 
O. Barrow, Melvin Y. Greenhut, Wayne K. Howell; Alabama State Teachers 
College (Jacksonville), Mary Lowrey, George C. Nielsen, Robert E. Williams; 
Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston), J. J. Hammack, Daisy C. Less- 
ley, Lucille K. Lundy, Lutamae I. McGriff, Mary McWilliams, Vaughn 
Mancha, Alda M. Spieth, Adair C. Young, Martha M. Young; University of 
Alabama, Waverly Barbe, Philip G. Hoffman, Virginia L. Hundley; University 
of Alberta, Herbert E. Smith; Albright College, Benjamin H. Handorf; 
American University, Samuel L. Sharp; Appalachian State Teachers College, 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Elizabeth C. Casale; Arizona State College (Tempe), Lester W. Anderson, 
Mary V. Morris; University of Arkansas, Edwin E. Dunaway; Army Lang- 
uage School, Karel A. Krasa, Giulio de Petra; Augustana College, Walter B. 
Leino. 

Ball State Teachers College, Warren Casey, Jaroslav P. Holesovsky, Phyllis 
G. Smith; Baylor University, Mary E. Coleman; Bethel College, James W. 
Bixel, Robert L. Gering, J. Lloyd Spaulding; Boise Junior College, Eugene B. 
Cantelupe, Harold Wennstrom; Boston University, David K. Burkhart, 
Richard L. Carter, Martin W. Sullivan, Jr.; Bowdoin College, Dwight N. 
Lindley; Bradley University, Loren P. Beth, Gilberto R. Cabrera, Leon S. 
Engers; University of Bridgeport, Doris E. Borrup, Harold Dart, George B. 
Davis, Elvira H. Ducsay, Grace Grimsley, Alfredo Krassel, John B. Walker; 
University of British Columbia, Margaret A. Ormsby; Brooklyn College, 
Morton D. Glantz; Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Edwin Gould, Charles G. 
Overberger; Bryn Mawr College, Peter Bachrach, Frederick Thon; University 
of Buffalo, Howard Tieckelmann. 

California Institute of Technology, Robert V. Langmuir; University of 
California, William B. Fretter; University of California (Davis), Donald M. 
Reynolds; University of California (Los Angeles), William E. Bull, Ethel E. 
Tobin; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Gertrude G. Bunzel, Vincent P. 
Carosso, Pauline E. Crow; Catawba College, Helen P. Blake, Winifred M. 
Thomas; Catholic University of America, Joseph Sulkowski; Central College 
(Iowa), Herbert G. Mentink; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Ann Blager; University of Cincinnati, Alex E. S. Green; The City College, 
Oscar Sherwin; Clemson Agricultural College, Ernest M. Lander, Jr.; Colby 
College, Robert M. Benbow, Stephen H. Horton, Donaldson Koons; Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ferne Bowman, Winifred Reynolds; 
Columbia University, Ian M. Hanna, Hubert M. Evans, Helen B. Funk, 
Lincoln E. Moses; Teachers College of Connecticut, Thomas Monteleone, 
Alfred L. Villa; University of Connecticut, Myron L. Bender, Frank Clark, 
Ben L. Collins, Joseph F. Doran, William O. Drinkwater, H. D. Eaton, Arsen 
D. Emerzian, Carlton W. H. Erickson, Paul F. Fagan, Maurice L. Farber, 
Vera B. Forsyth, Otis R. Gilliam, Carl J. Gladfelter, Clayton R. Grumstad, 
Stanley I. Hill, Adeline M. Hoffman, Alfred J. Hunkin, Betty J. Johnston, 
Alice B. Kane, Charles R. Kenyon, Frederick S. Kiley, Rolf W. Larson, Charles 
Lee, Joseph M. Lent, B. Franklin McCamey, Jr., Zenon S. Malinowski, 
Herbert Martey, George B. Maxey, Doris E. Nason, Barbara Norman, 
William C. Orr, Mary L. Pratt, P. T. Pritzkan, Mary E. Roach, William L. 
St. Onge, Edna Sakamoto, Roland Z. Smith, William P. Snavely, William 
DeM. Starnes, Arthur L. Valpey, Jr., Stanley Vance, Lawrence P. Webster, 
Edgar Wyman; Contra Costa Junior College (East), Herman H. Chrisman, 
Charles C. Collins, Melvin R. Shimmin; Contra Costa Junior College (West), 
John Schuyten; Cornell University, Mary L. Barrett; Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Morton S. Enslin; Culver-Stockton College, Virgil O. Yowell. 

Davis and Elkins College, S. Benton Talbot; De Paul University, Lawrence 
F. Daly, Vasile M. Ratiu, Philip Romiti; Drake University, Wallace T. 
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McAfee; University of Dubuque, Stephen S. Attinger, James O. Barnhill, 
Richard B. Geyer; Duke University, George H. Collier, Ernest Elsevier. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Sarah Ann Powell; Emmanuel Missionary 
College, Harry Y.C. Wong; Emory University, Philip K. Bondy, Richard Joel. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Eileen T. Costello, Robert L. Larson; Fairmont 
State College, Kenneth G. Wise; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Ethel O. Bone; Florida State University, Gordon J. Aldridge, Harold F. 
Cottingham, Paul M. Dauten, Jr., Nellie B. Dickinson, Jane E. Dolphin, 
Christine Foster, Robert M. Frank, Robert E. Glotzbach, Timothy G. Higgins, 
Jean J. Johnson, Daniel Kenshalo, Carmen L. Rivera, Etta L. Robertson, 
Walter D. Smith, Virgil E. Strickland, Malvina Trussell, Joseph A. White, Jr.; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Joseph M. Doughty, Dorothy W. LeFevre, 
Wolff von Wernsdorff; Furman University, Louis G. Williams. 

George Pepperdine College, Thomas E. Lasswell, Leonard Lewis, Woodrow 
C. Whitten; George Washington University, Vincent J. De Angelis, Louis P. 
Munan; George Williams College, Arthur H. Steinhaus; Middle Georgia 
College, James E. Whitaker; Georgia Institute of Technology, James A. 
Glominski; Georgia State College for Women, Robin A. Cruce; Goucher 
College, Lincoln F. Johnson, Jr.; Grove City College, Wendell J. Whitcher. 

Hamilton College, Gordon Shillinglaw; Hanover College, Howard L. 
Binkley; Harvard University, William H. McClain; University of Hawaii, 
Edward J. Britten, Richard L. Burling, James W. Frierson, Christopher 
Gregory, Harold A. Jambor, M. Helena Klinkman, Sam Naiditch; Hofstra 
College, Katherine B. Warren; College of the Holy Cross, Bernard W. 
McCarthy, Reginald J. Smith; University of Houston, Esther F. Gibney; 
Hunter College, Maria-Teresa Babin, Estelle L. Popham, Anastasia Van 
Burkalow. 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Harold F. Provancha; Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Francis Jucaitis; Western Illinois State College, Kenneth 
H. Goode; Illinois State Normal University, Bernice G. Frey, Doris Robie; 
Southern Illinois University, Jacob O. Bach; University of Illinois, Paul T. 
Bateman, Lee Cronbach, John R. Culbert, R. Stewart Jones, James R. Kamp, 
George Kleiner, David R. Krathwohl, Earl R. Leng, William M. Merrill, 
Robert L. Peterson, Dwight Powell, Frederick F. Weinard; University of 
Illinois (Navy Pier), William R. Allen, Edwin A. Ohler, Lois B. Stelling; 
Indiana University, Frederick J. Beharriell, Robert B. Forney; Iowa State 
College, Henry D. Foth, Charles O. Frush, William E. Galligan, Martha P. 
Gamble, Gladys E. Hamlin, Robert S. Hansen, Howard H. Hines, Maryann 
Krecklow, Clarence H. Lindahl, R. J. Lubsen, Harriet T. McJimsey, K. R. 
Marvin, John R. May, Darrel S. Metcalfe, William R. Millard, Jack P. Mills, 
W. Burton Moore, Elmer L. Munger, Grace Oberheim, Gladys T. Olson, 
William A. Reinhart, Bernard J. Slater, Richard M. Swenson; Iowa State 
Teachers College, James Hearst, Barbara E. Schnelle. 

Jacksonville Junior College, William E. Cagle; John Carroll University, 
Lucien A. Aube, Anthony D. Lucian, Harry C. Nash, James O’Donnell, 
Clifford H. Pountney, Jr. 
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Kalamazoo College, Virginia E. Earl; Kansas State College, John W. De 
Mand; University of Kansas, Ruth Groves; University of Kansas City, N. 
De Rubertis, Edgar R. Rosen; Kentucky State College, C. Randolph Taylor; 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Samuel Walker; University of Kentucky, 
Irving S. Fisher, Joe F. Freeman; Kentucky Wesleyan College, Lena-Mae 
Scott; Kenyon College, Hyman Chessin. 

Langston University, Rudolph Walker, Leonard S. Washington; La Salle 
College, Claude F. Koch; Lawrence College, Maurice Cunningham; Lincoln 
Memorial University, Bessie Mae Walker; Los Angeles State College, Daniel 
A. Amneus, Thompson Black, Jr., Maurice Dance, Solomon Diamond, Floyd R. 
Eastwood, Howard A. Fleming, Louis G. Gardemal, Virginia Johnson, Celeste 
B. Kostanick, Ferron C. Losee, Rodney Luther, Thomas McGrath, John C. 
Norby, Peggy Parsons, Gerald Prindiville, Hudson Roysher, Raymond A. 
Rydell, John C. Schwartz, Jr., Carol J. Smallenburg, Harlan G. Smedley, 
James C. Williamson, Sr., James B. Wilson; Louisiana College, Elaine H. 
Brister, George W. Currie, Paul R. Godfrey, L. Wesley Miller; Louisiana 
State University, Hilda C. M. Arndt, Don F. Blakely, Norman §S. Gilbert, 
Socrates A. Kaloyereas, Kenneth Klaus, Frank A. Shufeldt, Jr.; Lowell 
Textile Institute, Philip A. Hall; Loyola College (Maryland), Cyril M. Witte. 

McGill University, Kenneth I. Melville; Macalester College, Nelson A. 
Cavazos, Samuel Flor, Hildegard B. Johnson, Donald H. Stevenson; Mar- 
quette University, James Y. P. Chen, David R. Host, Robert A. Kidera, 
Herbert W. Rice, Roman Smal-Stocki, Gerard Smith; Marshall College, 
George J. Harbold, Lawrence H. Nuzum; Maryland State Teachers College 
(Frostburg), Alfred Taylor, Jr.; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), 
Bernice Brouwer, Mary C. Kahl; University of Maryland, R. Justus Hanks; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Anna Billa, Florence G. 
Dorward; Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Martha E. 
Durnin; Memphis State College, Virginia Lee Johnson, James Merrin, Delbert 
P. Nave, Bradford White; Mercer University, Edwin D. Johnston, Charles E. 
Nadler, Henry Y. Warnock; Miami University, J. Paul Albert, Robert F. 
Almy, Mabel F. Altstetter, John Ball, David W. Becker, Herman H. Beneke, 
Robert E. Berry, Richard A. Clark, Allan H. Clarke, Richard T. Delp, James 
G. Denham, Derwin W. Edwards, Eric E. Erickson, Richard E. Gustafson, 
Clifford E. Harvey, William C. Hemingway, Leicester B. Holland, M. Eliza- 
beth Lawrence, Herbert P. McConnell, Norwood Marquis, Robert P. Milheim, 
Robert W. Modaff, Ruth Ortleb, Florence Penn, Harold F. Puff, Delbert A. 
Snider, Ralph A. Straetz, George W. Thatcher, Herbert I. Von Haden, Arthur 
C. Wickenden, Alberta Wolfe, Helen L. Young; University of Miami, Brooks 
K. Johnson; Northern Michigan College of Education, Harriet B. Wilmer; 
Western Michigan College of Education, Sam B. Adams, Harriette V. Bartoo, 
Edith M. Eicher, Ethel M. Green, Herbert Hannon; Michigan State College, 
Walter Holland, Bergene Kawin, John F. A. Taylor; University of Michigan, 
Sheridan W. Baker, Jr., Stanley E. Dimond, George E. Palmer; Millsaps 
College, Elizabeth Craig, Magnolia Coullet, Eb C. Girvin, Marguerite W. 
Goodman, Alanson Goss, Jr., Mildred Morehead, Richard R. Priddy, Thomas 
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L. Reynolds, Mary B. Stone, James D. Wroten, Jr.; Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Althea Heimbach, Marion G. Neumann; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Mankato), Harold H. Wood; University of Minnesota, Forrest H. 
Adams, Bernard Arnest, Henry Borow, Donald C. Brieland, John P. Britz, 
Earl F. Cheit, Charles L. Critchfield, William J. Cromartie, Pearl T. Cum- 
mings, John D. Davies, Evelyn D. Deno, Monroe D. Donsker, Edward O. D. 
Downes, Allen Downs, Henry C. T. Eggers, Ned A. Flanders, William W. 
Fletcher, Harland G. Fox, Albert W. Frenkel, David Glick, Robert A. Good, 
Kenneth L. Graham, Charles Hatfield, Jr., Howard L. Horns, Arthur B. 
Jennings, Jr., Karl R. Johansson, Charles W. M. Johnson, Ruth V. Johnston, 
Virginia M. Kivits, Fulton Koehler, Emilio C. Le Fort, Herman C. Lichstein, 
Jerome Liebling, Charles Lowe, Joseph P. McKenna, Norman W. Moen, 
Robert J. Moore, Philip G. Morton, William D. Munro, Richard A. Narvaez, 
Esther J. Olson, Magnus Olson, Lewis G. Palmer, Danforth R. Ross, Wilfrid S, 
Sellars, Dorothy L. Sheldon, Donald K. Smith, Niels Thorpe, Harold Tovish, 
Lloyd Ulman, Evelyn A. Unes, Bruce Watkins, Dennis W. Watson, Gerald 
Willen, Harold W. Wilson, Wilkinson Wright; Mississippi Southern College, 
Virginia Felder, James E. McKee, Anthony Pellettieri; Mississippi State 
College, Vernal S. Mann; University of Mississippi, Holmes Ambrose, 
Dorothea B. Bignell, Mark Hoffman, Huey B. Howerton, Karl Morrison, 
Dean R. Parker, Francis S. Scott; Southwest Missouri State College, Willa R. 
Williams; University of Missouri, Helen S. Allen, Arthur R. Laufer, Bill R. 
Moeckel, Doris G. Saxon, Saul S. Weinberg; Missouri Valley College, Robert 
S. Linnell, Easton Stuhr; Montana State University, Homer H. Clark, Jr.; 
Monticello College, Eleanor McMichael; Mount Holyoke College, Virginia G. 
Tauchar; Mount Mercy College, Margaret C. Byrne, Dorothy M. Caldwell, 
Eva M. Cappellanti, Albert Martin, Jr.; Mount Union College, Ryland H. 
Hewitt, Jr.; Multnomah College, Irene Wolfson. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), George S. Criswell, Lawrence C. 
Hackamack, Alan D. Lehman, William A. Selz; University of Nebraska, 
Stanley T. Vandersall; Nebraska Wesleyan University, Rex A. Niles; New 
England Conservatory of Music, Marabelle Stebbins; New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Newark), Grace C. Hankins; New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Trenton), Berenice M. Casper, Laurence E. Ely, Arthur S. Tiffany; 
New Mexico Highlands University, Joseph O. Baylen, Catherine D. Major, 
Minor Major, Jose A. Rodriguez-Delfin, Lora M. Shields; University of New 
Mexico, Merle Mitchell; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), 
Don A. Orton; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), Fay L. Corey; 
New York State Teachers College (Fredonia), Herbert C. Mackie, Henry A. 
Singer; New York State Teachers College (Geneseo), Mary Kulynitch; 
New York University, Frances Alexander, Philip James; Niagara University, 
Nicholas J. Caggiano; North Carolina College at Durham, Samuel N. Coleman; 
University of North Carolina, Jacques Hardre, J. Logan Irvin, Alan Keith- 
Lucas, Dorothy Terry; University of North Dakota, Archie L. Gray, Victor 
Kaufman, Miriam L. Keller, Blanche Muldrow, Arthur W. Munk; North- 
western University, Homero Castillo, John A. Larson, Jr., lan C. Loram, 
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Leland R. Phelps, Philip A. Wadsworth; University of Notre Dame, Otto Bird. 

Oberlin College, Joseph R. Wood; Oglethorpe University, Philip Olmer; 
Ohio State University, Nathan Lazar, Donald J. Lewis, Ervin H. Pollack, 
Herbert J. Ryser, William Schwartz; Ohio University, Linde Ahrens, David 
Hostetler; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Brent Ashabran- 
ner, E. Burl Austin, Elsa Ann Bate, John C. Belcher, Ralph E. Birchard, 
Julian H. Bradsher, Harry K. Brobst, Jack A. Byrom, Richard M. Caldwell, 
Raymond L. Caskey, William E. Coffman, Valerie Colvin, Grace M. De 
Motte, Elinor Evans, Henry I. Featherly, Paul B. Foreman, Lemuel D. 
Groom, Ruth E. Hammond, Ruth Howard, Irving Johnson, Henry P. 
Johnston, Daniel R. Kroll, Adaline M. Ledbetter, Samuel H. Lee, Jr., 
Richard H. Leftwich, Virginia Lippert, Myron D. McKinney, Robert W. 
MacVicar, J. Jay McVicker, Martha Merrifield, Thomas E. Moore, 
Katherine Moroney, William Newton, Samuel Olkinetzky, Orville B. 
Palmer, Gordon D. Pred, Dorothy Saville, Millard Scherich, Gene Shelden, 
Ida T. Smith, Helmer E. Sorenson, David Stevens, Solomon Sutker, Robert L. 
Tontz, Rudolph W. Trenton, Richard H. VanderKam, Joseph S. Vandiver, 
Malcolm D. Wall, Morris S. Wallace, James Walters, Ruth C. Whitehouse, 
Robert M. Wieman, Cecil B. Williams, James W. Wolfe, Allen D. Ziebur; 
University of Oklahoma, Henry R. Angelino, Richard Blanc, George W. 
Charles, Alfred Chatenever, Clay L. Cochran, Paul L. Garvin, Richard A. 
Goff, Robert A. Howard, Jim E. Reese, Carl D. Riggs, Karl Schmitt; Oregon 
State College, William D. Wilkinson; Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, Erwin F. Lange; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, George Jette, Frank J. Massey, Jr., Alvin E. Miller, Frances 
S. Newson, Donald H. Sites; Ottawa University, Antanas Paplauskas- 
Ramunas; Otterbein College, William F. Cramer. 

Pacific University, John J. Faris; Pennsylvania State College, Elton At- 
water, Meralda I. Brennan, Theodore S. Polansky, John H. Tyo, William A. 
Williams; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro), C. Frances 
Whitney; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Anna E. 
Beyer, Mae G. H. Breneman, Elberta Councilman, Mary E. Dixon, Charlotte 
M. Good, Dorothy Hughes, Betty R. Jennings, Lillian V. Mastrotto, Mabel L. 
Moberg, Jane K. Rothe, Paul Z. Rummel, Rebekah S. Sheaffer, Samuel B. 
Stayer, Sarah J. Walker; University of Pennsylvania, S. Stanley Barr, Adaline 
Chase, Daniel A. Fineman, Martin Hollinger, Anthony Salys, Harold A. Zintel; 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Julian L. Ambrus; University 
of Pittsburgh, Anne Buzzell, Russell A. Dixon, Anne Gray, William McD. 
Hammon, Josef Macek, Campbell Moses, Jr., Robert J. Prendeville, Theodore 
Snook; University of Portland, David H. Fosselman, John C. Groeger, Harley 
A. Reifsnyder; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, John C. 
Rawls; Pratt Institute, Joseph Aidala, Frank S. Beckman; Princeton Uni- 
versity, William M. Beaney, Jr., Marver H. Bernstein, Richard P. Blackmur, 
Elbert B. O. Borgerhoff, Hadley Cantril, William Ebenstein, William 
Feller, Elliot Forbes, Donald R. Hamilton, Jeter A. Isely, William A. 
Lane, William W. Lockwood, Joseph E. McLean, Theodor E. Mommsen. 
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Carroll C. Pratt, Thomas Riggs, Jr., Courtney C. Smith, Alba H. Warren. 
Jr.; University of Puerto Rico, Irving Fox, Jose G. Frontera; Purdue 
University, Dwight W. Culver, Arthur J. Drucker, Walter Hirsch, Vera T. 
Morris, Marcus D. Roberts. 

Queens College (New York), Ernestine Friedl, John W. Gassner, D. Cannon 
Partridge, Henry W. Raudenbush, Jr. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Susie M. Ames, Virginia Burton, Jean 
V. Crawford, Helene M. Crooks, Gladys David, Robert S. Fuller, Esther B. 
Leffler, William Scott, A. Mabel Taylor, Mary F. Thelen, Grace T. Wiltshire; 
Reed College, Howard Jolly; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, R. Gordon 
Campbell, Thomson H. Littlefield, Francis T. Worrell; Rutgers University, 
F. Eugene Clark, Isabel Dimmick, Robert B. Sosman, Guido G. Weigend. 

Sacramento State College, Edward C. Britton, Mary J. Foley, Victor Kau- 
pas, William H. Miller, Lelia T. Ormsby, M. Catharine Starr; St. Ambrose 
College, Charles S. Costello; St. John’s University (New York), Philip L. 
Astuto, Ferdinand F. Bachman, John P. Bowden, John F. Budway, J. Donald 
Campbell, Arthur G. Davis, John F. Devlin, John A. Donnellon, George F. 
Knerr, Robert Lacour-Gayet, James J. McCormack, Kenneth S. Phelan, 
Lulu Spilde, Irving G. Williams, John C. Wirth; St. Joseph College (Connecti- 
cut), Alvaro Ferlini; St. Lawrence University, William Spencer; St. Louis 
University, Eugene L. Hodapp; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Andrés 
Estrada; St. Olaf College, Albert Finholt, Tillman M. Sogge; St. Paul’s 
Polytechnic Institute, H. Arnold Taylor; College of St. Thomas, Byron J. 
Gibbs, Harold Hughesdon, Carmelo A. Privitera; St. Vincent College, E. 
Albert DeLuca; San Bernardino Valley College, Gordon C. Atkins; San 
Diego State College, Wolcott C. Treat; San Jose State College, Lydia W. 
Boothby, Norman H. Dolloff, Elizabeth May, Frances Robinson, Maurine E. 
Thompson; Savannah State College, Franklin Carr, Elmer J. Dean; Seton 
Hill College, E. Eunice Dirsa; Simmons College, David Shepro; Skidmore 
College, Edena S. Haynes; South Dakota State College, Maurice W. Adams, 
James U. Anderson, Burton L. Brage, George J. Buntley, Ralph E. Campbell, 
Richard Converse, Solomon Cook, Lyle A. Derscheid, Victor A. Dirks, Law- 
rence B. Embry, Lawrence O. Fine, Gerald M. Fort, Clifford J. Franzke, John 
E. Grafius, Nelle A. Hartwig, Raymond C. Kinch, James J. Kiser, A. J. 
Klingelhoets, William C. McCone, Marcus A. Maxon, Glen E. Nachtigal, 
Clatus M. Nagel, Ellis A. Pierce, James G. Ross, D. Boyd Shank, John T. 
Slykhuis, Sigurd R. Stangeland, Wallace W. Worzella, Turner Wright; 
University of Southern California, Jerome A. Berson, Frederic C. Coonradt, 
Helen H. Sanz, William M. Schoenfeld; Southwestern State College, Cedric L. 
Crink; Southwestern University, Irene W. Deupree; Stanford University, 
Richard W. Holm; Stephens College, Mary R. Anderson, William S. Ash- 
brook, Jr., William F. Freund, Jr., Russell Green, Ted Kraynik, David Moore, 
Robert M. Savidge, Alfred M. Sterling; Syracuse University, Anne Fluhr, 
Frank E. Hakanson, Harvey Smith-Spencer. 

Temple University, J. Richard R. Bobb, L. Aileen Hostinsky, Leonard Mul- 
dawer, Milton Schwartz, Christos G. Stergis, William A. Tretter; East 
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Tennessee State College, George E. Fox, D. Herman O’Dell, Richard Steven- 
son; University of Tennessee, Edward S. Christenbury, Marian G. Heard, 
Dorothy E. Ryan, John C. Tegnell, Jr.; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Robert A. Houze; Texas Christian University, John Hammond; 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Daniel G. Brown; Texas Southern 
University, Thomas F. Freeman, Roger A. Young; North Texas State College, 
Lloyd Hibberd; Texas State College for Women, Anne S. Duggan; East 
Texas State Teachers College, Edwin C. Strohecker; University of Texas, 
Shirley Lewis; Texas Wesleyan College, Juanita I. Cowan; Transylvania 
College, John D. Wright, Jr.; Trinity University, Robert K. Winn; Tufts 
College, Ruth D. Elder, Fred L. Greenwood, Carita H. Lovejoy, John L. 
Warner, John C. Wells; Tulane University, Donald R. Morrison. 


United States Military Academy, John L. Frisbee; United States Naval 
Academy, John P. Boatman; Upasla College, Arthur Carlson, Elizabeth M. 
Cryer, Pierson P. Harris, Hubert DeG. Main, John F. Wassberg; Ursinus 
College, Alfred D. Roberts; University of Utah, Ernst J. Eichwald, Elden J. 
Facer, H. Bowman Hawkes, Grant R. Holt, Jesse D. Jennings, Mack S. Kesler, 
Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, William M. McPhee, Boyd V. Sheets, Ralph Thom- 
son. 


Valdosta State College, LeRoy Babcock; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Russell G. Louis, Paul M. Reaves; Virginia State College, George W. C. 
Brown. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, J. Trygue Jensen, Charles L. Kraemer; 
Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, R. Jerald Hamilton; Central 
Washington College of Education, Henry J. Eickhoff, Alexander H. Howard, 
Jr., Janet M. Lowe; Eastern Washington College of Education, Dorothy 
Crunk, Harry Kantor, Francis Ranzoni, R. Jean Taylor; State College of 
Washington, Philip S. Borden, Alfred Boyington, Gabel H. Conner, Kenneth 
L. Cooke, Howard O. Deming, J. Hubert Dunn, Everett Fritzberg, George A. 
Frykman, Bruce Fulton, Melvin R. Gibson, Morton C. Grossman, LaVerna E. 
Kimbrough, Winifred Knox, Douglas M. Meeker, Grace N. Meeker, Genevieve 
H. Murbach, Paul M. Scott, Edmund F. Soule, Guy R. Spencer, Lawrence A. 
Springer, John P. Stanford, Kemble Stout, Charles W. Voris, Fred L. Williams; 
University of Washington, Homer Boroughs, Jr.; Wellesley College, Owen S. 
Stratton; West Virginia State College, Louis Rivers; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Robert B. Burrows, Morton N. Cohen, Patricia Daugherty, Margaret 
J. Fulton, Thomas Y. Greet, John Semon, Clark K. Sleeth, Gerald G. Somers, 
Lloyd W. Welden, Harold A. Williams, Charles Yost; Western Reserve 
University, Catherine Krumhansl, Ida S. Strieter; Westminster College 
(Pennsylvania), Paul E. Brown, Joseph N. Johnson; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Edwin S. Briggs; Municipal University of Wichita, John W. 
Dunn, H. Lawrence Hall, Robert P. Kirkpatrick; Willamette University, 
John A. Myers, Jr., Ainsley A. Whitman; College of William and Mary 
(Richmond Professional Institute), Carrie F. Chapman; Wisconsin State 
Teachers College (River Falls), Harley F. Wehrwein; University of Wisconsin, 
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Willis E. Giese, H. Theo. Hanson, L. Joseph Lins, John C. Stedman; 
Wittenberg College, Howard E. Maurer. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Donald F. Conner; Yale University, Thomas 
I. Emerson, Grant Gilmore; Youngstown College, Pauline E. Botty, Lucy D. 
Sutton. 


Junior 


Connecticut College, Elna M. Duerell, Amelia H. Trippe; University of 
Connecticut, Robert C. Bullock; Emory University, Charles L. Evans; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Edward H. Matthews; University of Illinois, 
Bernard Sagik, Donald Saupe; Institute for Advanced Study, Alex Heller; 
Iowa State College, Arthur C. Damask, George R. Hopkins, Richard C. 
Pinkerton, Edgar E. Stinson; University of Kansas City, Charles V. Lair; 
University of Michigan, James R. Christiansen; New York University, 
Thomas R. Connelly; South Dakota State College, James R. Hay, James 
Stone; Syracuse University, Richard A. Sheldon; Yale University, Doris D. 
Schuster; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Helen Bragg (M.A., 
Marshall College), Montgomery, West Virginia; Don Flynn (M.A., Scarritt 
College), Ferrum, Virginia; Reynold D. Paganelli (M.A., Catholic University 
of America), Syracuse, New York; Russell W. Peterson (M.A., University of 
Nebraska), Lawton, Oklahoma; Ralph A. Smith (Graduate work, University 
of Kansas), Kansas City, Missouri. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1660 Active and 50 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, William N. Deane, Beatrice G. Edwards, Gail Sleis- 
ter; Adelphi College, Roy H. Brown, Norman B. Dodge, Jean Gagen, Louise 
M. Heim, Jean M. Read, Alfred A. Schimmel, Alfred M. Vogel; University of 
Akron, Bette Daneman, Mary Konstand, Paul E. Thompson; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Lamar H. Brown, Charles N. Cobb, Joseph G. Taylor; 
Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), Jack S. Brown, Hazel L. 
Dishman, Albert M. Dowdle, Jr., Theron E. Montgomery, Jr.; University of 
Alabama, Bonney K. Burrell, Mary Sue McGarity; University of Alaska, 
Charles Behlke, Edwin L. Dolney, William B. Guenther, Dorothy L. Henneke, 
Robert D. Lowrey, William H. Magee, Joseph Pajaujis, Jim D. Rearden, 
Louis A. Weinberg; Albion College, Edwin W. Born, Paul C. Cox, Frank C. 
Pearson, Jr., D. R. Sprankle, Alice E. Whitcomb; Alfred University, Frederick 
C. Engelmann, Ernest B. Finch; Allegheny College, Jean Isherwood, Patience 
M. Tanton; American International College, John P. Gaffney, Jr.; Ambherst 
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College, Allison W. Marsh, James R. Nelson, Jerome Rothenberg; Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Golden T. Buckland, Walter A. Hawkinson, 
David R. Hodgin, John M. Justice, Jack R. Melton, Allen G. Montgomery, 
Evan G. Pattishall, Jr., George L. Sawyer, Cratis D. Williams; Arizona State 
College (Flagstaff), Vera Alden, Margaret Carrigan, Katherine A. Flynn, 
Jeanne B. Franklin, William H. Richards, Mary R. Shonnessy, Robert F. 
Topp; Arizona State College (Tempe), Betty Bolling, Michael Chiappetta, 
Robert S. Fouch; University of Arizona, E. S. Borgquist, Glen A. Lundeen; 
Arkansas State College, James H. Mason; University of Arkansas, William H. 
Key, Marion Pearsall; Army Language School, Joseph G. Gera, Val Hempel, 
Bob D. Jones, Francis Juhasz, Charles Ladocsy, Trajan Ocneanu, Joseph A. St. 
Clair. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, W. Grayson Lappert; Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lynn E. Marquart; Bard College, Richard Lischer, Paul Nordoff, Law- 
rence H. Wismer; Bates College, Charles H. Miller, Jr.; Baylor University, 
John P. Newport; Beloit College, Christian D. Meyer, Jr.; Bethune-Cookman 
College, Norman R. Dixon; Boise Junior College, Lester J. McCann, James 
M. Moore; Boston College, John L. Barrett, Christopher J. Flynn, Jr.; Bos- 
ton University, James F. Baker, Hugo A. Bedau, Jr., Roberta B. Brown, George 
W. Denemark, William W. Ferrier, Ralph Garry, Anna C. Gring, Evan Hill, 
Emilia Ippolito, Edward A. Jordan, Nathan Maccoby, Donald T. Rowlingson, 
Ralph O. Van Waters, Herbert L. Williams; Bowdoin College, David L. Rus- 
sell; Bowling Green State University, Emory O. Windrem; Bradley Univer- 
sity, William Azbell; University of Bridgeport, Carolyn V. Buck, Frances M. 
Ferri, Milton Millhauser, Arthur L. Thexton, Arthur D. Wright; University of 
British Columbia, George M. Volkoff; Brooklyn College, William H. Grayson, 
Jr., Leo J. Henkin, May H. Maria, Paul W. Taylor; Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, John J. Dropkin, Rossell H. Robbins, Robert Ullman; Bucknell 
University, John M. Brown, C. Herschel Jones, Gertrud Merkel, Helen E. 
Royer, Helen M. Sanders; University of Buffalo, Leo Goldman, Esther Seiden, 
Joseph Shister, C. Arthur Williams, Jr. 


California Institute of Technology, W. Duncan Rannie; University of Cali- 
fornia, Arthur H. Brayfield, Manfred F. Bukofzer, Ralph I. Smith; University 
of California (Los Angeles), Melvin L. Barlow, Henry L. Clarke, Robert 
Finkelstein, H. Kurt Forster, Robert E. G. Harris, John Higham, Philip G. 
Hodge, Jr., Donald Kalish, Abbott Kaplan, Gerald D. Meyer, Ada B. Nisbet, 
Oreste F. Pucciani, Frederick W. Schott, Norman N. Shenk, Walter P, Wal- 
lace, Robert M. Yost, Jr.; Catholic University of America, Claire Baldwin, 
David B. Beard, Roy Bode, Leo G. Burke, Alphonse H. Clemens, Wylma R. 
Curtin, Paul S. Davis, Charlotte E. Forsyth, Alexander Giampietro, Joseph A. 
Gorham, James F. Hannon, Gilbert V. Hartke, Peter R. Hofstaetter, Mary M. 
Long, Rita L. Lynn, Lucile O. McAdoo, Jean S. Mendousse, John Shapley, 
Gerard S. Sloyan; Central College (Iowa), Dean A. Arnold, James W. Graham, 
Maryanna Hamer, Alice Lammers, G. Chester Leu, Laura M. Nanes, Leora C. 
Quinn, William G. Wing; Centre College of Kentucky, Dwight L. Ling; 
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Champlain College, John F. Hogan, Thomas E. Joyner, James Merry, James 
B. Miller, Irvin H. Solt; University of Chattanooga, Wilbur K. Butts, Kenneth 
E. Carpenter, James M. Holbert, James W. Livingood, Haskell M. Miller, 
William H. Wesson, Jr.; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Marilyn M. Dunsing, David B. Erikson, Jerome Manheim; University of 
Chicago, Willem V. R. Malkus; Chico State College, Margaret J. Davies, Ben 
G. Franklin, Vesta Holt, Herbert F. Langdon, Frank Laycock, Bruce C. 
Ogilvie; University of Cincinnati, Rudolf Feige, Arthur E. Hinman, Peter 
Jacobsohn, Garland G. Parker, Daniel Wit; The City College, Hugo Bergen- 
thal, John D. Burton, William Etkin, William O. Frankle, Gerald Freilich, 
Burritt J. Haddow, Goldie R. Kaback, Louis Long, Richard Plant, William N. 
Tavolga, Arthur Vigdor, Joseph F. Webb, Jr.; Clark University, Edward H. 
Hastings; Colby College, Richard C. Gilman; Colgate University, Vincenzo 
Petrullo, William K. Sites; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Gertrud Biedermann, Robert O. Bock, Nicholas H. Booth, Edward G. Buss, 
Lloyd J. Cooper, Leslie B. Daniels, Irving C. Dolnick, Norman A. Furniss, 
John R. Olive, Dale S. Romine, Edward R. Tannerbaum; Colorado College, 
Kenneth J. Curran, John D. Kraehenbuehl, Guerard Piffard, Edward Samp- 
son, Jr.; University of Colorado, Gerhard Loose, Bryce D. Lyon, Paul G. 
Schroeder; Columbia University, Ruth Cunningham, Leah M. Rich, Herbert 
Rusalem; Concord College, Ralph Cunningham, Nellie H. Ellison, Edna 
Stevens; Connecticut College, Marc Chadourne; University of Connecticut, 
Edward G. Boettiger, Fred A. Cazel, Jr., Robert C. Cleverdon, Leonard F. 
Dean, Paul Doigan, Charles F. Helmbolt, David A. Ivry, Henry S. Johnson, 
Robert S. LaRue, J. C. Levenson, Alvin M. Liberman, T. Foster Lindley, 
Robert E. Osborne, James M. Pickett, George R. Rumney, Edmond Schmidt, 
Joseph Scott, Isidore Silver, Howard W. Smith, Adam H. Spees, Albert E. 
Van Dusen, Stanley E. Wedberg, Ralph M. Wetzel, Sam L. Witryol, Elliot S. 
Wolk, Paul R. Zilsel; Contra Costa Junior College, E. Otto Barrett, Gary T. 
Brown, Fred H. Tarp, Morris Tepping; The Cooper Union, Nicholas Chironis, 
Mahlon F. Easterling, Wayne L. Hodges, Harold E. Swanson, Leonard Wen- 
der; Cornell College, Jean M. Maeys; Creighton University, Charles M. Wil- 
helmj. 


Dartmouth College, Albert S. Anthony, Robert T. Davis, Louis O. Foster, 
Albert W. Frey, Francis W. King, Henry B. Williams, G. Walter Woodworth; 
Davidson College, Harold M. Frantz, Augustin V. Goldiere; University of 
Delaware, Dale F. Bray, Louis Cooper, L. Eugene Cronin, Elizabeth F. Crook, 
Mildred M. Gaddis, Johan J. Groot, Carl W. Hall, Robert F. Jackson, G. 
Emmett C. Kauffman, J. Robert King, Theodore Landsman, Henry N. Lee, 
Jr., Donald MacCreary, Sara B. Rogers, F. Loren Smith, D. Kenneth Steers, 
John J. Stoudt; Denison University, Edward C. Atwood, Jr.; University of 
Denver, Burt R. Erickson, Lessie C. Hagen, Anthony Hillbruner, Allan F. 
Hubbell, C. Robert Hurley, Harold Nitzberg, Robert B. Rhode; De Paul 
University, Jeremiah Buckley, Ulysses Carlini, William T. Gaughan, William 
A. Hayes, Arthur Karasz, Martin J. Lowery, Lawrence F. Murphy, Jean 
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Saba, Edwin J. Schillinger, Jr., Harry D. Taft, William R. Waters; DePauw 
University, Charles W. Reimer; University of Detroit, Louis D. Adamson; 
Dominican College of San Rafael, John P. Harrison, Wladyslaw Sokolowski; 
Drake University, Robert M. Bliss, Carl R. Busch, Earle L. Canfield, Frances 
D. Carhart, Lacie M. Cassell, Ruth E. Dahlgren, H. Vail Deale, R. Wayne 
Gardner, Albion M. Gray, Genevieve A. Hoyt, Sara Irwin, Daniel R. Mandel- 
ker, George A. Meyer, Margaret L. Mitchell, David M. Philips, William L. 
Reese, Verna Vickery; Drury College, Allen R. Ostrander; Duke University, 
Norman Garmezy, Walter Gordy, Franklin S. Hickman, George W. Schwert, 
James W. Williams; Duquesne University, Eleanor Bevil, Francis R. Duffy, 
Bruno Hartung, Thomas J. Hogan, James P. Niland, Sam R. Oglesby, William 
B. Slish, William P. Thompson, George J. Uhrinak. 

Earlham College, Jo Ann Martin; Emory University, William H. Agnor, 
Joseph Airov, Arthur T. Allen, Jr., Walter L. Bloom, Jack S. Boozer, Charles 
F. Briggs, William R. Cannon, Marion T. Clark, William F. Dukes, E. Byron 
Hilley, Henry M. Johnson, G. Ray Jordan, G. Stanley Joslin, David R. Kiviat, 
Charles T. Lester, Bruce McDuffie, Romeo J. Martin, James L. Morrison, 
Raymond B. Nixon, Arthur P. Richardson, Frederick B. Rowe, E. Earl Royals, 
Anderson M. Scruggs, Robert J. Shankle, Mack B. Stokes, Victor P. Tabaka, 
Emily B. Walker, Harry A. Walker, John Warkentin, Floyd C. Watkins, Al- 
fred E. Wilhelmi, W. Gatewood Workman; Eureka College, Lloyd W. Em- 
mert, Jr.; Evansville College, Leonard H. Freiser, Clyde Mead. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Wendy Monack; Fairmont State College, Jane 
M. Burdick, Wayne S. Martin, Helmut Schoeck, John M. Taylor; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Joseph C. Dacons, Marie L. Josien, James M. Robinson, Sr.; Florida 
Southern College, Colin O’More; Florida State University, Seymour L. Hess, 
Benjamin F. Rogers, Jr.; University of Florida, Martha B. Barton, John M. 
Goggin, Helmut R. Gutmann, Donald Kimmel, Harvey K. Meyer, Carter C. 
Osterbind; Franklin College of Indiana, Stanley A. Rhodes; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Robert G. Mickey; Fresno State College, Merlyn D. Bur- 
riss, Clair E. Nelsen, Ella M. Idorfer, Fred P. Roullard; Furman University, 
Woodrow W. Breland. 

Geneva College, Florence I. Haugh, Forrest E. Justis, Walter J. West, Cur- 
tis W. Wright, Georgiana Wylie; George Pepperdine College, Frances L. 
Campbell, Kenneth W. Grisingher, Richard A. Hogan, Emmett T. Long, 
George B. Mangold, Opal E. Motter, Earl C. Rex, Everett L. Shostrom, Rosa 
L. Smith, William N. Stivers, Leonard V. Wendland, Herman O. Wilson; 
Middle Georgia College, Thomas E. Kipp; North Georgia College, Bradford 
F. Hadnot; Georgia Institute of Technology, Albert S. Glickman, Richard H. 
Leach; University of Georgia, Annie Carlton, Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., Mar- 
ion S. Walker; Gettysburg College, Harold A. Dunkelberger; Grinnell Col- 
lege, Irving Y. Fishman, Gale E. Jensen, Winston L. King, John R. Klein- 
schmidt; Guilford College, Carroll S. Feagins. 

Hamline University, John C. Hayes, Lyle D. Koch; Hampton Institute, 
Malcolm Freiberg, Lillian Hines; Harris Teachers College, Nita Schuster; 
Hartwick College, Raymond Beecher, Martha Storek; Haverford College, 
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H. Field Haviland, Jr., University of Hawaii, Mildred R. Brin, David H. Cro- 
well, John A. Easley, Jr., Gustav Ecke, Robert M. Kamins, Donald C. Mc- 
Guire, Robert M. Martin, Jay A. Morrison, Mark Perlman, Perry F. Philipp, 
Saul H. Riesenberg, John N. Stalker, Jr., Robert B. Stauffer, Pieter B. van 
Weel; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, John W. McKinney, John H. 
Meyer, Maynard Smith, Frank F. Wekerle, Ira L. Young; Hofstra College, 
Elie Siegmeister; College of the Holy Cross, Frederick S. Mirliani; Howard 
University, William N. McIntosh, Robert E. Martin, Nathan A. Scott, Jr.; 
Humboldt State College, Fred Telonicher. 

College of Idaho, Arthur A. Hart; Northern Idaho College of Education, 
Dean M. Tuell; Idaho State College, Donald Asboe, David L. Bonsteel, 
Laurence E. Gale, Hazel E. Landeen, Robert McQueen, Don C. Madrid, Rose 
Prebyl, Otto Rahn, Betty Rhodenbaugh, Whitney Scobert, Anthony F. Taras; 
University of Idaho, Paul L. Lonardo, Agnes C. Schuldt; Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Peter H. Selz; Eastern Illinois State College, Jesse F. Jeter; Il- 
linois State Normal University, Mary R. Parker; University of Illinois, Arthur 
R. Ayers, Roland W. Bartlett, Kenneth D. Benne, R. Will Burnett, Norman 
Cazden, Robert Eisner, Ralph V. Exline, Clinton L. Folse, Harry C. Gebhart, 
Nancy E. Houston, Carroll S. Iden, Robert W. Jugenheimer, Florence M. 
King, Clyde G. Knapp, Ethel McNeil, Franco Modigliani, Charles C. Morrill, 
Benjamin F. Muirheid, Jack Otis, Lowell Schoenfeld, William L. Schwalbe, 
Clifford H. Springer; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), John R. Barry, Leon 
Bloom, Janice M. Crews, Lawrence M. DeRidder, Rita J. Faughnan, Clarence 
G. Fawcett, Winifred B. Geldard, Eleanor Hipple, Ellis Little, Irving M. Miller, 
Max C. Shank, Kathleen Thom; Illinois Wesleyan University, Kenneth N. 
Cuthbert, Lola J. Jacobs, Marian Niehaus; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Kenneth N. Orr, Donald M. Sharpe; Indiana University, Maysel O. Baker, 
Harold E. Driver, Gretchen A. Kemp, Robert Laurent, Georg K. Neumann, 
Robert L. Randall, Erwin O. Smigel, Ernest Tiemann; Iowa State College, 
Premo Chiotti, Christine Cox, Adrian H. Daane, Harold E. Davis, Glenn R. 
Hawkes, Stanley L. Isaacson, Edward W. Jerger, Curtis A. Johnson, Frank 
Kerekes, Arnold R. Livingston, Andrew L. McComb, M. Marjorie McKinley, 
Madge Miller, Loraine Myers, M. L. Rogness, Wayne H. Scholtes, Emerson W. 
Shideler, John F. Speer, Harry J. Svec, Isabelle R. Thomas, William H. 
Thompson; Iowa State Teachers College, Jane Birkhead, Mildred R. Black- 
man, Margaret M. Buswell, Leo Goggin, Frederick M. Hoar, Sue Lund, John 
J. McNally, Virgil A. Newlin, Samuel B. Peavey, Joe Przychodzin, LaVaun J. 
Rigg, Augusta L. Schurrer; State University of lowa, Sven Armens, Martha L. 
Corry, Edward L. Davis, Alton K. Fisher, David Gold, Melvin B. Gottlieb, 
Leland W. Gralapp, Agnes Hartman, Donald G. Humphrey, Julius L. Jackson, 
Mildred A. Kalish, Robert E. Leighton, Marguerite McDonald, William J. 
Paff, Mary E. Richards, James E. Roohan, Roy Sieber, Robert F. Thorne, 
Howard Warshaw, John R. Winnie; Iowa Wesleyan College, Earl R. Hall, 
Milton E. Shaw. 

James Millikin University, J. Richard Becker, Jr., Chester W. Blayney, 
Victor F. Dawald, Herbert J. Joys, Millard Maienthal, Max A. Proffitt; 
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Jamestown Community College, Bradley D. Bargar, Robert C. Kochersberger, 
William H. Schlifke; John B. Stetson University, Helen Allinger; John Car- 
roll University, Joseph E. Bender, John J. Connelly, Leone Marinello, Walter 
J. Schubert, W. Edmund Thirlkel, Robert F. Toomey; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, David F. Aberle, Carl Christ, Arnold C. Harberger; Joplin Junior Col- 
lege, Robert D. Heater. 

Kalamazoo College, Eugene R. Beem, Helen Mills, Henry Overley, Laurence 
E. Strong, Thomas O. Walton, Michael Waskowsky; Kansas State College, 
Coral K. Aldous, Robert G. Arnold, Mary E. Border, Raymond K. Burkhard, 
Mildred Camp, Theodore A. Chadwick, Esther Cormany, Esther B. Domi- 
nick, Alley H. Duncan, Jacob O. Faulkner, G. Robert Fell, Frank C. Gates, 
Alice L. Geiger, Henley H. Haymaker, Linwood L. Hodgdon, F. Virginia Howe, 
C. Roy Jaccard, Boris Leaf, Gertrude E. M. Lienkaemper, Lela Lones, Glenn 
W. Long, Herbert Maccoby, Abby L. Marlatt, Alvin E. Mulanax, Daniel A. 
Nimer, Clarice M. Painter, Louis Riseman, Richard D. Rogers, Lucile Rust, 
G. David Shilling, Edgar F. Smith, Margaret H. Smith, Wayne E. Testerman, 
Paul Torrance, John D. Wells, Mary F. White; Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia), Merle E. Brooks, LeRoy A. Harper, Alvin E. Morris, Sam C. Stitt; 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Charles D. Baker, T. William 
Hall, Robert R. Noble, James M. Pike, Edwin J. Walbourn, Jr.; University of 
Kansas, Harold W. Barrett, Paul A. Bates, William A. Cass, Emil B. Dade, 
Melville Dalton, Henry S. Fitch, Oscar M. Haugh, Raymond E. Hopponen, 
Henry G. Horak, Michael N. Ingrisano, Jr., Harry W. Johnson, S. Lesher, 
Phillip M. Mitchell, John M. Nesselhof, Harold J. Nicholas, Charles H. Old- 
father, Jr., Richard T. Page, John D. Parks, Charles F. Peterson, John W. 
Pozdro, Alvin H. Schild, Robert Stump, Edward A. Van Eck, Frank R. Wake, 
John A. Weir, Vidar Wolontis; University of Kansas City, James V. Barnes, 
Albert Brenner, Hubert R. Breuninger, Paul Burtness, James E. Herbertson, 
David R. Kochery, Virginia F. Mackie, David E. Moe, Charles W. Moore, 
Floyd E. Overly, Alvin Sarachek, S. Frederick Seymour, Hugh W. Speer, Ralph 
Spitzer, Thomas R. Thomas, William Weifenbach; Kent State University, 
Emalou Brumfield, Harris L. Dante, Michael Dubetz, Julius A. Fischer, Jr., 
James A. Fosdick, Idabelle K. Hoose, Russell Y. Iwanchuk, Marlyn Jenkins, 
Hester J. Johnston, Joseph Lalumia, scar W. Ritchie, Ferne Shipley, Ed- 
ward T. Stapleford; Eastern Kentucky State College, George B. Tindall; 
University of Kentucky, Merl Baker, Louis J. Budd, Carl E. Chaplin, Richard 
A. Chapman, Vincent F. Cowling, E. M. Emmert, Thomas M. Hahn, Jr., J. 
Edward Klinker, David C. McMurty, William A. Paton, Jr., C. S. Waltman; 
Keuka College, William D. Hammack, James P. Lodge, Jr.; Knox College, H. 
Murray Baylor, Niel Glixon, Alton R. Kurtz, Walter M. North, Andre Wehrle; 
Knoxville College, Grace McConnaughey. 

Lafayette College, Winfield Keck, Alexander Tartler, James R. Vitelli; 
Lake Erie College, Evelyn A. Gott; Lake Forest College, Betty Hileman, 
Kenneth I. Russ; Lenoir Rhyne College, Theodore F. Darby; Lewis and 
Clark College, William M. Hill, Ella Kube; Lindenwood College, Robert G. 
Schmidt; Linfield College, James R. Duren, George C. Fetter, William M. 
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Jones, Jane S. Mcllroy, June C. Meredith, Susan J. Sperber; Little Rock 
Junior College, Lavinia W. Spilman; Longwood College, Vera Baron, Mildred 
D. Davis, Alec W. Finlayson, Charles F. Lane, Beverley Ruffin; Los Angeles 
City College, William L. Patty; Los Angeles State College, Marian Evans, 
George N. Francis, Rita M. Hanson, Grace V. Morgan, Ake Sandler; Louis- 
iana State University, Perry F. Boyer, William R. Eglin, John L. Garrett, Jr., 
Jane L. deGrummond, Nicholas Hobbs, William McQueen, Andrew Macso, 
Earl F. Rankin, Jr., William T. Robinson; Lowell Textile Institute, Adolph 
Katz; Loyola University (Louisiana), Francis A. Young; Lycoming College, 
George S. Shortess. 

Macalester College, Wesley P. Booman, Ivan C. Burg, Mary J. Haga, Mary 
Hall, Howard F. Huelster, Patricia Kane, Paul M. Laporte, Celestia A. Meis- 
ter, William W. Mills; Madison College, Elizabeth M. Patterson; Marquette 
University, Joseph Schwartz; Marshall College, Berkeley R. Shafer, Bernice 
F. Wright; Western Maryland College, Helen G. Howery, William A. Liggitt; 
Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg), Edith E. Humphrey, Arline G. 
Petry, Jack Stokesberry; Maryland State Teachers College (Salisbury), 
Mary L. Francis; University of Maryland, Thornton H. Anderson, Robert A. 
Bays, Alfred W. Becker, T. F. X. Higgins, Helen E. Houston, Clarence R. 
Landgren, Walter S. Measday, Robert P. apRoberts, Helen E. Walker; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Vera Hemenway, 
Dorothy Larned; University of Massachusetts, Edwin D. Driver, Robert M. 
Thomas; Memphis State College, Robert C. Anderson, William Brotherton, 
Robert E. Cramer, Dewey B. Folden, Jr., Charles G. Hamilton, Robert L. 
Harris, Mary D. Lewis, Marie McCormack, G. Robert Mohr, Elma Roane, 
Charles R. Spindler, Clarence L. Underwood, A. Earl Wilkinson, Lawrence 
Wynn; University of Miami, Charles M. Chuckrow, Sydney J. Greenberg, 
Robert T. Tindal, Paul R. Yarck; Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marjorie T. Bingham, Clarence M. Bjork, W. Donald Nelsen, Jean R. Pear- 
man, Marvin E. Rolfs, Kauko Wahtera, Geraldine Weideman, Casey C. Wig- 
gins, Daniel J. Zwemer; Western Michigan College of Education, Thelma E. 
Anton, Elmer R. Beloof, William J. Berry, Donald G. Forgays, A. Verne Ful- 
ler, Julian Greenlee, Deldee M. Herman, Mate G. Hunt, James O. Knauss, 
Daniel A. Kyser, Marguerite Logan, Jean Malmstrom, Helen E. Master, 
Frederick J. Rogers, Katharine D. Rogers, Robert R. Russel, Cyril L. Stout, 
Marion Tamin; Michigan State College, John M. Klock, Ann K. Schuster, 
Lawrence M. Sommers; University of Michigan, Robert Anderson, Gerald M. 
Ridenour; Middlebury College, Lincoln F. Hanson, Robert M. Klein, Walter 
P. Savage, James B. Van Wart; Mills College, Margaret E. Lyon; Min- 
nesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), H. Norman Benedict, Robert 
Boniece, Maxine Nordquist; University of Minnesota, John Bowditch III, 
Winston A. Close, Gladys Gibbens, Arthur E. Hutchins, James J. Jenkins, 
Barry Marks, Henry H. Morgan, Norman C. Nagle, Howard F. Nelson, John 
J. Neumaier, William V. O’Connor, Clement Ramsland, Robert C. Rathburn, 
Ephraim Rosen, Wallace A. Russell, Mary C. Turpie, Walter K. Vivrett, 
John T. Wheeler, John F. Wilhelm; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), 
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Robert L. Heller; Mission House College and Theological Seminary, Earl G. 
Reinholz; Mississippi Southern College, Roy G. Bigelow, Starling A. Cumber- 
worth, Joshua M. Missal, Lloyd Patten, Pauline Rawlings, H. William Rode- 
mann, Leon A. Wilber; Mississippi State College, Irva Bryant, William F. 
Heald, Ross E. Hutchins, George W. Johnston, Elbert D. McKissack, Robert 
A. Weber; University of Mississippi, Joseph Cerny, Vance S. Jennings, Young 
J. McGaha; Northwest Missouri State College, Harold A. Mulford, Jr.; 
Southeast Missouri State College, Robert J. Smith; Southwest Missouri 
State College, Kenneth Dustman, Armida Koivisto; Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Clifton S. Jackson, William E. Lisenby, Ellsworth A. Morgan; Mon- 
tana State College, Bernice Lamb; Montana State University, Robert L. 
Clewett, John A. Harris, Kenneth P. McLaughlin, Carling Malouf, Ellis L. 
Waldron, Bruce K. Wood; Monticello College, Hillis Arnold, Shirley R. Hoff- 
mann; Mount Holyoke College, Margaret S. Wilson; College of Mount St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Margaret L. Ryan; Muhlenberg College, Andrew S. 
Bullis, Charles W. Hepner, Stuart E. Jenness, Thomas B. Lloyd; Muskingum 
College, David D. Burks, Darrell Holmes, Theodore J. Huesemann, Lauren A. 
King, Earl L. Riggle, Anna J. Treece, Stanley P. Wagner. 

University of Nebraska, J. R. Blanchard, Merle J. Brinegar, Frances E. 
Buell, Mary M. Doak, Clara C. Gross, Ruth J. Hadley, Anatol Helman, Eva 
M. Heuser, Lloyd K. Jackson, Elsie M. Jevons, Eugene M. Johnson, Willard 
L. Leeds, Frank A. Lundy, Patricia H. Marvin, Charles H. Miller, Rosalind 
Morris, Charlotte W. Ratcliffe, Kathryn R. Renfro, Marguerite Shepherd, 
Annie Laurie Smith, Arthur J. Vennix, Donald R. Warner, Ruby C. Wilder; 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Leonard Paulson; University of Nevada, 
Keiste Janulis, James A. Langford; New England Conservatory of Music, 
Alexandra Nurezynski; New Mexico State College, Russell K. Sherburne, 
Elsie Deane Stroman; New Mexico School of Mines, Robert S. Barton, James 
B. Delamater; University of New Mexico, Louis S. Gerber, Leighton H. John- 
son, Davidson B. McKibbin; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), 
Myron C. Northrup, Dallas E. Webb; New York State Teachers College 
(Oneonta), Katherine E. Hobbie; New York State Teachers College (Os- 
wego), Bernard V. Dietz, Ida L. Noyes, Frank E. Robinson, Marian V. Strick- 
land; New York University, Arnold L. Goren, Kenneth O. Hovet, Leon Polan- 
sky, Theodore D. Rice, George Seville, David Wechsler; Newark College of 
Engineering, Edward F. Johnson; North Carolina State College, David O. 
Daniel, Jr., Eric B. DeGroat, Arthur C. Hayes, Ivan Hostetler, Harold Keat- 
ing, Walter M. Kulash, Wreal L. Lott, David Lowenthal, John F. Miller, 
William E. Smith; University of North Carolina, Augustus T. Miller, Jr.; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Mary E. Barwick, 
Lawrence L. Graves, Lenore O’Boyle; North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Richard Lyons, Edward J. Stone, Jesse B. Williams; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Emma Aboltins, Richard H. Brewer, Lola W. 
Dokken, Walter J. Gohman, Ted Keck, Virginia G. Williams; University of 
North Dakota, James C. Hodgetts, Leonard E. Miller, S. Donald Robertson, 
Ruth E. Shrader, Lawrence Summers; Northwestern University, Ralph P. 
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Boas, Jr., F. Virgil Boyd, Walter C. Brown, Martin Cattoni, Walter E. Cowart, 
Robert Delaney, Donley F. Feddersen, Thomas M. Folds, Manley G. Good- 
rick, Thomas C. Holyoke, Robert V. McCormack, Ambrose M. Reiter, Ed- 
ward E. Rennhack, James K. Robinson, Karl de Schweinitz, Jr., Harold G. 
Shane, Lawrence L. Werboff; Norwich University, John W. Ferrett III; 
University of Notre Dame, Boleslaw Szczesniak. 

Oberlin College, John Kneller, Paul W. Scheid, Sheldon S. Wolin; Ogle- 
thorpe University, James R. Miles; Ohio State University, John J. Balles, 
Robert M. Basile, Donald S. Bell, Charles L. Blackman, Robert M. Boyd, 
Raymond E. Cray, Clifford R. Cutright, Ralph H. Davidson, Richard S. 
Davidson, Verne C. Finkner, Helene Heye, Robert L. Jeffers, Robert Kaplin, 
Thomas H. Langlois, Arthur D. Lynn, Jr., Sheldon S. Myers, Carl E. Nielsen, 
Norbert F. O’Donnell, John A. Ramseyer, William W. Shideler, Mervin G. 
Smith, John B. Titchener, Eve E. Turnbull, Francis L. Utley, Elaine K. Wea- 
ver; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Oliver M. Robertson; 
Oklahoma City University, Ethel D. Clifton, Virgil F. Dougherty; 
University of Oklahoma, Cariton W. Berenda, Sanford M. Roberts, Richard J. 
Teweles; Olympic College, George W. Mally, Philip O. Vulliet; Central Ore- 
gon Community College, Morton Kroll, Richard R. Schultz, Ruth Winchell; 
Oregon State College, Thomas J. Campbell, Donavon D. MacPherson, Jes- 
salee Mallalieu, Raymond Mount, Jr., Elna C. Petersen, Stuart B. Seaton, 
Maryanne Staton; Oregon State System of Higher Education—General Ex- 
tension Service—Vanport Center, W. Arthur Boggs, Clyde R. Johnson, Ella 
G. Litchfield; University of Oregon, Robert C. Gordon, Arthur C. Hearn, 
Roland H. Heatlie, Wilbur R. Hubbard, Sylvan N. Karchmer, Harry T. Kop- 
lin, Robert E. Nye, John Pierce-Jones, Raymonde Richard, Alan W. Roecker, 
J. Francis Rummel, George A. White, John M. Williamson. 

Pace College, Donald Phillips, John M. Waldman; College of the Pacific, 
John S. Spears; Pennsylvania College for Women, Clifford Taylor; Penn- 
sylvania State College, Cole Brembeck, Alice B. Dickinson, David J. Dickin- 
son, Roy G. Ehman, Arthur W. Einstein, Ila H. Gehman, Elmer A. Gross, 
Joseph L. Grucci, Louis A. Legory, Shiou-Chuan Sun; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (California), Angus H. Douple, Harry L. Monroe; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Marie C. Brown, William 
N. Martin, Rose B. Morrera; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millers- 
ville), Mary A. Brightbill; University of Pennsylvania, William B. Castetter, 
William L. Einolf, David C. Fowler, James House, Jr., Wallace H. Maw, Ar- 
nold G. Reichenberger, Jesse L. Scott, Harold S. Stine, Bertram W. Zumeta; 
Philander Smith College, Lucy C. Barrow; Phoenix College, John T. Auston, 
Jerry W. Robinson; University of Pittsburgh, Palmer L. Beebe, Albert W. 
Bendig, Mervin L. Binstock, Holbrook G. Botset, Charles F. Brand, Merrill 
B. Conover, J. Clifton Eselman, Anne M. Fisher, Mollie D. Foster, Harry 
Gnatkowski, Clarence W. Hagan, Zeva B. Haible, Martin Hanig, T. Lyle 
Hazlett, George M. Howe, Lawrence R. Hugo, Ralph E. Jenson, Robert 
Kalchthaler, Vigdor W. Kavaler, Doris I. Korol, Richard L. Krumm, Abe 
Laufe, S. Wah Leung, Catherine McClure, John F. H. Neeson, Milton E. 
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Nicholson, William C. Panetta, Anthony F. Parella, Francis J. Pilgrim, Wil- 
liam F. Pinkerton, Walter Raskowski, William Rudoy, Peter A. Sciullo, Sidney 
S. Spatz, Doris S. Stewart, Ross A. Webb, Edgar F. Wells, George Wolff; 
University of Portland, James G. Anderson, Carl Bonhorst, Blondel H. Carle- 
ton, Cornelius V. Cremer, John Cruikshank, Milton K. Davis, Douglas A. 
Dean, Philippe R. De La Mare, Charles E. Dietz, M. Joseph Foran, Francis B. 
Goodrich, Arthur B. Hitchcock, Vladas Juodeika, Joel F. Kahn, William G. 
Keane, James M. Keys, Charles E. Lauer, Maurice J. Lessard, Phillip Loprinzi, 
Mary Manning, Brunetta Mazzolini, Olin Metzer, John A. Molter, Paul E. 
Ouelette, Arnold B. Peterschmidt, Isabella Piana, Edward J.Sandstrom, Charles 
H. Savage, Jr., Alexander Scharbach, Philip S. Skell, Nello Spada, Merle A. 
Starr, Ferdinand Stern, Walter J. Stott, Rudolph Vuksich, Paul E. Wack, 
Narciso W. Zancanella; Pratt Institute, George A. Finch, Russell W. Nash, 
Howard Nechamkin, Ransom E. Noble, Jr., Elizabeth M. Quier, Kenneth E. 
Quier, Herbert Schiller, Marie Schimmel, Helen L. Smith; College of Puget 
Sound, Norman R. Anderson, Alice C. Bond, Edward H. Butler, Willis L. 
Carruth, John W. Carter, Stanley G. Champ, Margaret W. Davis, Faye Duke, 
Helen McK. Fossum, John P. Heinrick, Leonard Jacobsen, Julius P. Jaeger, 
David L. Jamieson, Clyde Keutzer, Leslie R. Loschen, Christian Miller, 
Margaret Myles, Marguerite Paulsen, Richard F. Peterson, John W. Phillips, 
Ivan B. Rasmussen, Paul J. Revitt, Robert D. Sprenger, Helen L. Van Gilder, 
Lynn L. Wentworth; Purdue University, Raphael O. Bachmann, John E. 
Christian, Gustav E. Cwalina, John B. Data, Leroy D. Edwards, Esther M 
Haber, Hubert Jannach, Gerald R. Leslie, Justine B. O’Reilly, Frances Patton, 
Egil Ramstad, Wallace J. Richardson, Forest W. Stearns, Joseph C. Stockdale, 
Jr. 

Queens College (New York), Robert W. Edgar, Helen F. Storen, Mildred M. 
Sullivan. 

University of Redlands, Warren P. Mild; Reed College, Lewis H. Klein- 
holz; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Jack C. Gibson; Roanoke College, 
Frank E. Snow; University of Rochester, William H. Gilman, Virgil Topazio; 
Rockford College, Christine Kinnaird, Gertrude A. Mead; Roosevelt College, 
Saul Dorfman, Abraham A. Hurwicz, Ralph L. Wagner, Jr.; Rutgers Univers- 
ity, L. Frederic Hough, Thomas La Costa, Angelo Lanza di Trabia, Edward F 
McDonough, Jr., John J. O’Connor, Clarence S. Platt, J. David Reed, W. Rei 
Robbins, Milton M. Schwartz, Philip A. Vaughan, Harold S. Weiss, Peter E. 
Wolfe. 

Sacramento College, Howard C. Day; Sacramento State College, George 
W. Bemis, Earl C. Segrest, Samuel E. Wood; St. Lawrence University, Wil- 
liam B. Axtell, Howard B. Robinson; St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, James R. Thayer; St. Mary’s College (California), Yale Meyer; 
St. Michael’s College, Edward A. Janasz, Thomas J. Moran, Raymond J. 
Pierzchalski, Clement D. Shaw; San Diego State College, Robert F. Wilcox; 
San Jose State College, Jeannette Alk, Raymond F. Foote, Hugh W. Gillis, 
Wesley Goddard, Walter T. Plant, Willard J. Saunders; Savannah State Col- 
lege, William H. M. Bowens, C. Vernon Clay, Janie L. Lester; Shaw Univer- 
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sity, Ann W. Ferebee; Shepherd College, Guy Frank; Simmons College, 
David W. Blakeslee, Harry M. Johnson, Rollo G. Silver; Simpson College, 
Elva M. Bramhall, Virgilia R. Wade; Skidmore College, You-kuang Chu, 
Elizabeth Ennis, Elizabeth Neyland; Smith College, William A. Christian, 
Albert P. Madeira; University of the South, John O. Batson, Ben F. Cameron, 
Charles E. Cheston, David E. Frierson, R. Lansing Hicks, Robert S. Lancaster, 
Thaddeus C. Lockard, Jr., Tudor S. Long, Abbott C. Martin, Frederick Q. 
Shafer, Dan A. Thomas, Bayly Turlington, John M. Webb; University of 
South Carolina, Foy M. Buchanan, Carol J. Carlisle, Hubert Spigner, Robert 
C. Stokes; South Dakota State College, Edward C. Berry; University of 
South Dakota, Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., Willard V. Thompson, Elmer G. Trotzig; 
University of Southern California, Rex Ingraham, David W. Lantis, Jules 
Pond; Southern Methodist University, Ruth Edmonson, Bob F. Perkins, 
Charles J. Pipes, Jr.; Southern University, Ira J. Graham; Southwestern 
College, Laura N. Ford; Southwestern University, P. Grady Anderson, Jud- 
son S. Custer, Mary E. Fox, Elizabeth R. Lundblad, John D. Richards, Angus 
Springer; Stanford University, Richard C. Anderson, Frederick D. Schneider, 
Benjamin V. Siegel; Stephens College, Pierre Bellmann, Curtis W. R. Lar- 
son, Armand M. Wheeler; Stout Institute, Robert W. Blaesing, Robert S. 
Swanson; Stowe Teachers College, L. I. Diuguid, Lawrence Nicholson; 
Sweet Briar College, Carol M. Rice; Syracuse University, Christian E. Gros- 
ser, Henry E. Wirth. 

Talladega College, John R. Bross, Lore M. Rasmussen; Taylor University, 
Paul D. Keller; Temple University, Alex D. Combs, Cornelius R. Guinee, 
Alfred N. Martin, Jr., J. Leland Myer; University of Tennessee, Robert M. 
Boarts, John W. Gilliland, Lawrence O. Haaby, Albert H. Musick, Nathalia 
Wright, Woodrow W. Wyatt, Sigfrid Zitzlsperger; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, William B. Flowers; Texas Southern University, Harold W. 
Alexander, Arthur E. Burke, Flournoy A. Coles, Jr., Phillip V. Hammond, 
Hadley J. Simmons, Hope Williams; North Texas State College, Emmett F. 
Cambron; Texas State College for Women, E. Cohyn Bowers, Frances M. 
de Cordova, Richard L. Foster, Paul J. Heinberg, Katherine Magee, Ann May, 
H. Patricia Morsani, Delta Neumann, Patricia A. Sullivan, Fanny B. Vander- 
kooi; Texas Technological College, William L. Ducker, James E. Dykes, 
William M. Fox, Quanah Lewis, Robert H. Persons, Jr., Mary A. Wells, Ruth 
D. Wilson; University of Texas, Joseph K. Bailey, Walter R. Borg, Willard H. 
Brentlinger, Robert K. Buchanan, Jr., Keith Davis, William F. Fritz, John E. 
Garner, John P. Guinn, Jr., Lyle H. Kendall, Leonard A. Lecht, Joe Malik, Jr., 
Edwin W. Mumma, Raymond E. Past, Robert L. Pendley, Henry H. Schloss, 
Stella Traweek, John A. White, Rhea H. Williams; Thiel College, Robert A. 
Stallman; Tillotson College, Malvern L. Ore; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Harold H. Benjamin, Norton Down, Alonzo G. Grace, Jr., Donald L. Herd- 
man, Harold Holmdohl, Edwin N. Nilson, Gerald B. O’Grady, Jr., John 
Ponturo, Richard Scheuch, Robert C. Stewart, Arthur A. Vogel; Trinity Uni- 
versity, J. Ralph Ewing, Ina B. McGavock, William McGavock, Malford C. 
Schraub, John Seagle; Tufts College, Albert D. Frost. David E. Higginbotham, 
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Ernest E. Leavitt, Edward J. Maskalenko, Paul Richmond, Jr., Thompson 
Stone, Frederick R. Wulsin, William S. Yeager; Tulane University of Louis- 
iana, Erich A. Albrecht, Warren Breed, Evelyn Cochran, Miriam L. Gaertner, 
Gwynn S. McPeek, Helen M. Manahan, Judson Sanderson; University of 
Tulsa, Joseph Dunlap, John D. Gemmill, Philip N. Landa. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Jonas Antell, William J. 
Armstrong, James F. Beatty, Luis E. Bejarano, Joseph M. Chamberlain, 
Francis D. Dwyer, Raymond Eisenberg, Alfred E. Fiore, Arthur J. Fraser, 
Peder Gald, Maurice J. Gross, Charles Hubert, Robert A. Labdon, John H. La 
Dage, John T. McKenna, Raymond C. Maloney, John C. Martin, Robert B. 
May, Walter O’Hara, Clifford W. Sandberg, Charles L. Sauerbier, Francis X. 
Schuler, George N. Steiner, Adrian C. Thieman, Myron C. Thomas, Owen E. 
Thompson, Victor E. Tyson, William A. A. Wichert; Upsala College, Donald 
R. Lintvedt, Frank S. McKenna, Helen L. Neiwirth, Andrew E. Svenson, Es- 
ton T. White; Utah State Agricultural College, Mary L. Bastow, George Q. 
Bateman, Carroll Draper, H. Wayne Driggs, Oliver W. Harris, Conrad V. 
Hatch, Walter R. Hill, Jr., W. R. Jenkins, Vern K. Kupfer, V. R. Magleby, 
Reese P. Maughan, J. Harry Plummer, Richard M. Rowley, D. Clarence 
Schmutz; University of Utah, Clifford G. Bryner, H. Edward Flanders, Ross 
N. Kusian, Robert Sanks, Austin L. Wahrhaftig, Neal E. Wood. 

Vanderbilt University, David L. Hill, Henry N. Williams; Vassar College, 
Helen Brainard, L. Elaine Du Charme, Lewis S. Feuer, Camila Henriquez- 
Urena, Leon Katz, Genevieve Lechevalier, Pilar de Madariaga, Mary Mother- 
sill, Donald M. Pearson, Sarah A. Richards, Margaret R. Wright; University of 
Vermont, David Kinsey, Harold S. Schultz; Villanova College, John S. Alexan- 
der; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Georgie T. Davis, Carroll C. Flora, Lin- 
ton Hainer, John E. Manahan, Louise E. Shriver; Virginia State College, 
Elsie C. Heiskell; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Charles 
W. Cox. 

Wabash College, J. Harry Cotton; Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Sydney P. Welton; Wake Forest College, John W. Chandler, Robert Helm, 
James C. O’Flaherty, Stanley G. Turner; Ward-Belmont College, George A. 
Winstead; Washburn Municipal University, Robert H. Kingman; Central 
Washington College of Education, Merton R. Barry, Marjorie J. Bergeron, 
Reed R. Hansen, Eldon E. Jacobsen, Richard W. James, Glenn D. McDonald, 
Delbert G. Peterson, Maurice L. Pettit, Margaret Servine, Jeannette Ware, 
Freda P. Wilson, Stanley P. Wronski; Washington and Jefferson College, 
David H. Newhall; University of Washington, Nicholas N. Poppe; Wellesley 
College, Nicholas A. Beadles, Katharine T. Loesch, Isabella McL. Stephens; 
Wells College, Margaret E. Reesor; Wesleyan University, Joseph Greenbaum; 
West Virginia State College, Constance Baker, Walter E. Branche, Glenn L. 
Evans, Lawrence V. Jordan; Western College, Edgar H. Chapman, Ruth C. 
Duncan; Western Reserve University, Robert G. Allyn, Gertrude G. Benson, 
Stella Cassano, Robert N. Cook, Harry W. Daniels, Henry F. Donner, Joseph 
V. Duff, Richard H. Earhart, Charlotte P. Gonnard, William C. Grauer, John 
Holland, Werner A. Lutz, Marcel Marcotte, Margaret Marcus, Max Mark, 
John A. Muntz, Robert Obringer, Jay L. Otis, Arnold Perris, Norma Ringler, 
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Manfred M. Strauss, Richard R. Stubblefield, Mathews C. Waddell, Helen 
M. Walker, Richard W. Wallen, Kathryn S. Weitzel, Donald F. Wilson; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Charles G. Curtis; Whitman College, 
Joseph A. Hearst, Phyllis H. Hutchings, Stanley R. Plummer; Municipal 
University of Wichita, Amy G. Gerling, Carol S. Holman, Henry H. Malone, 
Leonard Rastrelli; Wilberforce University, Edward Charity, Ieda M. Toney; 
Willamette University, George J. Edwards; College of William and Mary, 
Douglass Adair, John K. Bare, John A. Moore, Oswald F. Schuette, Jr., Dan- 
iel J. Sorrells, Burton R. Wolin; College of William and Mary (Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute), Charles A. B. Foster, Marvin L. Ingram, Robert D. Joy, 
Phyllis E. Kendali, Frank L. Sheldon, Volney Shepard, Edwin R. Thomas; 
Williams College, C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., Winthrop College, Langley H. 
Wood; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Andrew Kafka, Kath- 
leen Olson, Axel P. Peterson, Evelyne M. Sawatzkey; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Donald M. Anderson, Edward D. Cleveland, Robert Crane, Leon D. Ep- 
stein, Louis J. Gosting, David E. Green, Stanley B. Greenfield, Charles E. 
Higbie, Francis D. Hole, John V. Irwin, Samuel A. Ives, Henry J. Kubiak, 
Herbert W. Levi, W. Robert Marshall, Jr., Gerhard B. Naeseth, Philip A. 
Orpurt, Kenneth H. Parsons, Michael B. Petrovich, Robert Roessler, Antonio 
Sanchez-Barbudo, A. E. Whitford, George H. Young; Wittenberg College, 
Bernard J. Allison; College of Wooster, Hans H. Jenny; University of Wyo- 
ming, Bruno E. K. Alter, Jr., Louis R. Fina, Jesse B. Johnson, Theodore O. 
King, Max M. Mortland, Lois B. Payson. 

Yankton College, Joseph S. Haruda, Ralph J. Hoffman; Yeshiva University, 
Helmut E. Adler, Karl Adler, Shelley R. Saphire. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Connecticut College, Paul Fussell, Jr.; Oklahoma City University, Austin C. 
Cleveland, G. Emery Meador. 


Junior 


Boston University, Oswald O. Schrag; Bowling Green State University, 
Irene C. Ellis, Ezra Vogel; Brandeis University, Richard G. Axt, Isadora Ber- 
man; Brooklyn College, Kia K. Wang; University of Buffalo, Stanley D. 
Mattes, Catholic University of America, Frank Seward; University of Con- 
necticut, Merton S. Honeyman, Cyril W. Kupferberg; Cornell University, 
Frank J. Hilferty; University of Denver, Murray Deutsch, M. Gene Harvey, 
Doris E. Horney, Norman E. Iverson, Mozelle Johnson, Beulah Ricketts, 
Earl W. Shaffer, John K. Wilcox; Iowa State College, Bert H. Clampitt, Mar- 
vin E. Ebel; Kansas State College, Maurice B. Morgan, Richard R. Patter- 
son; University of Kansas City, Harold E. Bernhardt, Jr.; Philip H. 
McAvoy, Joanne S. Skillman, Paul I. Watson; University of Kentucky, 
James L. Hurd; Louisiana State University, Georgene Macso; University 
of Maine, Edgar A. Stoddard, Jr.; University of Miami, David H. Cohn, 
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William D. Harper; Michigan State College, Louis P. Greenberg; 
University of Michigan, Morton Wagman; University of Nebraska, Marion 
M. Crain, Lynn F. Taylor; Northwestern University, Milton U. Johnson; 
Ohio State University, Elizabeth C. Hillier, Jeanne B. Scott; Pennsylvania 
State College, Gordon K. Grigsby; University of Pittsburgh, Leon A. Bach- 
rach, Janice M. Griewahn; St. Michael’s College, Edward J. Casey; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Murray Tondow; University of Texas, Marjorie 
Adams, Harry Williams, Jr.; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, 
Ethel R. Schaible (Graduate work, University of Nebraska), 
Le Mars, Iowa; Lawrence E. Scheving (M.S., De Paul University), Lockport, 
Illinois; Lorette Thureston (Graduate work, Fordham University), New 
York, New York; Virgil J. Wynne (M.A., George Peabody College for 
Teachers), Montgomery, West Virginia. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Professors: The USAF Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Bases 
Dayton, Ohio, has several vacancies for qualified professors or engineers to teach 
on a graduate and undergraduate level in aeronautical engineering, mathematics, 

hysics, mechanical engineering, and electrical engineering. Employment will 
effected in accordance with Civil Service Regulations. Grade levels range 
from GS-11, $5400 per annum, to GS-13, $7600 per annum. Applications should 
be made on Standard Form 57 available at any Post Office or by letter to the 
Dean of the Resident School, USAF Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


International Relations: Man, assistant professor or instructor in international 
relations; contingent upon September registration. Subjects: international 
organization, Far East, diplomatic procedure and practice. Rank and salary re- 
lated to experience and degrees. Career-sketch invited from those interested. 
Professor W. Leon Godshall, Head, Department of International Relations, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers Available 


Administration, English: M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.T.F.,C.E.A. Seeking posi- 
tion for growth in junior college or community college; experience as assistant 
professor, department chairman, and dean; prefer dual position with wife in- 
structing or conducting recreation and physical education programs. A 3993 

Administration, Public Relations: Graduate of Oxford University. 16 years’ col- 
lege teaching experience in English and World literature. Widely travelled. 
Several years professional public speaker. Articles published. Officer in Air 
Force, World War II. Experience in public relations work. Available now. 

A 3994 

Anthropology: Man, 32, married, 6 years’ experience teaching anthropology and 
sociology. Introd. anth. and soc.; area courses (Africa, the Americas); cult. 
and personality; race relations; theory; etc. Ph.D. requirements complete ex- 
cept for unfinished thesis. Available September, 1951. A 3995 

Art: Man, 37, married. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. in progress. 7 years’ experience in 
fine and commercial art education; 10 years in business field as artist, art director, 
portrait painter, and designer; fine art exhibitions in the Americas and Europe; 
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now employed as assistant professor of art. Desire full or associate professor- 
ship. Would welcome an opportunity to direct or help build up a new art de- 
partment. Prefer South or West (warm climate). Available September, 1951. 


A 3996 

Art Historian: Ph.D. International reputation. 2 recently published books, 
another to appear in 1952. Excellent references on teaching ability. Present 
position, assistant professor in Midwestern university. A 3997 


Biology: Man, 52, married, 2 children, Honor and professional societies. Ph.D., 
Wisconsin. 25 years’ teaching experience in small colleges and university mostly 
as department head. Have taught all branches of biology. Wife, Ph.D. , English, 
10 years’ teaching experience, now department head. Desire position in finan. 
cially stable institution. A 3998 


Economics and Business Administration: Available after June 1, 1951. 21 years’ 
experience teaching economic and business subjects in colleges and universities. 
B.S. in general business, University of Illinois; 1 year graduate work at the 
University of Illinois; 10 years’ part-time graduate work at the University of 
California. Age 56. A 3999 


Education, History and Philosophy of: Man, 37, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 
12 years’ experience, public and private colleges and universities. Extensive 
experience in handling interdepartmental problems and coordination of programs. 
Besides usual courses enjoy teaching comparative education, history of igher 
education, evaluation; versed in a variety of research techniques. Prefer uni- 
versity offering opportunity to direct researches of advanced students. Avail- 
able September, 1951 or 1952. A 4000 


Education and Psychology: Man, 37, family. At present dean of men in state 
college. A.B., Harvard (magna cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa). M.Ed. and 
Ph.D., University of Southern California. Phi Kappa Phi, A.P.A., A.A.U.P., 
N.S.C.T.E. Teaching since 1938. Fields: child and adolescent psychology; 
educational psychology; social psychology; educational sociology; mental 
hygiene; counseling and guidance; curriculum and instruction in social studies. 
Would accept university, state college, junior college position, or suitable posi- 
tion in the public schools on the city or county level. Prefer Southwest. Avail- 
able fall, 1951. A 4001 


English: Man, 33, single. A.M. with major in American literature, and currently 
working toward Ph.D. 3 years’ college teaching. Major field: American lit- 
erature. Minor fields: Romantic and Victorian literature. Number of articles 
published or accepted for publication here and abroad. Prefer strong Eastern 
or Southern church-related college or university. Excellent references. Avail- 
able September, 1951. A4olg 


English, Comparative Literature, and Russian: Man, 32, married. 4 years’ 
university teaching experience and 2 years’ lecturing with U. S. Army Informa- 
tion-Education Service. Completing doctoral dissertation on Anglo-Russian 
literary relations, Eastern university. Fields: American literature, 19th cen- 
tury comparative novel, Restoration, Russian literature. Experience in editing. 
Author of stories, poetry, reviews. A 4002 


French: Woman. Ph.D. Widely travelled and experienced; seek position in 
good academic institution; prefer the East. Can teach Spanish also. Avail- 
able fall, 1951. A 4003 


German, Comparative Literature, Greek (Classical and New Testament): Man, 
48, married. Ph.D. Well-known scholar and successful teacher. Numerous 
publications in German, French, and comparative literature. 22 years’ teaching 
experience on all levels. Desire change. A 4004 


History: Married man, 42, family. Ph.D., Harvard, history; administrative and 
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teaching experience; Europe 1949-51. Available for position beginning summer 
or fall, 1951. A 4005 


History and Government: Man, 26, married, 1 child, veteran but no reserve status. 
B.A., M.A., 1951. Major field: American government, political parties, pres- 
sure groups, public opinion. Available immediately. References. 1 year 
college teaching. A 4006 


Music (Concert Pianist-Artist Teacher): Man, 46, single. B.A., University of 
Minnesota. Fellowships, Juilliard Foundation. Private student and assistant to 
late world-renowned Russian pianist; three New York recitals; concertized ex- 
tensively throughout U.S., Canada, and Hawaii; 25 years’ teaching experience, 
5 years’ college level experience; listed in Who's Who in America and Who's Who 
in Music. Desire permanent position in college or university, in or near music 
center, from which it may be possible to concertize in behalf of employing i institu- 
tion. Highest references. Available September, 1951. A 4007 


Music: Man, 30, family, veteran. B.S., Cincinnati; graduate study, Juilliard; 
A.M., Columbia, working toward doctorate. Trumpet with major sy mphony 
orchestras. 10 years’ teaching brass, last 3 in nationally known independent 
music college. Interest in teaching methods, conducting, bey and brass choir. 
Excellent references. Seeking permanent position in state college, university, or 
teachers college. Available September, 1951. A 4008 

Physical Education and General Education: Man, 30, married. B.S., M.E., M.A. 
Ed.D. * years’ teaching and coaching experience on "college level. World War If 
veteran. Member of A.A.U.P., Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Desire position teaching professional physical education or general education 
courses. Available fall, 1951. A 4009 

Physical Education, Health Education: Woman, 49. Ph.D., Columbia University, 
graduate Sargent School for Physical Education. Kappa "Delta Pi. Experience 
in public schools, college, and State Department of Education, as teacher, super- 
visor, head of department, consultant in physical education, and research worker. 
Publications, original research, wide pase oe. am service, book in progress. Have 
travelled extensively. Desire to locate in college or university in the Midwest or 
East. Available fall, 1951. A 4010 


Philosophy: Man, 44, married, 1 child. U.S. Army veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
degrees from first- rank universities. Additional study in Europe. 6 years’ 
teaching, 15 years’ executive and administrative experience. Philosophical 
treatise published. Excellent references. Present academic position not com- 
mensurate with abilities. Available 30 days notice. A 4017 

Political Science, History: Man, 29, family, veteran. Ph.D. Emphasis on inter- 
national law and relations, public law and political theory. Two years’ college 
teaching experience and several publications. Aqoll 

Psychology: Man, 31, Ph.D. Highly qualified for research and teaching. Looking 
for position where opportunities will be given for intellectual creativity, and ac- 
complishments will be rewarded. Interested in application of theoretical methods 
of natural science to problems of human behavior. Backward-looking adminis- 
trators need not reply. A 4012 


Psychology: Man, 47, married, 1 daughter age 10 years. Protestant. M.A. degree 
from Johns Hopkins University; subsequent study at University of Pennsyl- 
vania; extra study elsewhere in related medical fields, including work on nervous 
system and full year in psychiatry. Professional affiliations: A.P.A., A.A.A.S., 
Va. Acad. of Sci., A.A.U.P., and Psi Chi. Practical experience in 3 ty pes of ap- 

lied psychology, including industrial position and clinical work in state mental 
ospital. Have taught in 3 colleges and universities, with experience in counseling 
(vocational and personal), Although have taught - branches of psychology and 
can teach —. the main branches of concentration are: abnormal and mental 
hygiene, child development, industrial, and physiological. Prefer full-time teach- 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 41$ 


ing, but will take combination of teaching and counseling. Desire position in 
East. Advancement sought. Available September, 1951. A 4013 


Psychology: Man, 26, married, veteran. B.A., M.A., clinical psychology. 
Member Psi Chi. Interested in teaching position, no geographical limitations. 
Can teach clinical, abnormal, tests and measurements, social and personality. 

A 4018 

Religion: Man, 49, married. Th.M., Princeton Theol. Sem. Ph.D., University o 
Toronto. 16 years’ teaching experience. Ordained minister, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. Prefer position in private or church-related school. Prepared 
to teach philosophy also. Available September, 1951. A 4014 


Sociology: Man, 32, married. 6 years’ exp. teaching sociology and anthropology. 
Introd., theory, cult. and personality, race and minority relations, compar. relig., 
etc. Ph.D. requirements complete except thesis. Available September, 1951. 

A 4015 

Speech-English: Specialist in radio-television, dramatic art, literature, history of 
the drama and dramatic criticism, speech (including discussion, interpretation, 
and fundamentals). M.A. from a major university. Certificates from profes- 
sional schools, American and English. Professional experience in both theater 
and radio, here and abroad. The author of many articles, both popular and 
scholarly and of a forthcoming book. The producer of radio forums. Adminis- 
trator of top-flight professional staff. Currently teaching radio, television, and 
film on undergraduate and graduate levels, the director ~ b radio workshop pro- 
ducing on metropolitan stations and heard in international hookup. Woman, 
early thirties, unmarried. Seek assistant professorship. A 4016 
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TIME-SAVER 

NEW! MONEY-SAVER 
ENERGY-SAVER 

FOR TEACHERS .. . 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


“Especially useful to avoid lend- 
ing heavy journals for prints," 
states North Carolina College 
Librarian. “Copy documents 
with complete accuracy. No serious re- 
searcher will be without one before long," 
advises New York Historian. “Ideally suited 
to copying tables, graphs, letters and articles,"’ 
says Central New York Medical Hospital . 

“a very inexpensive substitute for a photo- 
stating machine." (names on request) 
COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE— 
“Contoura" authenticates your findings . . . 
makes exact copies of writing, drawings or 
printing regardless of color of ink, pencil or 
crayon ... including tightly bound volumes; 
its unique cushion conforms the photo paper 
to the page contour. 

TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs., compact 
“Contoura”’ fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10”, 
Legal Model copies up to 8/2” x 14”. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura” 


saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof reading and checking . . . avoids errors 
of each. Increases accuracy and efficiency 
of research and investigation. ‘‘Contoura" 
copies cost only 5c (8” x 10”)... retain their 
clarity indefinitely. 

SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal 
room lighting . . . no darkroom is needed. 
Standard photographic chemicals develop 
your prints. 

AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures 
may be made right where your y= matter 
is available . . . and developed later when 
convenient for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#8 Pease Road Woodbridge, Conn. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 
four times a year. $3.00. 

The Colleges in This Crisis—The Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1951. Annual Report, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
(Bulletin, March 1951.) $1.50 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
— and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 
ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 


Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 179 pages. 


$1.00 

Comprehensive Spominctions in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.5 

Comprehensive caiediens in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. $1.00 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an ineuntiqntion of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the ; Th 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES . 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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